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THE FIRST CONVENTION 

ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSIONS 



FIRST SESSION 
PRAYER 

REV, HEMAN P. DEFOREST, D,D,. 

PASTOR WOODWARO AVEMIIE CONGREGATIONAL CHUHCIf^ 
DETftOlT, MICHIGAN 

Our Father, here at the opening of this Convention, 
we desire first of all to bring all our hearts and ail our 
thoughts into harmony with thee, that we may drink 
deep from the fountain which thou dost open for us, 
and that we may come into quick touch with thee in 
sympathy* and so feel the throbbing of thy heart and know 
something of the meaning of thy purpose, as we try to 
the best of our ability to carry out some of the purposes 
of thy kingdom. Thou who art truth and light and 
love, thou who art the divinest ideal of all that we most 
love and seek for, may our hearts go out to thee, not as 
a matter of duty, not because we are bound to worship 
thee, but because down deep in the center of our being 
we do love thee and desire to come into that close fel- 
lowship with thee that shall give the quickening touch 
to all our purposes, and make all the aims and all the 
accomplishments of this hour such as shall really further 
the interests of thy true kingdom. 

We have come up here from many a quarter of this 
broad land, and we have not come with empty thoughts 
or empty hearts ; we have come through the conviction 
of a great need that seems to stare us today in the face 
— ^a need that belongs to thy kingdom, a need the 
satisfaction of which means much, we believe, to the 
present generation and to the future. And we ask that, 
through all our deliberations and through all the quick- 
ening of our thoughts and the inspiration of our pur- 

3 



4 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

pose, we may come most of all to be sure of this, that 
we are finding how to fall into line with the march of 
thine own purpose, and so to find an impulse for our work 
that shall inevitably make it a higher power in our lives. 
We yield all things to thee ; thou art our Master, our 
Lord. We desire to be loyal in our hearts to Jesus 
Christ, who has revealed thee to us. We desire to do 
his work and to follow his bidding, and thereby to come 
into something of the spirit of his power, as he worked 
out the problems that are too mighty for us in this gen- 
eration of great movements and great thoughts in which 
we live. 

Father, we pray that here tonight, in sincerity and 
simplicity of heart, we may open our souls to that divine 
power which is over all, and through all, and in us all ; 
to that eternal Spirit that ever quickeneth those who are^ 
sincere and true, and g^ideth those who are in earnest 
to fulfil the work of thy kingdom. 

We thank thee, our Father, that thou art not hard to 
be found, that thy life is not far to seek, and that we 
may have it in our spirit from this hour on. And now, 
Father, thou who hast helped us thus far to offer thee 
with one accord our common supplication, help us, as 
we join together, in that prayer, which has come down 
to us from our Master : 

Our Father who art io heaven , hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven. Give us tJiis day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debt5» as wc forgfve our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptaii - 'it dehVer tii 
from evil. For thine is the kingdc 
the glory, forever. Amen. 




THE NEXT STEP FORWARD IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., 

THE UNIVEHSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

Gentlemen of the committee of arrangements » and my 
Christian friends from near and from far, I desire to 
express my sense of the high honor which has been con- 
ferred upon me by asking me to occupy the chair for the 
initial meeting of this Convention. 

Never, I venture to say, has there been a gathering in 
our country with higher and nobler aims than this* And 
when one looks upon this vast assembly, and especially 
when one sees how many of the great leaders of religious 
thought have come here from long distances to partici- 
pate in this meeting, one cannot but hope and believe 
that the results of it will be permanent and beneficent. 

We come here with many differences of opinion upon 
minor points, even in our faith perhaps; but we come 
here, I trust, with one unanimous and burning desire to 
accomplish the great object for which this meeting is 
called, and in one common spirit of devotion to our Lord 
and Master. And just because we are so numerous, just 
because we have come from so many different branches 
of the Christian church and from so many different parts 
of the country, we must not be surprised if upon minor 
matters there may be differences of opinion among us; 
we must not be intimidated by the possibility that in 
carrying out the great program which has been marked 
out for us, in accomplishing this great object of improv- 
ing the moral and religious education of the nation, we 
shall encounter some difficulties. We need not fear to 
encounter them with bravery and with confidence in the 
Master who has led his church through so many places 

S 



6 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

of peril and trial. For instance, I suppose that we who 
are here are generally persuaded that the advance in psy- 
chological and pedagogical study for the last twenty 
years has led to decided improvement in secular educa- 
tion. We who believe this believe also that a similar 
improvement may be secured in religious and moral edu- 
cation by similar methods and by the careful study of the 
phenomena of religious experience in the period of youth. 

It is possible that there are persons who di£E^r from us 
in this respect. We must try to find how we can work 
together to that end which we both desire with all our 
hearts. 

It cannot be denied that we are passing through a 
period of transition, in some degree, in respect to reli- 
gious thought and doctrine. But the world has always 
been passing through transitions in religious thought and 
doctrine. Yet it must be confessed, I think — for we 
want to be frank and honest, and face all the difficulties 
that are before us — that at this time we are perhaps 
emphatically in a period of transition in respect to the 
history and interpretation and significance of the Scrip- 
tures. There are honest differences of opinion in the 
Christian church at this time upon some of these points. 
We need not fear to say so and to meet these differences 
and inquire how they can best be composed. 

The amazing discoveries in archaeological research, the 
large additions within the last twenty years to our knowl- 
edge of the life and religious ideas of the Hebrew people 
themselves, our more familiar acquaintance with the 
Assyrian and Babylonian life and thought and their influ- 
ence on Hebrew life and thought, and the far-reaching 
consequences of the many modern scientific discoveries, 
have indeed tended to carry many of us some way from 
the old positions which we were taught in our boyhood. 

On the other hand, there are saintly men and women 
all about us, men and women to whose religious charac- 
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tcr we bow in reverence and respect, who, perhaps from 
less familiarity with these facts to which I have referred^ 
or from a conservative temperament, or from advanced 
years (in which men are generally reluctant to modify 
opinions), or from an honest fear that any change of 
ancient opinion may be accompanied with peril to them- 
selves and to their children, look with grave concern and 
solicitude upon the positions which some of us honestly 
and reverently hold. 

The question, then, is before us: How shall the 
church be carried along through this period of transition 
from the old to the new, if it is to be carried at all ? 
How shall this be accomplished without giving needless 
pain to many, without perhaps causing some friction and 
some divisions ? And how shall the children be best 
instructed amidst the somewhat confused ideas of their 
elders? These are serious and solemn questions which 
force themselves upon us when this subject of religious 
and moral education is taken up; and we look for light 
upon themt we look for answers to these questions in 
some of the discussions and papers which shall be pre* 
sented to us at this time. 

Of one thing I am sure— that we all come here with 
a sincere love for the truth, if we can find it ; that we 
come here with the irenical and friendly and cordial 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. I am sure that we have 
all come here with the desire to find out, if possible, how 
the whole army of God can be led forward as a single 
phalanXf with unbroken front, to storm the strongholds 
of ignorance and sin and win victories more signal than 
the world has ever yet seen. 



REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, aa, 

PEESrDENT OF THE UNITED &OCIETV OF CHRISTIAN ENDKAVOl, lOSTON^ 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The scope of this conference, I am told, embraces all 
phases of the religious development and education of the 
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young, and I am expected to speak on a department 
which a£Eords me a most congenial theme — the practical 
training, as distinct from the teaching, of the youth for 
actual religious duties. 

"The Next Step Forward in Religious Education" is 
the special theme of the evening. It is quite probable 
that all people would not agree as to the next step in 
religious education. That there should be a forward 
step there is absolute unanimity, and we should probably 
all be very thoroughly agreed upon taking several for- 
ward steps. 

After all, whether my step shall be the next one 
taken, or yours, is of comparatively little consequence, if 
only advance is made and genuine progress along whole- 
some, natural, scriptural lines. Whether the right foot 
is put forward first, or the left, is of little importance if 
one only arrives at his destination in good season. There 
will be many to suggest forward steps in methods of 
teaching and much off the time of the Convention will, 
doubtless wisely, be occupied with these matters; but 
there is another forward step which I would urge, the 
importance of which, I believe, all will recognize. 

This, as I have intimated, is for an advance step in 
the line of practical religious education ; of what may be 
called industrial or manual religious training. The 
attention of the church has been centered too exclusively 
upon its teaching function. It has often forgotten that 
it has a training work to do which is no less important. 

For this I would plead, for a larger recognition of the 
work of the church in training its young people for their 
future religious activities in the kingdom of Christ. 

This work of training, as distinct from teaching, which 
is the especial function of the Sunday school, is the nor- 
mal task of every rightly constituted young people's 
society in the church. Schools of technology in our 
educational development have been of comparatively 
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recent growth. The schools of technical traiDing in 
church work, the young people's societies* are of stilt 
later growth — so late, indeed, that even today a multi- 
tude of churches recognize no responsibility for such a 
training school, and will let it sink or swim, survive or 
perish, according to the devotion or lack of devotion of 
the young people themselves, without ever speaking a 
word of encouragement or lending a friendly hand of 
help. 

Let us consider for a moment this subject under 
two heads: the need of such a training school, and 
the results which may be expected from it when rightly 
constituted. 

The need of such a training school is embodied in the 
very necessities of the church itself. The church of the 
future, for instance, must have the prayer-meeting, or 
something corresponding to the prayer-meetings to 
awaken and keep alive the spiritual emotions and activi* 
ties of the laity; Every young people*s society may be, 
and when rightly constituted is, a practical, industrial 
training school for the prayer-meeting. It inspires in 
the young men and young women a love for the meeting 
and familiarity with it. It teaches them in the very best 
school, that of practical experience, how to take part in 
it and sustain it, how to lead it, and how to make it 
a vital, important factor in church life. 

It will be a sad* if not a disastrous, day for our non- 
liturgical churches at least, when the prayer-meeting falls 
into desuetude, and when the weekly gathering of the 
church members for conference and for petition becomes 
a thing of the past or a mere dead formality, which the 
pastor must carry on his overloaded shoulders. A prac- 
tical training school for the young people, along the 
lines at present very largely established, will not only 
keep alive but greatly increase the efficiency of this vital 
factor of church life. 
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The church of the future needs more genuinely social 
and friendly life. Many a church is dying because of 
the aloofness and indifEerence of its members to stran- 
gers, or it is rent and seamed with class distinctions, and 
has within it different layers of the social strata which 
never really coalesce and mingle in friendly Christian 
intercourse. 

But the young people's society is a constant training 
school in friendliness and sociability. Its members 
mingle in the same organization, serve upon the same 
committee, take part in the same prayer-meeting, enter 
into the same Bible study, and join the same civic club — in 
fact, they learn to work, not simply for one another, but 
with one another, and the social attrition and good com- 
radeship which a learned college president has recently 
declared to be the best thing about a college course is, 
in a large measure, also true of a young people's society 
in a church. 

To be sure, it may not be able to break down all class 
distinctions, or eliminate the horrid spirit of caste which 
is the spirit of Antichrist ; but it can do much in this 
direction. Let me emphasize again the importance of 
our young people learning to work with, as well as for, 
one another. In this land of democracy and equal 
rights the importance of this thought can hardly be over- 
estimated. To understand it and act upon it would be 
to take a great, if not the next great, forward step in 
religious education. 

We have had too many who were willing to go slum- 
ming, and too little genuine fellowship among our church 
members who are in different social grades. Many who 
will patronize the Salvation Army, or support a mission, 
will have exceedingly little to do with other young 
people in their own churches who are honestly earning 
their own living behind the counter or at the carpenter's 
bench. The social committee of the young people's 
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society is but the expression of the social religious life of 
the young people, and it is constantly doing its best to 
destroy this snobbery and to obliterate unholy distinc- 
tions in the church of God, 

Again, the church of the future needs those who are 
trained in missionary lore, in temperance principles, in 
giving to God as God prospers them, in Christian citizen- 
ship, and all the multitude of good things for city, state» 
and country which cluster under this broad and benefi- 
cent name. These things will not come by chance. 
Our young people will not learn them by instinct or 
evolve them out of their own inner consciousness. If they 
learn them, they must be taught in a training school of 
the young people's society, just as truly as the child who 
would know about Adam and Abraham and Moses and 
Christ must learn of them in that other school of the 
church, the Sunday school. 

In fact, the industrial training for which I plead is 
even more imperative. Many children outside of the 
Sunday school will learn the Bible from Christian parents 
or will study it for themselves ; but there is no way, so 
far as I can conceive, of learning the industrial work of 
the church except in some such training school as the 
young people*s society furnishes. For this work can be 
learned only by doing it. It cannot be taught by text- 
books, or imparted by instruction. Like every otlier kind 
of industrial training, it must be gained by practice. 
The carpenter learns to build a house with saw and ham- 
mer and nails in hand, not by reading an elaborate trea- 
tise on house- building. The painter takes his easel and 
brush, and practices long and patiently, if he would be 
an artist; there is no other way. It is exactly the same 
with the necessary activities of church life. If the church 
is worth sustaining; if its work is to be done in the 
future; if we are to have prayer meetings and mission- 
ary activities and an earnest religious life ; if the church 
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is to be a power for good citizenship and righteous living, 
it must have some such industrial training school. It 
cannot dismiss it or ignore it. 

The instruction of the pulpit and Sunday school may 
well be likened to the food provided at the family table. 
It is, very likely, abundant in quantity, and nutritious 
in quality, but food without exercise makes the sickly, 
dyspeptic child. Food without exercise in the church is 
apt to produce no better results. 

Even the horses in our stables cannot long live with- 
out exercise. Fill their cribs never so full of the best 
feed, they must yet do something to keep healthy. This 
is a natural law, which is imperative in the spiritual 
world. There are a great many dyspeptic Christians in 
all our churches. They are bilious and disappointed and 
hopeless and useless, except as they become by their 
continual growling and fault-finding a means of grace to 
the pastor and other workers. In fact, they have all the 
symptoms of spiritual dyspepsia. Now, the only remedy 
for this disease is spiritual activity. "Go to work," said 
the famous English doctor to his rich, dyspeptic patient ; 
**go to work. Live on sixpence a day, and earn it,** 

That the young people themselves need such training 
as much as the church needs to have them trained, is 
made plain by the scientific psychologist as well as by 
the practical worker among the young. "The cure for 
helplessness that comes with storm and stress in the 
period of adolescence," says Professor Starbuck, "is often 
found in inducing wholesome activity." " Faith without 
works is dead. Many persons have found the solution 
of their difficulties by actually setting about doing things." 
Professor Coe confirms the same view when he says: 
"The youth should by all means be induced to be active 
in those forms of religious living that still appeal to him 
at all. The greatest thing we can do for the doubting 
youth is to induce him to give free exercise to the 
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religious instinct. Religious activity and religious com- 
forts may abide at the same time that the intellect is 
uncertain how this fits into any logical structure/' 

I need not dwell upon the wonderful results of such 
training for the youth in the future years, if it were 
universally and heartily fostered by our churches. The 
results would be almost incalculable and beyond descrip- 
tion. The prayer-meeting would become a tremendous 
and vital force in every church* It would not be sim- 
ply a thermometer to register the heat^ it would be the 
generator of spiritual warmth and vigor, to become more 
and more the pulsating heart of the church from which 
would radiate innumerable spiritual activities. There 
would be trained personal workers in every church who 
would practice the art of soul-winning in their lookout 
and prayer-meeting committees, and in their hand-to- 
hand efforts for their young companions. There would 
be intelligent missionary work and intelligent missionary 
giving, and the treasuries of the churches would be filled 
to overflowing; for it is only an intelligent and trained 
interest in. missions that can ever fill the treasuries- 

By fostering such training schools the church would 
become more and more a power, as the years went by, in 
all wise philanthropy and sane schemes for benefiting the 
community; and it would not only have well -formulated 
theories, but a trained company of youth, constantly 
recruiting its ranksi who would know what the church 
and the community needed to have done and how to do 
it. The tone of our citizenship would be elevated, the 
atmosphere of our politics would be purified, because 
the civic club and the frequent convention would keep 
alive the fires of patriotic ardor. 

In their organizations the young people inevitably 
learn more and more to co-operate one with another* 
Fellowship between the churches and denominations, and 
even the Christian nation, would be promoted, and some- 
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thing at least would be accomplished toward ushering in 
the reign of "peace on earth and good will to men." 

In a measure these results have already been accom- 
plished. But if the church should relegate the pessimist 
and the continual fault-finder to the rear, the man who, 
above all others, is the discourager and destroyer of 
youthful enthusiasm ; if it would recognize that there is 
a place and a crying need in every church for such a 
training school as I have described, as well as a teaching 
school, and would throw around it warm, protecting, 
sympathetic arms, without whose kind embrace and lov- 
ing sympathy no effort for the young can do its largest 
work or reap its fullest harvest, a much greater advance 
could be realized. 

But the supreme importance of this practical training 
in the religious life is shown by the fact — not that 
facility is thus acquired in the performance of duties 
vital to the life of the church, not that the prayer-meeting 
is sustained, the missionary activities increased, a demo- 
cratic spirit of brotherly fellowship promoted, and good 
citizenship advanced — but that such a training school 
furnishes an unrivaled opportunity for bringing the chil- 
dren and youth to Christ, and establishing them in his 
service and love, and for making them like him in char- 
acter. Any step in religious education that does not 
provide for this is a step backward and not forward. 

To quote again the psychologist. He puts thrilling 
emphasis upon this when he reminds us of the old but 
ever-startling fact that, if conversions occur at all, they 
occur, with few exceptions, in childhood and youth. 
Professor Starbuck, after exhaustive inquiries, confirmed 
by the experience of every one of us, says: ** Conver- 
sion does not occur with the same frequency at all 
periods in life. It belongs almost exclusively to the 
years between ten and twenty-five. The number of 
instances outside that range appear few and scattered. 
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That is, conversion is a distinctly adolescent phenome- 
non. In the rough we may say, conv^crsions begin to 
occur at seven or eight, to increase in numbers gradually 
to ten or eleven, and then rapidly to sixteen ; rapidly 
decline to twenty, and gradually fall away after that and 
become rare after thirty* One may say that* if conver- 
sion has not occurred before twenty^ the chances are 
small that it will ever be experienced." His words 
sound almost like a knell. *'One may say that, if con- 
version has not occurred before twenty, the chances arc 
small that it will ever be experienced," 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? Is 
it not that the Lord's reiterated command, *' Feed my 
lambs," comes to us with redoubled power ? Here 
among the children and youth is the choicest garden 
spot in all the Lord's domain. Is there any excuse for 
not entering the field ? 

Is it sufficient for the pastor to say: '' I am too busy 
for the Sunday school, too preoccupied for young peo- 
ple's work ; I cannot bother myself about the children** ? 
**The young people's society is a very small part of a 
minister's concern/* said a pastor the other day with an 
impatient shrug, when urged to go occasionally to his 
young people's meeting? and many a minister and Chris- 
tian worker who does not own his belief so frankly, prac- 
tices the same indifference* 

But what is more important ? let me ask, with all the 
earnestness I may command. Is study more necessary ? 
Is the Greek Testament as imperative as the spotless 
page of the child's soul? Is the morning discourse the 
matter of supreme importance ? Is it more important to 
preach to the sermon-steeped saints who little need 
sermons, or to sermon-hardened sinners who will not 
hear them, and from whose well-fortified consciences the 
truth will rebound like the cannon balls from the steel 
skin of a monitor? Is the mid-week meeting of the 
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church to be elaborately prepared for and never missed, 
while the young people's meeting is neglected? Shall 
we spend all our time appealing to the minds, wills, 
and emotions of the aged and the middle-aged, and for- 
get the virgin gold-mine of youthful love and enthusiasm, 
which will so richly reward one's toil ? 

The minister or Christian worker who is too busy or 
too preoccupied to care for the youth in the Sunday 
school and young people's society is too busy to build 
up his church. The true servant of God will find time 
and make opportunity. He will adapt himself to his 
work, however few his gifts originally in this direction. 
He will g^in for himself the young heart that he may 
win the young, so that at the last, when his account is 
demanded, he may say : , " Here am I, Lord, and the 
children whom thou hast given me." 



WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., 

EXAMINER BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 

The three social institutions directly charged with 
religious education are the state, the church, and the 
home. Each of these has its specific function; neither 
can do the other's work. All are interdependent; 
neither can do its work without help from the others. 
That the public schools in this country are performing, 
or indeed can perform, this function, is not always recog- 
nized. I believe that the work of those schools when 
well done is essentially and deeply religious — deeply, 
but not explicitly; dealing with fundamental religious 
verities, but keeping these in the background; feeling, 
but not talking much about them. It often happens 
that the more religious such work tries to be, the less 
religious it really is. Whenever the work of the public 
schools is made more effective, that is a forward step in 
religious education. But it is not and should not be, I 
think, the aim of the present movement to reform secular 
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education as the mxt step. What then of the homef 
Religious education doubtless begins at home. So does 
irreligious education. And there is a sense in which the 
reform of religious education must begin at home. But 
in these matters the home gets its impulse and its guid- 
ance largely from the church. And it is this one phase 
of the work of the church that I wish to dwell on. 

In the church there exist side by side pressing need^ 
large opportunity, and distinct strategic advantage, 
What is the point in the church on which to focus 
efforts at reform ? Shall it be the Sunday-school 
budget^ the curriculum, the superintendent, the building, 
or the teacher? **The teacher," you say, ** let us begin 
with him ; for without good teachers there certainly can- 
not be good teaching/' When I think of the Sunday- 
school teacher I am reminded of Thomas Carlyle's 
kindly remark about the British soldier: *'He fought 
without knowledge of war and without fear of death*** 
Not that the remark applies fully; not that the religious 
teacher teaches without knowledge of whom, what, or 
how he teaches — that would be perhaps partly true ; but 
that the Sunday-school teacher, like the British soldier, 
has boundless fidelity combined with limited knowledge 
of his art. The Sunday-school teacher is like the British 
soldier in another respect. He sometimes has to fight 
against odds needlessly heavy. The next forward step 
in religious education, whatever it proves to be, must 
give help to the teacher in these two ways: first, it must 
give him ammunition and teach him how to use it; and, 
secondly, it must not leave him to fight single-handed 
against odds heavier than odds need be. 

First, then, as to the religious teacher, and how he is 
to be helped. 

1. Modern pedagogy is founded upon the principle 
that in the spiritual world things go, not by luck, but by 
law. The successful teacher, like Emerson's "successful 
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man/' is a causationist. He believes that " there is not 
one weak or cracked link in the chain that joins the first 
and last of things." As you can twist cannons like wisps 
of straw, just by taking the proper steps in their order, 
so you can train the human will by processes of growth. 

The great trouble with the unskilled teacher is that 
he expects adequate results from inadequate causes, and 
too quickly. For example, he sometimes expects to 
secure a desired result merely by asking for it or talking 
about it, forgetting that "whatever the subject-mat- 
ter may be, the work of the teacher is in nine cases 
out of ten not done by directly enforcing the ideas he 
has in mind." Direct enforcement was the way of old 
Eli, with his impotent "Why do ye so?" Direct 
enforcement is the way of those lesson-makers who (by 
actual count) draw from lessons averaging twelve verses 
each an average of five and one-half moral truths. Five 
whole truths and one half-truth each Sunday for a year 
makes upward of two hundred whole truths, and for ten 
years two thousand. And yet we are not satisfied with 
the fruits of religious education! No, for we want not 
more truths drawn, but more truth taught. When once 
the living truth is set to work in a mind, the truths will 
take care of themselves. What the teacher was fain to 
tell outright, the child will then say to himself. This was 
the way of the prophet Nathan, prince among peda- 
gogues, who, instead of preaching a sermon to King 
David, presented a picture of life, and the picture 
preached the sermon. The religious teacher must learn 
to plant and to wait. 

But scientific teaching demands scientific teachers — 
trained teachers. I do not mean by this that all those 
Sunday-school teachers within the sound of my voice 
who feel themselves ill equipped for the work should 
forthwith resign. I do not believe in an idealism of the 
impossible. The next forward step must be a practicable 
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step* And to be practicable, it must provide the means 
of making present teachers better, and future teachers 
better still* 

There are always two possible ways to work reform: 
to work from the bottom upward, and to work from the 
top downward. The French Revolution was a bad 
example of the first way; and a good example of the 
second way is the reform of the New York police depart- 
ment, by putting down in Mulberry street one who is 
every inch a man, giving him the power and holding him 
responsible- It is this second type of reform that I now 
advocate. The minister should exalt the teaching func- 
tion of the ministry. It may be a new thought to many 
in America, but it has the sanction both of history and 
of common-sense, that the minister should hold himself 
responsible, and should be held responsible, for the reli- 
gious education of those committed to his charge. It is 
his privilege, and it is his duty, to teach as well as to 
preach, to be a leader in study as well as a leader in 
prayer It used to be said that the prayer-meeting is 
the test of the church's life* If that be true, attendance 
at prayer-meeting should be the test of the indivt dual's 
spiritual condition, and who of us believes that it is? 
How many conscientious men and women are there who, 
in this busy world full of vital interests and of Christian 
service, have long had pressing engagements that keep 
them regularly away from prayer meeting? The ttme 
will come when a test of the vitality of a church will be 
eagerness to teach and to be taught ; when the minister 
shall be a religious educationist. And then those who 
on the night of the mid-week meeting used to have 
imperative engagements will find that they have time 
for that which is worth while, even whefn it comes in the 
middle of the week. 

But, you ask, is the minister also to be a pedagogue? 
Is he to occupy a chair as wcU as a pulpit ? Permit me 
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to answer this question by asking another. If the 
minister is not responsible for this, what is he responsible 
for? Which one of his multitudinous responsibilities is 
more vital than that for the religious development of the 
souls in his church? And again, if the responsibility for 
religious education is not the minister's, whose respon- 
sibility is it ? For somebody's responsibility it must be ; 
and his is the central position. What he fixedly deter- 
mines to have shall come to pass, whether it be a new 
church building, or a zeal for Bible study. Consider the 
effect of the deep resolve of a minister, himself on fire 
with the spirit of study and of teaching, to make every 
man, woman, and child in his congregation eagerly inter- 
ested in the study of the Bible. We get in this world 
what with singleness of purpose we determine to have. 

But not without means. The minister must be taught 
as well as the teacher. And it is one feature of his prepa- 
ration that I wish now to emphasize. It is a feature 
which I regard as essential to the success of any forward 
movement in religious education. It is a feature for 
which the time is fully ripe. I refer to the training of 
intending ministers, while in the theological seminary, in 
the art of teaching and in the study of the child. The 
minister must know what good teaching is ; he must be 
a judge of teaching and of teachers. In the seminary he 
should try his hand at preparing lesson-helps, that he 
may distinguish good and evil in Sunday-school lessons. 
He should join the army of those who are trying to 
adapt the Sunday-school curriculum to the interests, 
capacities, and needs of the child. He should learn to 
talk to children without talking down to them or talking 
over their heads. He should learn to ask educative 
questions. He should learn the basal laws of Sunday- 
school organization. Above all, he should learn the 
meaning of that profoundest of pedagogic maxims: 
**We learn by doing." 
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This is not an academic suggestion; it is a real 
demand^ — a demand which the men and women now in 
theological seminaries arc actually making* Where the 
demand is met, the class- rooms are ftiU, I know of one 
man, an intending missionary* who at the suggestion of 
his official adviser look pedagogy instead of homileticSp 

The first step is thus a chain of steps. Children must 
be instructed as well as converted; teachers must be 
helped to instruct them; ministers must be trained so 
that they may exalt and fulfil the teaching function of 
the ministry ; the curriculum of the professional schools^ 
which has already broadened to include missions and 
sociology, must make room for the science and art of 
teaching and of organization, and for the study of the 
child, 

a. But the problem of religious education, as of all 
education, is two-faced: it has to do* not merely with the 
truth, but with the machinery for making the truth 
effective. Religious education on the side of organiza- 
tion is undeniably and palpably weak. Generally speak- 
ing, there exist no effective arrangements for discipline, 
for grading^ for home preparation, for promotion, for 
graduation. The course of study is chaotic, without 
beginning or end; what should be a highroad is a cow- 
path broken by geologic faults. Sunday-school behavior 
has become a byword; no one respects an institution 
that does not respect itself, children least of aiL But 
grading and promotion and home study are not doctri- 
naire desiderata; they are facts, today realized in many 
schools, small as well as large. 

In one school that I know of, graduation is made a 
means of grace. It is a mission school of two thousand 
members. Formerly there were in this school no set 
course, no requirements for completing the workt no 
arrangements for honorably severing connection with 
the school. The boys when they got ready dropped 
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out. And then when they met the superintendent on the 
street, relations were somewhat strained. Neither knew 
just how the other stood. The lad felt that somehow 
he had done wrong, but wasn't exactly sure; neither was 
the superintendent. To remedy this evil an arrangement 
was made whereby upon completion of a certain required 
course one could gain honorable dismissal from the 
school. Those thus dismissed might continue for gradu- 
ate work by making application each year. The result 
has been, first, that many more stay to complete the 
course; second, that many stay for graduate work; and, 
third, that those who are honorably dismissed hold up 
their heads when they meet the superintendent or their 
teacher on the street. 

Lack of organization leaves the weight of these prob- 
lems on the shoulders of the individual teachers — which 
is as unreasonable as it is unfair. Discipline, for exam- 
ple, is doubtless largely the teacher's business, but back 
of the teacher there must^be^the authority of the school 
interpreted through the organization of the school. A 
certain boy who was distinctly bad in the Sunday-school 
class was observed to be one of the best in the industrial 
class held on Saturday. "How is it," said the teacher, 
**that you cut up so in Sunday school and behave so well 
here?" "Well," said the boy, "here I have something 
to occupy my mind; in Sunday school I don't." 

That suggests one solution of the behavior problem. 
But along with this there must be in the background the 
clear idea that those who wilfully persist in disorder will 
be permitted to withdraw, under compulsion. In prac- 
tice, however, the frequency of this compulsory segre- 
gation is in inverse ratio to its felt inevitableness, which, 
being interpreted, simply means that you won't have to 
do what you said you'd do, if the boy knows you meant it. 

It is sometimes felt that a high degree of organiza- 
tion is incompatible with a due exercise of personality; 
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but, rightly understood and applied, organization rein- 
forces, not replaces, personality. Instead of forcing 
teachers to stand alone, with organization we strengthen 
the individual by the authority, the system, and the 
spirit of the whole. The true function of machinery in 
education is to give the educative forces a chance to do 
their work without loss of power. 

The training of religious teachers, including minis- 
ters, and the organization of religious agencies, including 
the Sunday school, constitute, in my judgment, the next 
step forward in religious education. For the accom- 
plishment of this work a central organization is indispen- 
sable. And it is because of this need of a central 
organization, to serve as a clearing-house of ideals, as a 
bureau of information regarding proposed plans and 
accomplished facts, and as a central source of light and 
power, that I am hopeful of the permanent success of the 
project which is tonight so happily inaugurated. 



REV. w* c. BITTING, D.a, 

FASTOR «T. MORRIS BAFTIST CHURCH, KRW YORK CfTT 

By **religious education^we understand training in the 
knowledge and practice of religious truth ; and that the 
word '* religious*' in this connection must be so compre- 
hensive as to include the vast content of aspiration for 
moral truth and character which lies outside any realms 
of ecclesiasticism or dogmatism. But, since action and 
character are vitally underlaid by truth, we may narrow 
our definition for present purposes to the limits of edu- 
cation in the kfunvkdge of religious matters. Christian 
character is Christian truth personalized. Christian 
service is Christian truth made concrete in deed. Thus^ 
since the supreme source of Christian truth is the Holy 
Scriptures, our subject "reUgtous education" means, 
fundamentally; education Xn the study of the Bible. 
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L Let OS consider some reasons for a forward step 
in religious education, or Bible study. We set aside all 
reasons that may arise from purely spiritual considera- 
tions as being sufficiently recognized, at least in theory, 
by this audience, and confine ourselves to a statement of 
arguments that may be drawn from a survey of condi- 
tions about us. Among these are : 

I. An atmospheric reason. The strides in secular 
education are immense. The modem giant wearing the 
seven-league boots is our American educational system. 
Institutions of learning are expanding not only in endow- 
ments, but also in facilities for the increase of knowledge. 
Their graduates rise in the thermometric scale of 
attainments because of the heat of this educational 
atmosphere. The public-school system is now so richly 
developed that in some cases its g^duates are better 
trained than those of many colleges a score of years ago. 
The organization of the General Education Society for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in secular education 
in our entire land, especially in the South ; the endow- 
ment of a university with {10,000,000 for the express 
purpose of discovering and helping the unusual man; 
and the universal advance of our population in general 
intelligence, are only flashes of forked and sheet lightning 
that reveal an atmosphere surcharged with educational 
electricity. Fascinated by this dazzling display of enthu- 
siasm for culture, the lover of the Bible longs for an 
equally intense enthusiasm for the knowledge of its truths. 
But in this increase of culture acquaintance with the 
Scriptures has an infinitesimal place. The Christian 
scholar inevitably asks himself why this most precious 
source of religious truth is not alluringly presented to 
the otherwise highly educated. It is not strange that 
this Convention should be an expression of this atmos- 
pheric influence as it affects sacred learning. 

2. The evolutionary reason. Quietly and silently 
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there have been at work preparatory energies that have 
wrought nobly. We must not forget them, nor fail to 
acknowledge our profound gratitude to God for them. 
Among them are the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciationf the Bible Study Union Lessons, the thousands of 
faithful pastors who have done the best they knew how 
to doj the scientific spirit of exactness, the passion for 
fact and the historical method of study that have per- 
meated the intellectual processes of men, the gravity 
current of pure fresh air from the higher altitudes of 
Christian scholarship that has descended upon the plain 
of common life, and the deep vital yearning to under- 
stand more thoroughly the contents of the literature 
whose teachings have done so much for personal and 
social morality. These and other energies have been 
noiselessly enlarging our desires ^ until now myriads feel 
that the germinal stage has passed and we are to move 
on in our progress through immaturity one more step 
toward the full corn in the ear. 

3. The missionary reason. There are many persons 
who in one way or another have passed through the 
dark experience of the conflict between a hunger 
for reality and the ideas of the Scriptures that fail to 
satisfy that yearning. They well know the joys of soul 
that came when they escaped from mechanical bondage 
to biological freedom, and were ushered into the realm 
of study, where the divine life once more throbbed through 
human lives, and they felt for themselves the impact of 
the holy pulses* This way they have found to shine 
more and more unto the perfect day. In accordance 
with the sacred principle of stewardship, what else could 
one with such an experience crave than that his own joy 
should be shared by every human being? For one who 
has had such a taste of truth, to love one's neigh- 
bor as himself means the everlasting effort to get that 
neighbor to take some next step forward in his religious 
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ducation. He thinks of millions who are indifferent 
3 the Scriptures ; of other millions who love the Holy 
Writings, but whose benefits from them are limited by 
nistaken conceptions of the Book and faulty methods of 
tudy. It is the vision of these multitudes that stirs 
lim into a zeal that is none the less missionary because 
t is educational. 

4. The irenic reason. One of our ablest educational 
leaders, an earnest Christian, and interested in this Con- 
vention, is reported to have said not long since in a 
private address to ministers that there is a break 
between the faculties of religion and learning. The 
chasm that anywhere yawns between secular learning 
and theology is due to one of two causes, or both : The 
misrepresentation of the Scriptures by the theologian, or 
the prejudice of the secularist. How many scientists 
have been repelled from religion because the friends of 
the Bible mistakenly insisted that it was a text-book 
for students of science ? How many sane men and 
women have lost all interest in the Holy Writings 
because their expounders have from these writings 
deduced errors which they have proclaimed as truths ? 
Darkness has been arrayed in the garments of the light 
of revelation. Is the cause of religion so rich in wealth 
of manhood and womanhood that it can wantonly ignore 
the personalities and influences of those who are 
shaping the course of that vast and pervasive educational 
movement of which we have spoken ? If any next step 
tomrd in religious education could be taken with the 
alrPt branch of truth as a banner, without compromising 
tae adjccti\x "religious," how desirable that step would 
be! 

5- A pwwntiw reason. Think of the young men 
and wocaca in our institutions of learning, and the boys 
aad jir:^ in our public and private schools, who six days 
j» tifce w«^ u^ uught to study all subjects according to 
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processes and canons of investigation dominated by the 
moderii scientific spirit, which is only another name for 
normality. Is it at all surprising that they soon feel the 
wide difiference between the methods used in secular 
training and those employed by agencies for religious 
instruction? Must it not seem to them very queer that 
processes so essential in secular education are unused, if 
not unknown in sacred learning, so far as they can dis- 
cover? Ought it to surprise us if these students soon 
come to believe that a subject is not worth studying at 
all, which is not worth studying on Sunday according to 
methods that yield rich fruits in other spheres on week 
days? Who can tell how much ignorance of and indif- 
ference to religious truth is due to the discrepancy and 
disparity between the intellectual methods employed in 
the pursuit of secular and sacred truth? If some *'next 
step forward*' can save these multitudes of students from 
the penalties of ignorance about religious things, or the 
fogginess of imperfect light, or the death of indiffer- 
ence* is it not high time that we were taking counsel of 
wisdom and exerting ourselves to administer the ounce 
of prevention, rather than wait until the spiritual disease 
compels us with sweat of soul to attempt the probably 
vain effort to administer the pound of cure? Preven- 
tive hygiene is wiser than problematic therapeutics. 

6, A polemic reason. Among the phenomena of 
the religious world today, none is more striking than 
the variety of beliefs and practices. Many of these are, 
to modern students of religious truth, simply grotesque* 
With all allowance for the moral sincerity of those who 
cherish these singular notions and performances, sane 
judgments will agree that fundamentally they rest on 
mistaken conceptions of the Scriptures, and errone- 
ous methods of interpretation. Rut they leach our 
churches, and, what is worse, produce perversions of 
normal Christian manhood and womanhood. The only 
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remedy for these is the constructive one of a better 
method of Bible study. Sarcasm and ridicule only 
intensify devotion, because they arouse the martyr 
spirit. Argument and debate over opinions usually lead 
men to fortify their peculiarities by a prejudiced use of 
the Scriptures. A sane method of Bible study, as a basis 
for the true conception of the Bible and the knowledge of 
its teachings, is the only way to save our churches from 
the loss of many to whose beautiful and sincere spirit 
the enthusiasm of these "isms" appeals, but of whose 
very deficient intellectual conceptions these same^'isms** 
easily take advantage. If a "next step forward" 
could be a germicide for these intellectual bacilli that 
have produced the conspicuous doctrinal and practical 
aberrations we now see, is it not greatly worth our 
while to take it? 

These, and other conditions that might be indicated, 
converge to make imperative some forward movement- 
They unite to form the cry of the man from Macedonia: 
"Come over and help us." When we go we may have 
only a jail, and rods for our backs; but let us go never- 
theless. We must move toward him* A step backward 
would mean cowardice, a step sideward would mean 
dodging. Forward is the only honest direction. All 
agencies — ^ homes, schools of alt kinds, churches, socie- 
ties of young people, the religious press, and all other 
instrumentalities that participate in the religious educa- 
tion of the world — should unite in an energy whose 
holy discontent with the present situation would be 
expressed in terms similar to the motto of an organiza- 
tion of men once known as the "Restless Club/' 

Anywhere but where we are ; 

Nothing could be worse than this ; 
The best is good enough for mc. 

IL Can we then have any idea of what this next ster 
will be? It must be a step. Leaping is out of orde 
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"So IS the kingdom of God, .... for the earth beareth 

fruit automatically; first the blade; then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear." We are not here to bury 
dynamite under existing defective agencies, to explode 
it by verbal or operative concussion, to delight in the 
loudness of detonation, and to cherish the vague hope 
that the paradox of such a catastro]>hic elevation of 
reluctance and good custom that has corrupted the 
religious world, will somehow lodge the things we want 
to uplift in serene and satisfactory altitudes. There is 
not one of us who has this spirit^ or approves such a 
process. We are not flying or running, but walking, 
and we shall not grow weary in taking 'Uhe next step." 

Because it is the next step, naturally it must be taken 
from where we now stand. Direction is always a result- 
ant of energies. The more numerous the energies, the 
more complex the problem of direction. Any single 
agency can walk as it pleases in the pursuit of its own 
ideals and take the consequences. But when different 
agencies combine their energies^ each one modifies and 
is modified by every other, and the resultant direction is 
the product of interaction. Whatever this Convention 
does will necessarily be of this nature. One thing is 
sure, that without combination the agencies that desire 
improvement of the present situation cannot work 
together, and there is no effective way to combine with- 
out organization. 

The ideals of such an organization must be (12) compre- 
hensive enough to include all desirable members of it ; 
(^) worthy to enlist the enthusiasm of every agency inter- 
ested in religious education; {c) gradual enough to pre- 
vent the sense of violence in leaving the last for the 
next; and {d) practical enough to be possible of realiza- 
tion* These are the four characteristics of *' the next 
step," whatever it may be: comprehensive, worthful, 
gradual, and practical* At once some directions are 
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eliminated. The next step cannot be ecclesiastical. 
Nor can it be dogmatic. No body of conceptions, whether 
liberal or conservative or moderate, can form our north 
star. Nor can it be commercial. The farther aloof we 
keep from either union or rivalry with publishing enter- 
prises, the more hopeful will be our prospects. Since 
it cannot be ecclesiastical, nor dogmatic, nor commer- 
cial, the "next step forward" must be wholly and 
aggressively educoHonal. 

And what is the educational step 'to which we are 
shut up by the very necessities of the situation? It is 
simply this : An organized and vigorous campaign for uni- 
versal Bible study according to sound educational methods. 
All education is discipline in normal methods for the 
energy that is being educated, whether physical, mental, 
or moral. "Normality" is the great word. The fruit 
of education is developed energy acting according to 
normal processes. The next step forward in religious 
education will be educational. All hail to the pros- 
pect of that step ! Questions as to plans, methods of 
accomplishing them, agencies for their execution, while 
of the utmost importance, are secondary compared with 
the clear conception of the ideal itself. This is the open 
path that lies before us. It satisfies the four canons 
imposed by the present situation, since it is compre- 
hensive, worthful, gradual, and practicaL No objection 
can be found to this ideal as a resultant by aoy interest, 
whether ecclesiastical, dogmatic, or commerciaK It con- 
fines itself to the realm to which we ail belong, and 
invades no other. 

Furthermore, it promises untold benedictiofts upaoi 
the conditions that impel us to take this step. It share»j 
in the atmospheric educational enthusiasm; it h jh*^ 
natural evolutionary outcome of the work of 
it is the missionary aspect of edui 
and so satisfies the altruistic spir 
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will be effectively irenic toward those who, whether 
through our mistakes or their own prejudices, have 
spurned the study of the Scriptures; it will prevent the 
shock that our intelligent young people feel when they 
become conscious of the un likeness between methods 
pursued in secular education and those followed in 
religious culture; and it will effectively destroy the wild 
notions and performances that are based upon concep- 
tions and processes of study that will not stand the test 
of intellectual sanity. 

In addition to meeting the needs suggested by the 
conditions that have begotten this Convention, it will 
gratify every craving for Christian truth by every heart 
that properly deserves to be called spiritual. Can we 
not all surrender ourselves to this idealf Is there any- 
thing in it that alarms even the most cautious? Does it 
fail in any element that the boldest can reasonably 
demand? And will it not unite all agencies under the 
penalties of their own unbelief in the apparent axiom 
that there is now needed an organized and vigorous 
campaign for universal Bible study according to sound 
educational methods? 

The consideration of results need not detain us. We 
may be like men walking through the woods with a 
lantern on a dark night. The end of the journey may 
not be in sight. We do not care if it is not. But the 
lantern gives enough light for the next step. And that 
we ought to take at once, unless we are prepared to 
spend the night in the woods. 



PRESIDENT J. W, BASH FORD, Ph.D,, D.D., 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY, DELAWARE, OHIO 

The problem which confronts us is the advancement 

of religious education among our young people without 
adopting any measure which even looks toward the 
union of church and state. It is easy to maintain the 
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independence of church and state — we have done that 
for a hundred years. If, on the other hand, we had a 
state religion, it would be easy to foster the religious 
education of the young. But to forbid our state uni- 
versities and public schools taking any step toward the 
adoption of a state religion, and at the same time to 
advance the religious education of the young — this is 
the problem which confronts us. 

A glance at history may throw some light upon the 
problem. In 1630 the town of Boston was founded. 
The second entry in the town records is as follows: 
'* Resolved^ That Brother Philemon Pourpontbe entreated 
to become scholemaster for the nurture and instruction 
of our children." The Boston Public Library contains 
the curriculum of her public school in 1781 — one hun- 
dred and fifty years after its organization. The course 
of study then consisted of the New England Primer, 
DiUworMs Speller, the Psalter, the Creed, the New Testa- 
ment ; and the course closed with the study of the Old 
Testament. Every text- book in the course, aside from 
the reader and the speller, was a text-book on religion. 
Out of curiosity I examined DillwortKs Speller, and found 
that the spelling lessons were interspersed with moral 
and religious instructions in order that the young people 
wrestling with our abominable English orthography might 
be duly reminded that there was a God above them and 
a judgment day ahead. I turned to the New Englafid 
Primer, and found that the first six pages were devoted 
to the alphabet and short words in spelling. Then fol- 
lowed a short catechism, the Lord's Prayer, Watts* 
** Hymns for Children," and two more catechisms. You 
thus see that, from the founding of the public schools in 
New England to the close of the American Revolution, 
the public school was simply the hand-maiden of the 
church, training the children of the colony in orthodoxy 
and in practical righteousness. 
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Doubtless the Puritans were narrow and bigoted. Yet 
the religious training of their children for a hundred and 
fifty years produced by 1 776 a body of men whose clear 
thought, lofty patriotism, and moral heroism in the 
Revolution astonished the civilized world. 

But our ancestors left the Old World for the sake 
of religious freedom ; and the dread of a state church, 
together wUh the growth of liberty of conscience, culmi^ 
nated in the New World in the complete separation of 
church and state at the adoption of our constitution. 
This led to a revolution in the curriculum of the com- 
mon schools between 1780 and 1820. Not a religious 
text-book can be found in a public school in the United 
States today. We have solved thoroughly — and I trust 
forever — one-half of the problem which confronted us. 

The other half of the problem, namely the religious 
instruction of the young, is stirring the civilized world 
today. Englandi in the name of the religious training of 
her children, has recently adopted so unjust and obnoxious 
a system of ecclesiastical instruction in her public schools 
that we may hope for a party revolution. In France one 
ministry has resigned and another is seriously threatened 
by the political and ecclesiastical reaction which has 
arisen from the attempt to separate the church and the 
state in the religious training of the children. What 
solution can we find for this second part of the problem 
— the part which is still vexing the leading nations of 
the Old World? 

Four steps at least seem possible: First, let all 
teachers and public speakers and newspapers lay fresh 
emphasis upon the responsibility of parents for the moral 
and religious training of their children. We have 
approached dangerously near state socialism in our sys- 
tem of public education. We can readily defend the 
maintenance of public schools by taxation on the ground 
that some general intelligence on the part of all our 
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ment- But the cultivation of a cheerful, practical house- 
hold piety, with Scripture mottoes and hymns and 
blessings and prayers together; the laying of the chief 
emphasis in religion upon a childlike trust in God nnani- 
festing itself in daily righteousness and in the gentle 
courtesies of the new chivalry — such household piety 
commends itself alike to the common-sense and the 
sentiments of our American people* The interest and 
the love of parents are already assured in our new enter- 
prise. What ought to be done can be done* Let us inau- 
gurate a crusade for the introduction and acquaintance and 
mutual companionship of parents and children; let us 
arouse the dormant sense of responsibility upon the part 
of parents for their children as the first step in the 
spiritual progress of the twentieth century. 

The second step in the advancement of religious 
education in the United States is the improvement of 
our Sunday schools. The brief history recited above 
shows that between 1780 and 1820 the public-school 
curriculum was revolutionized. The purely religious 
course of study was supplanted by a secular course of 
study. The Sunday school was a providential discovery 
for the crisis which confronted the American people at 
the separation of church and state. And the Sunday 
school has rendered a providential and immortal service 
to the nation. Harsh criticism of this institution is due 
to the blindness which fails to recognize its providential 
place in American history, and to the injustice which 
fails to appreciate the service which love renders freely 
to our children. 

But the very greatness of the service which the Sun- 
day school has rendered the nation in the past, her unique 
position as the teacher of morality and religion to 
our children, should make us all the more eager to se- 
cure all possible improvement for the future, 

I do not think that this improvement will arise by 
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employing teachers generally in our Sunday schools as 
we employ them in our day schools. Many men and 
women whose incomes are far greater than the incomes 
of our teachers in the day schools are serving our Ameri- 
can Sunday schools out of love for the young people. 
It is absurd to speak of men like the late Lewis Miller 
and D. L. Moody, like John Wanamaker and B. F. 
Jacobs, Associate Justice Brewer and Russell Conwell, 
Dts. Hurlbut and Peloubet, like Henry Clay Trumbull 
and Bishop Warren and Bishop Vincent, as mere "arti- 
sans in teaching," "practicing" on the souls of our chil- 
dren. When the profession of teaching in the American 
Sunday school ceases to be a call of duty and a labor of 
love and becomes the drudgery of hirelings, we shall see 
the decadence of the most fruitful form of spiritual 
activity in our churches. 

On the other hand, the members of the church and 
the fathers and mothers of the children taught should at 
least acknowledge the loving service of the Sunday- 
school teachers by furnishing them, at the expense of the 
church, a fine working teachers* library, with the best 
possible lesson-helps and with the latest appliances and 
objects for illustrating and making interesting the les- 
sons. More, the church ought to furnish her Sunday- 
school teachers an opportunity to kindle afresh their en- 
thusiasm and to enrich their mental and spiritual lives 
by sending them to Chautauqua assemblies and summer 
schools where they can increase their knowledge of the 
Bible and their proficiency in the religious training of the 
children. Surely we can push the organization of non- 
resident classes among Sunday-school teachers for the 
thirty-seven courses already organized by the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. 

I am not a prophet or the son of a prophet, but I feel 
an inward conviction that during the next ten or fifteen 
years a million people ought to be organized for the 
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daily study of the Bible. If we can secure through the 
Institute of Sacred Literature an intelligent grasp of 
each author's meaning in writing the various books of 
the Bible, and then rekindle enthusiasm by the devo- 
tional study of the Bible as the Word of God, we can 
inaugurate a spiritual revolution among teachers and stu- 
dents in the next twenty-five years, which will be greater 
in its consequences than any other religious revolution 
inaugurated in the history of the church. How more 
fittingly can we prepare for and introduce the Dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit ? 

The third step in the religious advancement of the 
young people of the United States should be taken by 
our private colleges* In these institutions of learning, 
from Yale, Harvard, Hopkins, Chicago, Northwestern, 
and Stanford down to the humblest college founded by 
the weakest church in America, there cannot arise the 
slightest embarrassment over any possible union of 
church and state, or the slightest objection to the more 
vigorous moral and spiritual activity of the profes- 
sors. 

They say in Germany: ** As the young men in the 
universities think today, so will the nation think tomor- 
row/' We teachers in the private institutions of learning 
owe a greater service to the ideals of the Christian men 
and women who founded our universities and whose sac- 
rifices make possible our lives of study than we have yet 
recognised, much less discharged. More should be done 
by us in teaching the Bible as the most potent moral 
literature of the world, and as containing a revelation of 
the righteousness and love of God in the gift of Jesus 
Christ. It is not creditable to strong universities that 
they maintain chairs in almost all possible subjects — and 
not one of them has a needless chair^ — it is not credit- 
able that they maintain chairs of dentistry and farriery 
and have no chair of the English Bible. "But these 
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ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone." 

When we remember that there are 129,000 young 
people in our private colleges and universities and profes- 
sional schools, as compared with 46,000 in our state uni- 
versities, when we remember that these private colleges 
and universities are not restrained by any fear of the 
union of church and state — surely it becomes our high 
duty, as it is our providential privilege, to set the pace 
of moral and spiritual training in the American universi- 
ties for the twentieth century. But we can do more 
than teach. We can co-operate with the Christian stu- 
dents in promoting the religious life of the universities, 
just as we already co-operate with them in athletics, and 
take them to work beside us in our laboratories, and 
unite with them in scientific and classical clubs. We 
can thus help young people to close the chasm between 
the actual and ideal, and do much to advance the reli- 
gious life of the nation. Above all, in this new era of 
world-expansion, let us present Christ as the hope of the 
race, and appeal to the moral heroism of our students to 
carry the message of eternal life, along with our com- 
merce and our inventions, to all the nations of the earth. 

Fourthly, the teachers in the state universities, and 
especially in the common schools, can do much to 
advance the moral and religious life of the young. We 
must never forget the first maxim of teaching, that 
example is more powerful than precept. We all feel 
that a teacher who is constantly striving in public-school 
work to drag in the dogmas of his church fails to com- 
prehend the genius of the republic and is disloyal to the 
great mass of his supporters who are not members of his 
sect. The public must not permit any acts upon the 
part of teachers which suggest a union of church and 
state. Upon the other hand, the state does not assume 
to invade the sanctity of private life. Indeed, the state 
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IS glad, on purely public grounds, to secure the finest 
and most ideal characters for public-school work. And 
there are thousands of cases in our public schools where 
a Christian woman, like President McKinley's sister, of 
Canton, by a sweet, attractive personality and a hopeful, 
cheerful piety, has done more to mold the moral and 
religious life of the children than the minister in the 
pulpit or even the mother in the home, I pray that the 
time may never come when Christian manliness among 
men or Christian saintliness among women will prove a 
bar to public service in the common schools. 

But we are not limited to the mere silent influence of 
example* There is no more objection to a college pro- 

I lessor's attending a meeting of the Y. M« C* A. in the 

(city in which his students live than to his witnessing a 
baseball game in which his students participate. There 
need be no more objection to the president of a state 
university attending church, and even at times participa- 

iting in the services^ than to a justice of the Supreme 
Court teaching in the Sunday school. The state has 
never interposed an objection to the reasonable activity 
of her servants outside of their official duties. And in 
our state universities those professors are regarded with 
special love who, outside of their prescribed work in the 

I class-room, are willing to spend and be spent in helping 
the young people committed to their care to realize their 
intellectual and commercial aims, their social and moral 
aspirations. 

While theoretically, therefore, the state universities 
cannot teach the creed of any church, nevertheless it is 
unjust to characterize them as godless institutions, and 
unwise to overlook their possibilities for service toward 
the solution of the problem which we are studying this 
evening. 

We may even go a step farther. Matthew Arnold, 
who lived and died under the aspersion of heterodoxy, 
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nevertheless in his report as school inspector of Great 
Britain advocated the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools of England, not in the interest of the church, but 
because he believed this book to represent the highest 
literature of the human race. 

Huxley, who professed agnosticism throughout his 
life as to the superhuman claims of Christ, nevertheless 
pleaded earnestly for the reading of selections from the 
Bible in the public schools of England, on the ground that 
the Bible had shown itself for generations the most 
potent literature for moral culture which the human race 
possesses. Hence he maintained that common-sense and 
science unite in demanding the use of this book for the 
moral training of the young. 

The ordinance of 1787 which, next to the constitution 
of the United States, is the charter of the Northwest, 
declares that "religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged." Surely this charter, construed either 
technically and verbally, or liberally and in accordance 
with its spirit, gives the teachers of the Northwest the 
right to read before their children selections from that 
book for which Arnold and Huxley pleaded in the name 
of literature and life. 

A narrow and mechanical construction of the law 
may forbid the use of the Lord's Prayer or the Sermon 
on the Mount in public schools in which the precepts of 
Buddha and Confucius may be read without the slightest 
criticism. The National Educational Association, whose 
instincts for the promotion of the highest interests of the 
children are wiser than the bigotry of secularism, declared 
last summer, by a unanimous vote, in favor of the use of 
selections from the Bible for reading lessons in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Indeed, if we ever reach a scientific knowledge of 
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human nature, and if Christ furnishes the only scientific 
solution of its problems, verifiable by the test of experi- 
ment, we shall eventually reach a science of religion; 
and we shall teach that science just as we teach the 
Copernican System — not in the name of the church, or 
in antagonism to it — but in the name of science and for 
the welfare of our children. If, indeed, young people 
pass through a period of storm and stress in their ado- 
lescence, and if Christ alone brings peace to turbulent 
souls ; if, indeed, no man ever secures his highest inter- 
ests by selfishly seeking them, and if Christ presents the 
scientific method of human progress in the law of love ; 
if, indeed, the human heart eternally aspires after the 
ideal, and if this ideal finds its only objective embodi- 
ment in Christ and its most perfect subjective realization 
through our union with Him, then civilization will yet 
reach the period when Christianity shall become the 
common law of the Republic and the highest science of 
the race. 



SECOND SESSION 
PRAYER 

MR. FREDERICK B. SMITH, 

SECEKTARY INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE YOUNG MEN's CMBISTIAW 
ASSOCIATIONS, NEW YORK CITY 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for thy mani- 
fold blessings to us, for all the privileges we enjoy in life 
and for the revelation of thyself which thou hast seen fit 
to give in the person of Jesus Christ our Lord. And as 
we assemble together in this Convention, we would lift 
our hearts to thee in earnest prayer, asking that thou wilt 
grant the presence and the power and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, We thank thee, dear Lord, not only for Jesus 
Christ, but we thank thee for the church that he founded 
upon earth, for all its magnificent and splendid record in 
the years that have passed, and for all the methods that 
are being used today to advance its truth and build up its 
cause. We thank thee, too, for thy Holy Word, that reve- 
lation of thyself which thou hast given ; and as we meet 
together this morning we unite in praying that the study 
of thy Word may be greatly increased and that its 
majestic truths may be unfolded, that we may come to 
know of the things that are truly worth while. 

We thank thee, O God, not only for thy church and 
for thy Word, and for Jesus Christ our Lord, but we 
thank thee for the saints of God who have stood true 
during all the years that have passed. Our hearts are 
made sad when we remember that sometimes those who 
have stood for thy truth have suffered martyrdom. And 
yet, our Father in Heaven, as we worship thee this morn- 
ing, we praise thee that thou hast given in the past such 
a spirit of loyalty for truth to those that have followed 
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thee in other years that they have not counted their lives 
dear unto themselves, but have shed their blood and have 
given up life that thy gospel might be proclaimed and 
preserved. 

O Godp we thank thee for the stubbornness of reli- 
gious conviction and of the religious power in the past. 
We pray that there may be no waning of such a spirit; 
but as the days swiftly come and go, bringing us from 
one scene to another, may there be more and more of 
those who shall stand for the truth as they believe it. 

Hear our prayer for thy blessing upon the deliberations 
of this Convention today. Our Father in Heaven, some 
of us are constrained to believe that there has come an 
opportune time to pause and for a moment to think over 
the old truths again. We pray that thou wilt forgive in us 
the errors of the past. We do worship thee and praise 
thee that over and beyond the errors of men thou hast 
seen fit to have thy truth go on; and Lord we pray that 
the mistakes of the past may not be repeated in the 
future. Believing as we do that there must ever come 
to us better truths and better ways of applying them, we 
meet this morning and pray for thy blessing, that our 
deliberations may be without passion and without preju- 
dice : may we come as one united body, one group of 
united people, believing in God and Jesus Christ his Son, 
May we unite together our thought that thy cause may be 
advanced, the strongholds of evil torn down, and the gos* 
pel of Jesus Christ proclaimed with even greater power. 

Hear us in our morning prayer. And now as we 
close our petition, we ask that the Spirit who has ever 
been striving with men and guiding their thoughts, may 
be with us. We are yet reminded that the best revela- 
tions of thyself have not been the revelations of flesh 
and blood, but have been the revelations of thy Spirit, 
Grant us the Spirit *s guidance and power. We ask it to 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord* Amen, 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A PART OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph,D,, 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY^ EVANSTON^ ILLINOIS 

The modern conception of religious education takes 
the form of an argument. True education, it says, must 
develop all the normal capacities of the mind; religion 
is one of these normal capacities; therefore true educa- 
tion includes education in religion* If, for any reason, 
the state does not impart religious training, then the home 
and the church must assume the whole task. This task 
is no mere appendix to general education, but an essen- 
tial part thereof. It is not a special or professional mat- 
ter whichp like training in the fine arts, may be left to 
individual taste or ambition. Religious education must 
be provided for all children, and institutions that provide 
it for any children are organs of the general educational 
system. 

This view is modern in the sense that a new awaken- 
ing to it is upon us; it is modern in the sense that the 
exclusion of religious instruction from the public schools 
has given it peculiar emphasis and peculiar form ; yet, in 
one form or another, it is as old as civilization* The 
theory that there can be any education that does not 
include religion ; the theory that looks upon our so-called 
secular schools as a scheme of general education, leaving 
religious training as a mere side issue, is so new as to be 
almost bizarre. If, therefore, any new idea is before us 
for our judgment, the question should be formulated as 
follows: What shall wc think of the strange notion that 
men can be truly educated without reference to the devel- 
opment of their religious nature? 

44 
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It is well» however, to think through the old idea in 
order to see whether it is, in any full sensCi a modern idea 
also. In the present state of educational philosophy and 
of religious thought, can we make good the assertion 
that sound general education must include religion 7 If 
so, what shall we think of the education, commonly called 
general, that leaves religion out? What follows, also, with 
respect to the present relative isolation of religious edu- 
cation from our school system and our school methods? 

The central fact of the modern educational movement 
is recognition of the child as a determining factor in 
the whole educational scheme* The child is a living 
organism, a being that grows from within by assimilation, 
not from without by accretion. Therefore the laws of the 
child-mind yield laws for educating the child, laws as to 
method, and laws as to material. Education is not to 
press the child into any prearranged mold, but to bring 
out his normal powers in their own natural order. 

Religious education has commonly proceeded from 
the opposite point of view, namely, from a fixed system 
of religion to which the child is to be shaped. If, then, 
religion is to find any place in a general scheme of edu* 
cation under modern conditions, some kind of settle- 
ment must be effected between these opposing points of 
view. If we start from the modern philosophy of educa- 
tion, our question is this: Is the human being essentially 
religious, or only adventitiously so ? Does religious 
nurture develop something already there in the child, or 
does it merely attach religion to the child, or the child 
to religion? On the other hand, if we start from the 
standpoint of religion, our question is : Does not all edu- 
cation aim to fit the child for some goal or destiny; and, 
if so, how does religious education differ from any other 
except through its definition of the goal? 

That the child has a religious nature can be asserted 
with a degree of scientific positiveness that was never 
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possible before the present day. First, every theory 
that makes religion a mere by-product of history has 
been almost universally abandoned. Religion has come 
up out of the mind of man as a natural response to uni- 
versal experience. There is debate as to the content, the 
utility, and the significance of this response, but none as 
to its naturalness. The psychology of the day finds that 
religion is as deeply rooted in human nature as any of 
the higher instincts or impulses that distinguish man from 
lower orders of life. 

The idea that religion belongs to man as such has 
been reinforced in recent years by accumulating evidence 
that the development of the human individual runs paral- 
lel, in a general way, to the evolution of man. The indi- 
vidual is said to recapitulate the history of his race. It 
follows that the mighty power and pervasiveness of 
religion in general history are to be looked for in minia- 
ture in child-life. 

Observation confirms this presumption. The kinder- 
garten, the highest outward expression of our knowledge 
of child-nature, is squarely built upon the religiousness 
of the child. Frobel's whole plan of education revolved 
around the thought that God is a present reality within 
us and within nature about us, and that the end of edu- 
cation is to make us conscious of his presence. This was 
a philosophical idea, of course, but to Frobel's eye, and 
according to the experience of kindergartners, the child 
freely, joyously responds to it. 

The same observation has been made within the home 
circle. What is that wondrous reverence and sense of 
dependence with which little children look up to their 
parents, sometimes actually believing that the father is 
God, but the first stage of the feeling of absolute de- 
pendence which Schleiermacher declared to be the essence 
of religion? The appetite of children for fairy-tales, 
wonder-stories, and heroic legends reveals the very same 
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impulse that once peopled the woodlands, the moun- 
tains, and the sea with supernatural beings^ heard in the 
thunder the voice of the storm-god, beheld in the rising 
sun the very face of divinity, and traced our human 
pedigree back to demigods. 

The evidence becomes piercingly luminous in the 
period of adolescence, when childhood culminates and 
pauses before settling into the fixed forms of manhood. 
Adolescence reveals in the blossom the seeds that were 
germinating through infancy and childhood. What dis- 
tinctly human quality ^ — one not shared with the brutes — 
is more characteristic of adolescence than susceptibility 
to the ideal longings that culminate in religion ? Inter- 
fused with the hero-worship, the romanticism, the truth- 
and beauty -seeking, the self-consciousness of youth, is a 
reaching out after something more satisfying than all 
that our eyes see and our hands handle* 

The philosophy of religion goes one step farther, and 
declares that analysis of human consciousness in its 
three phases — the true, the good, and the beautiful — 
reveals the idea of God as implicit in the whole of our 
conscious life. 

Here religious education takes its stand* It declares, 
with all the authority of the history of the race, with all 
the authority of sound observation and analysis, that 
religion is an essential factor of the human personality, 
and that, therefore, a place must be found for religious 
education within general education. 

We reach this conclusion from the pedagogical point 
of view. But there is also a religious point of view. 
The pedagogue says : " Bring out what is already in the 
child.** Religion says : ** Bring the child into obedience 
to the will of God/' Apparently education is guided by 
what the child already is, whereas religion prescribes 
what he must become. Can we unite these two points of 
view? 
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The case is not different for religious education from 
what it is for education universally* The reason why 
schools exist at all is threefold : because children cannot 
remain children; because what happens to them during 
childhood affects their maturity for good or ill ; and be- 
cause adults know which is the better life and can help 
children to attain it. What adults know of the good life 
does and must preside over all education whatsoever. 
The material put before the child is always selected^ and 
it should be adapted not only to the child's spontaneous 
interests, but also to producing the kind of man we wish 
him to be* 

At this point the educational reform has been some- 
what halting. Is the end of education knowledge, or 
culture, or power? Is it intellectual or ethical? Is it 
individual or social ? Just at present there is a flood-tide 
of sentiment that asserts that the^end is neither knowl- 
edge^ nor culture, nor power as such, nor anything else 
that is merely individual, but rather social adjustment 
and efficiency. This is a favorable moment for religion 
to lift up her voice and proclaim that within her hand is 
the final meaning of life, and that to her belongs, not 
only a place, but the supreme place, in determining the 
end of education. 

The point of view of the-child-that-is and the point 
of view of thc-man-he-should-becomc are reconciled 
through the insight that the later self is preformed in the 
earlier. It is possible to make education ethical because 
the child's nature is ethical ; social because it is social. 
The ethical authority to which the child is taught to bow 
is already within the child himself. It is the same with 
religious education ; it is the same with specifically Chris- 
tian education. God has made us in his own image and 
likeness; he has formed us for himself, and there is a 
sense in which, as one of the Fathers said, the soul is 
naturally Christian. 
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At this point religious thought transfigures the whole 
idea of education. The chief factor in the process is no 
longer the text*book; it is no longer the teacher; it is 
God who preforms the child for himself, plants within 
him the religious impulse, and grants to parents and 
teachers the privilege of co-operating to bring the child 
to a divine destiny. The time is not far behind us when 
men failed to connect the thought of childhood or the 
thought of education with the thought of God, They 
put education and religion in sharp antithesis, making 
one a human process, the other divine. Even today 
there is distrust of religious education lest it shall leave 
conversion and religious experience out of the account. 
But in reality infancy, childhood, and adolescence are 
themselves a divinely appointed school of personal reli- 
gion, a school in which the divine Spirit is prime mover 
and chief factor. Religion does not flow from the 
teacher to the child; it is not given, or communicated, 
or impressed, merely from without; it is a vital impulse, 
and its source is the source of all light and life. In the 
normal unfolding of a child's soul we behold the work 
of the Logos who gives himself to every man coming 
into the world. When the Logos comes to a child, he 
comes to his own^ and it is in the profoundest sense 
natural that the child should increasingly receive him as 
the powers of the personality enlarge. 

The thought of God works a further transformation 
in our thought of education. For God's will compasses 
all the ends, his presence suffuses all the means, and his 
power works in all the processes of it* Accordingly, 
religious education is not a part of general education, it 
is general education^ It is the whole of which our 
so-called secular education is only a part or a phase. 
Religious education alone takes account of the whole per- 
sonality, of all its powers, all its duties, all its possibili- 
ties, and of the ultimate reality of the environment. T 
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special hours, places, and material employed in religious 
training do not stand for any mere department ; they 
repesent the inner meaning of education and of life in 
their totality. 

Our practical problem, therefore, is greater than that 
of organizing a good Sunday school and promoting reli- 
gion in the home. The spirit of religion must be infused 
into the whole educational organism. Religion has not 
separated itself from general education, but public edu- 
cation has separated itself from the vine of which it is a 
branch. Yet not wholly, for there are leaders of public 
instruction who see that the end of education is one with 
the end of life, and that, though religious instruction be 
excluded from the schools, the spirit of religion should 
pervade the whole system. The time has not come, it is 
not very near, when the public school can resume the 
work of specific religious instruction. We must first 
learn more of Christian union. But we are needlessly 
squeamish regarding the limits of the moral and spiritual 
functions of our school system. The system exists as an 
expression of the ideals of our civilization. In the most 
democratic state there is no reason why ideals that are 
common to the people should not be expressed in the 
people's schools, even though some citizens should dis- 
approve. We shall never secure an ideal school system 
by consulting the citizen who has the fewest ideals. 
Why not assume that some principles of the spiritual life 
are already settled, and that these principles are to con- 
trol our schools? Why should not moral training be 
made to approach nearer and nearer to the fully unified 
ideal that is found in our religion ? 

On the other hand, it behooves the home and the 
church, realizing that they are members of the general 
educational organism, to relate their work more closely 
to that of the public school, the high school, and the col- 
lege. Religious education is not peculiar in method, but 
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only in its aim and in the material as determined by the 
aim* All the results of modern progress in educational 
philosophy, methodsj and organization belong to the 
home and the church as much as to the state schools* 

Existing organs and methods of religious training — 
the Sunday school, the young people's society, the junior 
and intermediate societies, the Young Men's Christian 
Associations, the catechism, the lesson systems and 
lesson-helps — arose, for the most part, in response to 
special needs, and were adopted with no clear conscious- 
ness of their possible place in a general scheme of educa- 
tion. This is not a matter of reproach at alL On the 
contrary^ these things have all pursued the normal course 
of development, which consists first of all in doing the 
thing that is immediately needed, the theory being left 
for later working out. But when the theory has been 
worked out, then the organ that arose in an incidental 
way may attain to higher usefulness through understand- 
ing of its nature, lawSf and relations. 

This self-conscious, fully reflective step must now be 
taken. There is a great body of pedagogical philosophy 
that must be assimilated. There arc principles of teach- 
ing that must be observed. There is knowledge of the 
child-mind that must be utilized. There are riches of 
knowledge in many directions that are waiting to be con- 
secrated to Christ in the service of children and young 
people* 

We cannot longer neglect these things and remain 
guiltless. The light has dawned, and we must love light 
rather than darkness. Both the home and the church 
must rise to their privilege of being parts of the general 
organism of education. They must realize that they are 
under as much obligation as the principal or the teachers 
in a public school to study the child, to master the mate- 
rial and methods of education, and to acquire skill in the 
educational process. Vastly more time and vastly more 
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money must be devoted to this service, and we must 
never regard either home or church as normally success- 
ful until it is no longer the exception but the rule for 
children to ' grow up Christians, and never to know them- 
selves as being otherwise.' 



PROFESSOR EDWIN D. STARBUCK. Ph.D.. 

LBLAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

We are here today because the world will not stand 
still. Each age has its new thought, its new ideas, and 
its new duties. Each generation must shape its prob- 
lems afresh. There is an educational ideal that belongs 
peculiarly to each age. There is no ''new education" 
any more than there is a new poetry or a new music. 
Still, it is true of education as of poetry and music, 
that along with the changing modes of life and thought 
it takes on different coloring. It has been the purpose 
of education always to interpret the best life of the world 
anew to each generation; to bring each child into pos- 
session of the truest heart wisdom of the race ; to beau- 
tify and enrich society through perfecting its individual 
units. 

This has been a difficult task, especially in matters of 
religion. It has usually been under compulsion that 
religion has been forced to accept and utilize newer con- 
ceptions of astronomy, physics, biology, and history. It 
is safe to assert that a change in this respect has come 
about. Religious people are at last learning to look for 
the revelations of ever-widening truth as their chief busi- 
ness in life, rather than to guard and cherish some for- 
mula or custom. We appreciate as never before that, as 
our views of the world change and our ideas take on new 
shades of emphasis, religious education must re-form its 
methods and subject-matter. 

I wish to mention three growing world-conceptions 
which have been gaining momentum in recent years, and 
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arc taking possession of human life; and which must be 
incorporated into our methods and ideals of religious 
education, as they have already been recognized rather 
extensively in secular education. They are these; the 
developmental conception of world-processes, the growth 
of individualism, and the recognition of society as an 
organism. 

L The growth conception. The universe seems to 
t be in a process of becoming, of self-revelation. It flows. 
It IS dynamic and not static. It seems to be moving on 
in obedience to a purpose, no one fully knows what. 
For a long time this truth has been accepted piecemeal. 
Men have readily believed that it was by this process of 
unfolding of development, of evolution, that the worlds 
were made; that the continents and seas, mountains and 
valleys were formed ; that languages, governments, and 
institutions have taken shape. But while aflSrming the 
great truth, we have been inclined to make reservations; 
governments were given by God for the control of man ; 
■ man was created at a specific time and out of hand; the 
Bible was a definite **revelation" to man and ready- 
formed- But these idols have been shattered one by 
one. The facts of embryology, comparative anatomy, 
geology, biblical history, and criticism have conspired to 
compel mankind to stand face to face with the naked 
truth that growth is the method of life; that the divine 
Life as the reality of the universe is in a process of eter- 
nal change, transition, and self-revelation. 

What, now, are some of the implications for religious 
education of the acceptance of the developmental point 
of view? A few of the central ones may be noted by 
way of illustration, 

I. Religions grow* Religion is a part of life. It 
is not something tacked on, something which has come 
ab txtra. It springs up within and out of life itself. We 
shall never be workers together with God in the largest 
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way and truest sense as long as we keep the false distinc- 
tion between the world of nature and the world of 
grace, 

2. Religious education is a part of education in its 
largest sense. The Sunday school is already happily 
borrowing from ** secular" education, not only teachers, 
but methods and curriculum, in so far as they apply. 
The feeling of the unity of life must lead us to feel the 
weakness of the distinction between secular and religious 
education. The end of all education must center in the 
deepest and highest products of development — the spir- 
itual life. 

3. The Bible is a product of world-development and 
a record of race-history. Its value is in leading people 
to feel the movement of spirit — the ebb and flow, the 
strife, pain, and victory — ^of a devout people, and to 
awaken in those of the present time the same stirring of 
soul and struggle and victory as are there set forth in 
bold perspective. 

4. The end of Sunday-school and other religious in- 
struction is growth — growth of individuals and society. 
We have many substituted and less worthy ends in reli* 
gious education. In the Sunday school, for example, we 
want large classes, or we desire to make the Sunday 
school the feeder of the church, or we set before our- 
selves the purpose of trying to teach as much as possible 
of the Bible, If we would keep in mind that the end we 
have in view is the spiritual development of our children, 
these would fall away as mere rags and husks. We would 
look into the lives and hearts of our children, and inevi- 
tably be drawn to them with a sympathetic devotion 
which would make us wiser in ways and means of help- 
ing them than we are. 

Our question would always be : *^ Taking this child as 
it is today, what can I best do to call out its life to 
respond to the true and good and beautiful?'* The 
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object of the mother is not to get as much bread and 
meat as possible down the cbildp but to give it that by 
which it can grow. Teach the Bible, to be sure, and 
such particular parts of it as wilt fit the child's needs; 
but use it as a means and not as an end. Teach wlmiever 
is the best food now for the pupil's good. In early years 
it may be fairy-stories with the morals left in, skilfully 
k selected, to be sure, as Felix Adler in his Moral Instruc- 
timi of ChUdren has wisely shown the way^ in order to 
impress the thing to be taught. In youth the end may 
be reached by the stirring poems of Matthew Arnold 
and Browning, or essays of Emerson and Carlyle, or 
novels of George Eliot, as well as by the literature of 
the Bible. 

5. We shall be led to respect the needs of chil- 
dren as distinct from those of adults. The curriculum 
of religious instruction has been devised by adults who 
have forgotten how it seems to be a child. The almost 
uniform methods and subject-matter for all ages of pupils 
testify to the fact. Ultimately there should be a cur- 
riculum for the Sunday school, as skilfully graded as for 
the day school. At any cost, the needs of children 
should be respected. Childhood is the arena in which 
the problems of race-development are to be fought out. 
With the help of John Fiske, we are coming to see as 
never before the meaning of the Master when he took a 
child and said: "Of such is the kingdom of heaven/' 
The child comes freighted with the result of millenniums 
of race-experience. It is the essence of world-wisdom 
in germ, the God-life incarnate* It is our work as 
teachers, by all the skill we have, to bring into realiza- 
tion its latent possibilities. 

IL Another conception which has been gaining 
ground and more and more influencing our ideals is the 
recognition of the worth of the individual. The time 
was, a few centuries ago, when the machinery of the 
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social and institutional order had swallowed up the indi- 
vidual. Persons existed for kings and armies and the 
church. Education existed chiefly to fit men for the 
church and to prepare them for heaven. We still have 
remains of that conception in the songs, sermons, and 
customs which depreciate in the extreme the worth of 
this life — **a vale of tears" — and of the individual — "a 
worm of the dust." The old scheme was a mill in which 
to grind people through such a mold that they would fit 
the church or state or heaven. 

Gradually men have fought their way to such a 
degree of emancipation as to come into possession of 
their pwn souls. The record of the struggle has given 
us the Reformation, at first an imperfect victory; for, as 
Davidson says, '' Protestantism, after its first enthusiasm 
of negation was over, more and more belied its first 
principles and bowed down before authority." This 
movement gave us the enlightenment, the philosophies 
of Descartes, Locke, Kant, and Hegel. In an exagger- 
ated form it broke out in the French Revolution and 
through Rousseau. It is recorded in the establishment 
of democracies and republics. It speaks through the 
Declaration of Independence, strikes, and labor unions, 
and in the ethics of freedom and individualism and 
hedonism. The record of this movement has been 
expressed in the educational theories of those who have 
stood as the great exponents of education — Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Rosmini, Horace Mann, and espe- 
cially in Frobel. The recognition of individuals and 
individual needs has been, in fact, the dominant note in 
the message of the great educators. It is a chord to 
which ''secular" education is more or less vitally 
responding. It represents one of the great needs in 
religious education. 

What are its implications in respect to the problem 
of religious education ? It furnishes a new motive for 
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religious work. The end is not far oEf in some remote 
sphere or other world, It is here and now — ^to do what 
we can to help and inspire and beautify these individual 
lives in which the seeds of truth may germinate and 
grow. Our work is like tha^ of the gardener — to tend, 
and cultivate, and watch ; if it is a rose, to try to produce 
the most beautiful rose; if it is a lily, then make it a 
perfect lily. 

It is through the enrichment that comes from differ- 
ent tastes and insights that our common grasp of truth 
and hold on life increase. Differentiation and variation 
are inseparably bound up with the growth -process. No 
two things are alike. Each individual is God's under- 
study, and he never repeats himself. When we catch 
the full significance of it, we shall break away from much 
of the uniformity that now hampers us. We expect people 
to profess the same beliefs, enjoy the same kind of serv- 
ices, study the same lessons and in the same way. We 
shall drop much of the prescribed work and perhaps 
follow t&pks instead of set lessons, many days or even 
months, if they represent the lines along which the per- 
sons we are instructing are growing normally- We shall, 
many times, be learners along with our pupils. 

Not long since, in addressing some ministers on the 
treatment of doubt in young people, I made a plea for 
approaching them with sympathy, since doubt for this or 
that person may represent a necessary and normal step 
in his development. In the discussion following, an 
elderly man who had been a successful and revered 
teacher in a theological seminary, said : *' I have learned 
when a young man is in doubt to approach him, not only 
with sympathy, but with a great deal of reverence, 
because I have found that the great things of life are 
working themselves out there." The end of education 
and of life is to realize to the fullest extent the divine 
life as it is coming to light in individual souls. 
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III. Now that individualism is becoming a realized 
fact, now that each person can stand apart from and above 
the thraldom of society and the trammels of a material 
existence, what have we? Often a swaggering conceit, 
social irresponsibility, anarchism social and political, 
exaggerated individualism in ethics and religion. But 
these are the price we have had to pay for a great con- 
quest. 

At the same time, there has been growing side by 
side with individualism, perhaps a little in its wake, a 
fuller recognition of society as an organism. The devel- 
opment of the one is the condition of the other. A 
society exists only through its units. A social con- 
science can never arise apart from a sense of individual 
responsibility. One might easily trace the records in 
history and in contemporary life of the growing sense of 
"solidarity." The present Convention is a sufficient 
index of the importance we feel of finding our life 
through each other, of uniting our interests, out of our 
common thought to start an impulse whose force shall 
be felt throughout our national life. "No man liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself." 

Through the appreciation of society as an organism 
there is opening up before us a perfected life which 
shall reflect in its interrelations and organized forms a 
grander future than before had seemed possible — larger, 
as the whole is larger than its parts; more beautiful, as 
a harmony is more beautiful than a single note; more 
stimulating, inasmuch as through it the lines for indi- 
vidual expression open in every direction; more inspir- 
ing, since each person feels the pulsing life of every 
other. 

This conception must, likewise, bear fruit in religious 
education. Here again we shall find a new impulse for 
our work. The work of education is social and not 
selfish. Instead of whining about our eternal salvation 
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and begging for blessings, we are to be up and active. 
Then our happiness and our salvation will take care of 
themselves. Our chief business today is to live beauti- 
fully and helpfully in this present world, trusting God 
for the future; to labor for a perfected personal and 
social life, believing that human genius and human con- 
science, in whatever sphere we find ourselves, working 
together with Him, can meet and master the problems of 
human destiny. 

We shall change in some respects our preparation for 
religious work. We may be led to study more sociology 
and less theology, more psychology and less homiletics, 
and more ethics even if it sacrifices some Hebrew and 
Greek. We may hear more of social righteousness and 
less of personal salvation from our pulpits. We shall 
develop, conserve, and utilize more the social instincts 
in young people, rather than disparage and condemn 
them as making against religion. We shall make 
religious organizations reflect the community life, and 
become centers for the stimulation of a higher kind of 
social responsibility. 

The business of religious education is to feel the^cur- 
rents of life that are moving about us and to translate 
them into religion; to appreciate some of the vital forces 
in religion and to translate them into life. These three 
facts — the world and life as dynamic, the worth of the 
individual, and society as an organism — have developed 
into great world-conceptions. It will be well if they are 
incorporated into our methods and ideals of religious 
education. 
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So far as I see, psychological theory at present sim- 
ply emphasizes and reinforces some general principles 
which accompany a practical movement that is already 
going on, deriving its main motives from general con- 
siderations. Psychology has no peculiar gospel or rev- 
elation of its own to deliver. It may, however, serve to 
interpret and illuminate some aspects of what is already 
going on, and thereby assist it in directing itself. 

I shall endeavor to present simply one principle 
which seems to me of help in this interpretation : the 
stress laid in modern psychological theory upon the 
principle of growth and of consequent successive expan- 
sions of experience on different levels. Since the mind 
is a growth, it passes through a series of stages, and only 
gradually attains to its majority. That the mind of the 
child is not identical with the mind of the adult is, of 
course, no new discovery. After a fashion, everybody has 
always known it ; but for a long, long time the child was 
treated as if he were only an abbreviated adult, a little 
man or a little woman. His purposes, interests, and 
concerns were taken to be about those of the grown-up 
person, unlikenesses being emphasized only on the side 
of strength and power. 

But the differences are in fact those of mental and 
emotional standpoint, and outlook, rather than of degree. 
If we assume that the quality of child and adult is the 
same, and that the only difference is in quantity of 
capacity, it follows at once that the child is to be taught 
down to, or talked down to, from the standpoint of the 
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adult. This has fixed the standard from which alto- 
gether too much of education and instructton has been 
carried on, in spiritual as well as in other matters. 

But if the dififerences are those of quality, the whole 
problem is transfigured* It is no longer a question of 
fixing over ideas and beliefs of the grown person, until 
these are reduced to the lower level of childish appre- 
hension in thought. It is a question of surrounding the 
child with such conditions of growth that he may be led 
to appreciate and to grasp the full significance of his own 
round of experiencet as that develops in living his own life. 
When the child is so regarded, his capacities in refer- 
ence to his own peculiar needs and aims are found to be 
quite parallel to those of the adult, if the needs and 
aims of the latter are measured by similar reference to 
adult concerns and responsibilities. 

Unless the world is out of gear, the child must have 
the same kind of power to do what, as a childi he really 
needs to do, that the mature person has in his sphere of 
life. In a word, it is a question of bringing the child to 
appreciate the truly religious aspects of his own grow- 
ing life, not one of inoculating him externally with 
beliefs and emotions which adults happen to have found 
serviceable to themselves. 

It cannot be denied that the platform of the views, 
ideas, and emotions of the grown person has been fre- 
quently assumed to supply the standard of the religious 
nature of the child* The habit of basing religious in- 
struction upon a formulated statement of the doctrines 
and beliefs of the church is a typical instance. Once 
admit the rightfulness of the standard, and it follows 
without argument that, since a catechism represents 
the wisdom and truth of the adult mind, the proper 
course is to give to the child at once the benefit of 
such adult experience. The only logical change is a 
possible reduction in size — a shorter catechism, and 
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soine concessions — not a great many — in the language 
used. 

\Vni!e this illustration is one of the most obvious, it 
barely indicates the most serious aspect of the matter. 
This is found in assuming that the spiritual and emo* 
tional experiences of the adult are the proper measures 
of all religious life; so that, if the child is to have any 
religious life at all. he must have it in terms of the same 
consciousness of sin, repentance, redemption, etc., which 
are familiar to the adult. So far as the profound sig- 
nificance of the idea of growth is ignored, there are 
foisted, or at least urged, upon the child copies of the 
spiritual relationships of the soul to God, modeled after 
adult thought and emotion. Yet the depth and validity 
of the consciousness of these realities frequently depend 
upon aspirations, struggles, and failures which, by the 
nature of the case, can come only to those who have 
entered upon the responsibilities of mature life. 

To realize that the child reaches adequacy of religious 
experience only through a succession of expressions 
which parallel his own growth, is a return to the ideas of 
the New Testament: "When I was a child I spoke as a 
child; I understood — or looked at things — as a child; I 
thought — or reasoned about things — as a child." It is 
to return to the idea of Jesus, of the successive stages 
through which the seed passes into the blade and then 
into the ripening grain. Such differences are distinctions 
of kind or quality, not simply differences of capacity. 
Germinating seed, growing leaf, budding flower, are not 
miniature fruits reduced in bulk and size. The attaining 
of perfect fruitage depends upon not only allowing, but 
encouraging, the expanding life to pass through stages 
which are natural and necessary for it. 

To attempt to force prematurely upon the child 
either the mature ideas or the spiritual emotions of the 
adult is to run the risk of a fundamental danger, that of 
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forestalling future deeper experiences which might other- 
wise in their season become personal realities to him. We 
may make the child familiar with the form of the soul's 
great experiences of sin and of reconciliation and peace, 
of discord and harmony of the individual with the 
deepest forces of the universe, before there is anything 
in his own needs or relationships in life which makes it 
possible for him to interpret or to realize them. 

So far as this happens, certain further defects or per- 
versions are almost sure to follow. First, the child may 
become, as it were, vulgarly blasi. The very familiarity 
with the outward form of these things may induce a cer- 
tain distaste for further contact with them. The mind is 
exhausted by an excessive early familiarity, and does not 
feel the need and possibility of further growth which 
always implies novelty and freshness — some experience 
which is uniquely new, and hitherto untraversed by the 
souL Second, this excessive familiarity may breed, if 
not contempt, at least flippancy and irreverence. Third, 
this premature acquaintance with matters which are not 
really understood or vitally experienced is not without 
effect in promoting skepticism and crises of frightful 
doubt. It is a serious moment when an earnest soul 
wakes up to the fact that it has been passively accepting 
and reproducing ideas and feelings which it now recog- 
nizes are not a vital part of its own being. Losing its 
hold on the form in which the spiritual truths have been 
embodied, their very substance seems also to bt! slipping 
away* The person is plunged into doubt and bitterness 
regarding the reality of all things which lie beyond his 
senses, or regarding the very worth of life itself. 

Doubtless the more sincere and serious persons iind 
their way through, and come to some readjustment of the 
fundamental conditions of life by which they re-attain a 
working spiritual faith. But even such persons are 
likely to carry with them scars from the struggles 
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through which they have passed. They have undergone 
a shock and upheaval from which every youth ought, if 
possible, to be spared, and which the due observance of 
the conditions of growth would avoid. There is some 
danger that we shall come to regard as perfectly normal 
phenomena of adolescent life certain experiences which 
are in truth only symptoms of maladjustment resulting 
from the premature fixation of intellectual and emotional 
habits In the earlier years of childhood. Youth, as dis* 
tinct from childhood, is doubtless the critical time in 
spiritual experience; but it would be a calamity to exag- 
gerate the differences, and to fail to insist upon the 
more fundamental principle of continuity of develop- 
ment 

In other cases there does not seem to be enough 
fundamental seriousness- or else the youth lives in more 
distracting circumstances. So, after a brief period of 
doubt, he turns away, somewhat calloused, to live on the 
plane of superficial interests and excitements of the world 
about him. When none of these extreme evils result, 
yet something of the bloom of later experience is rubbed 
off; something of its richness is missed because the 
individual has been introduced to its form before he can 
possibly grasp its deeper significance. Many persons 
whose religious development has been comparatively 
uninterrupted, find themselves in the habit of taking for 
granted their own spiritual life. They are so thoroughly 
accustomed to certain forms, emotions, and even terms 
of expression, that their experience becomes convention- 
alized. Religion is a part of the ordinances and routine 
of the day rather than a source of inspiration and renew- 
ing of power. It becomes a matter of conformation 
rather than of transformation. 

Accepting the principle of gradual development of 
religious knowledge and experience, I pass on to men- 
tion one practical conclusion: the necessity of studying 
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carefully the whole record of the growth, in individual 
children during their youth, of instincts, wants, and 
interests from the religioys point of view* If we are to 
adapt successfully our methods of dealing with the child 
to his current life experience, we have first to discover 
the facts relating to normal development* The prob- 
lem is a complicated one. Child-study has made a 
beginning, but only a beginning. Its successful prosecu- 
tion requires a prolonged and co-operative study* There 
are needed both a large inductive basis in facts, and the 
best working tools and methods of psychological theory. 
Child-psychology in the religious as in other aspects of 
experience will suffer a setback if it becomes separated 
from the control of the general psychology of which 
it is a part. It wilt also suffer a setback if there is too 
great haste in trying to draw at once some conclusion 
as to practice from every new set of facts discovered. 
For instance, while many of the data that have been 
secured regarding the phenomena of adolescence are 
very important in laying down base lines for further 
study, it would be a mistake to try immediately to extract 
from these facts a series of general principles regarding 
either the instruction or education of youth from the 
religious point of view* The material is still too scanty. 
It has not as yet been checked up by an extensive study 
of youth under all kinds of social and religious environ- 
ments* The negative and varying instances have been 
excluded rather than utilized* In many cases we do not 
know whether our facts are to be interpreted as causes or 
effects; or, if they are effects, we do not know how far 
they are normal accompaniments of psychical growth, or 
more or less pathological results of external social 
conditions* 

This word of caution, however, is not directed against 
the child-study in itself* Its purport is exactly the 
opposite: to indicate the necessity of more, and much 
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more* of it» It will be necessary to carry on the investi- 
gation in a co-operative way. Only a large number of 
inquirers working at the same general question, under 
different circumstances , and from different points of 
view, can reach satisfactory results. If a Convention 
like this were to take steps to initiate and organize a 
movement for this sort of study, it would mark the dawn 
of a new day in religious education. Such a movement 
could provide the facts necessary for a positive basis of 
a constructive movement ; and would at the same time 
obviate the danger of a one-sided, premature generaliza- 
tion from crude and uncertain facts, 

I make no apology for concluding with a practical 
suggestion of this sort. The title of my addresst "The 
Relation of Modern Psychology to Religious Education/' 
conveys in and of itself a greater truth than can be 
expressed in any remarks that I might make. The title 
indicates that it is possible to approach the subject of 
religious instruction in the reverent spirit of science^ 
making the same sort of study of this problem that is 
made of any other educational problem. If methods of 
teaching, principles of selecting and using subject-matter, 
in all supposedly secular branches of education, are being 
subjected to careful and systematic scientific study, how 
can those interested in religion — and who is not? — 
justify neglect of the most fundamental of all educa- 
tional questions, the moral and religious? 
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The limits of this paper forbid any attempt to 
expound or to justify the psychological and pedagogical 
principles involved ; the attempt is rather to apply those 
principles as directly as possible to the problem of 
religious education. Moreover, even in the application 
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of the psychological and pedagogical principles^ though 
somewhat distinct periods in religious education must be 
recognized, I shall not aim to take up the question of the 
progressive adaptation to these periods, but confine the 
discussion to those great fundamental principles which 
have almost equal application in all periods* And even 
of those four principles which often seem to me the 
greatest inferences from modern psychology (though 
they are not absolutely exclusive one of another) — ^the 
complexity of life, the unity of man, the central impor- 
tance of will and action, and the conviction that the real 
is always concrete — the two first may be but very 
briefiy treated* And yet, even the briefest paper on 
religious education ought not to fail to point out how 
greatly religion has suffered from failure clearly to 
recognize the complexity of life and the unity of the 
nature of man. 

And. first, it concerns the religious teacher to see that 
psychology's emphasis upon the complexity of life, upon 
the relatedness of all, is a virtual denial of the possible 
separation of the sacred and the secular* The very consti- 
tution of the mind demands, for the sake of the higher 
interests themselves, that they do not receive exclusive 
attention* And the reaction certain to follow exclusive 
attention to any subject is only disastrous to the interests 
which it was sought thus exclusively to conserve. Human 
nature revenges itself for any lack of reasonable regard 
for the wide range of its interests* No ideal interest can 
conquer by simple negation, and no ideal interest has any- 
thing to gain by mere exclusiveness. For the denial of 
legitimate worldly interests only narrows the possible 
sphere of both morals and religion; it makes the ethical 
and religious life, not more, but less significant. And the 
entire movement of which this Convention is a part 
roots, I suppose, in a similar conviction. Religion is 
life or neither is anything, it has been said; so that 
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religious education cannot wisely be carried on as an 
isolated fragment* 

Moreover, it is of peculiar moment to the religious 
teacher to take account of the unity of man. Because 
he ought to face the exact facts and to know and obey 
the laws of his divinely given nature, the religious 
teacher least of all can afford to ignore either the phys- 
ical or psychical conditions involved in the unity of 
human nature. On the physical side, he should not 
forget, for example, the effects of fatigue ^ — that surplus 
nervous energy is the chief physical condition of self- 
control— nor the close connection of muscular activity 
and will, nor the physical basis of habit. On the psy- 
chical side, the religions teacher needs to consider the 
possible helping or hindering influence of intellectual 
and emotional conditions. The moral dangers of intel- 
lectual vagueness and of strained and sham emotions 
may be taken as illustrations. 

Passing thus with briefest reference these important 
principles, it is still possible to put with reasonable 
brevity the great essentials of religious education. 
They will be found to connect themselves closely with 
the two other great inferences from modern psychology 
— the conviction that the real is always concrete, ending 
in supreme emphasis on the personal, and the recogni- 
tion of the central importance of will and action* 

Christianity assumes, I take it, that the end of 
religious education is never mere knowledge or learn- 
ing, but to bring the individual into life — the largest, 
richest, highest life ; and that life it conceives to be the 
sharing of the life of God — his character and joy- 
John thus reports Christ as saying: " I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly/' ''This is 
life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ." 
With the Christian conception of the character of God^ 
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this makes the religious life, just so far as it is developedi 
at once and inevitably ethicaK In Christian thought, 
then, religious education and moral education cannot be 
dissociated. The goal sought maybe considered to be^ 
therefore, either bringing men into a real acquaintance 
with God — making this relation to God a real relation 
not only, but the dominating relation of life; or the 
attainment of the largest life — a life of character, of 
happiness, and of influence. In either case, the supreme 
conditions and means are the same. 

For, if one thinks of the goal as the attainment of 
character, say, he must recognize at once that to any at- 
tainment of character self-control is necessary* But 
self-controK our psychologists insist, is never negative, 
but always positive — not mere self-restraint, but the 
control of self through positive replacing of the evil- 
tempting considerations by attention to the other inter- 
csts and considerations that ought to prevaiL The power 
of self-control, then, goes back to the power to recog- 
nize, to appreciate, and to respond to certain great inter- 
ests and forces. The end of moral education thus 
becomes to bring the individual, on the one hand, into 
the possession of great and valuable interests ; and, on 
the other hand, to foster habits of persistent response to 
those interests. The great claim of religion, and pecu- 
liarly of the Christian religion, is that it offers to men 
the absolutely supreme interests and is able to make these 
permanent and commanding in life. The very end of 
religious education is to make men see the greatest reali- 
ties and values — above all and summing up all, to make 
men see Christ* 

What, then^ are the chief means by which men arc to 
be brought into the possession of these great objective 
interests as abiding and commanding? The answer of 
modern psychology seems to me to be by no means 
doubtful : through personal association ? " ^. char- 
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acter through contagion and expression. The prodi- 
gious emphasis laid by Professor Baldwin and Professor 
Royce upon imitative activity in the development of the 
child is really an emphasis upon both personal associa- 
tion and work. The great means to the largest life — to 
character, to happiness, and to influence — and to a shar- 
ing of the life of God as the greatest of all realities and 
values, are personal association and active expression. 
And the really supreme conditions of the highest asso- 
ciation and work are reverence for the person and the 
mood of objectivity. These means and conditions, I 
judge, modern psychology insists must rule in all reli- 
gious education. 

Our problem then becomes simply this : How can 
the religious teacher most effectually use these great 
means, and best fulfil these essential conditions ? How 
can we bring personal association and active expression 
most effectively into religious education? How can we 
best insure that the spirit which pervades it shall be one 
of sacred respect for the person and of the mood of 
objectivity — the mood of work and of a self-forgetting 
love, rather than the mood of self-absorbed introspec- 
tion? 

I. Association. How can the religious teacher make 
most effective the factor of personal association? The 
very meaning of that life of God, which men were to 
share in religion, Christ taught, is love; and it is conse- 
quently a life of unselfish, lovingservice into which, above 
all, he seeks to bring men. The social self of the child 
must be awakened. To this end, personal association is 
self-evidently the great means. 

I. In the first place, this shows that religious teach- 
ing must clearly recognize that the child needs society 
as such. No one can learn to love in solitude. If really 
unselfish service is to be called out, there must come to 
the child some real conviction of the essential likeness 
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of others to bioiself, of the inevitable way in which the 
lives of all arc knit together, and of the value and 
sacredness of the person of others. The very first step 
to these essential convictions is some real knowledge of 
others through association with them. Not even the 
associations of the family, it should be noted, are suffi- 
cient here to give the sense of what is due to a person sina- 
ply as such. The religious teacher may well recognize, 
therefore, the very great service rendered in just this 
respect by the public schools. In this broad sense, it is 
fa genuine religious service — a service that cannot be 
rendered with anything like the same effectiveness by 
any select private school, however religious. For in the 
public school the child meets those of all classes, finds 
a common standard applied to all^ and much the same 
response made by all; and so learns to think of himself 
as really one of many who are essentially alike. He 
must thus get some notion of real justice — of what is 
due to a person simply as such. I am not able to see 
how more safely than tn our public schools this abso* 
lutely vital contact with men as men could be afEorded. 
It is not merely of exceptional importance for our democ- 
racy, but it also has an essential contribution to make 
to the development of the true social self, to the true 
moral and religious life. The vital breath of Christian- 
ity is democratic — the recognition of a real brotherhood 
of men. An agency that so completely embodies and 
teaches the democratic spirit as do our public schools, 
with whatever defects, is in this broadest sense soundly 
religious and even Christian, Let the religious teacher, 
then, recognize the contribution here of the common 
schools, and abhor in all his own plans the spirit of 
snobbishness. 

2. Let us notice, in the second place, that the initial 
awakening to the sense that a given interest has value at 
all comes almost uniformly through association with 
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those to whom the interest means most. It is indeed 
through the discernment that in character or peace or 
joy another has what we have not, that we are led to 
give attention to those interests that have so counted 
for this other person. This primary law, which holds 
for all other values, cannot be set aside in religion. 
Close association with a few simple people, who may not 
be technically trained religiously, but who really know 
God, will quicken the child's spiritual consciousness as 
nothing else will, and that too without any precocious 
forcing. Have we practically and sufficiently recog- 
nized that the child must be much in the society of 
truly Christian people to find the great Christian aims 
of growing interest? Is not the religious development 
of the child sought quite too often in virtual abandon- 
ment of the association of older Christians? Let us 
be sure that no brilliant pedagogical devices will take 
the place of these living forces. 

3. But the child not only has his first awakening to 
moral and religious consciousness in association with 
others. No force is so powerful in bringing him on 
into an assured faith and life of his own. The law is 
clear. We tend to grow inevitably like those with whom 
we most constantly are, to whom we look in admiration 
and love, and who give themselves most devotedly to 
us. Granted such association, the worst pedagogical 
methods cannot destroy its reasonable efficiency; and 
without such association the most approved methods 
will miserably fail. 

4. In the last analysis, the two greatest services that 
we can possibly render another are really to be such 
persons as we ought to be, and to bear witness to those 
greater persons in whom are the chief sources of our 
life. The fourth way, therefore, in which personal asso- 
ciation may be made to count is in such witnessing to 
the highest personalities, and in bringing home to others 
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in the most objective way possible those realities and 
persons that have revealed to us most of God, If the 
aim of all religious education is to bring the individual 
into his own living relation to God, then the primary 
service to be rendered here is to be able, on the one 
handt to bring a convincing witness of what the great 
historical self-manifestations of God, culminating in 
Christ, have meant to us; and, on the other hand, to be 
able so to set these forth that they shall be real and 
commanding to others. On the strictly teaching side, 
therefore, the power most to be coveted by the religious 
teacher is power to make real, to make rational, and to 
make vital these greatest facts. This power culminates 
in the power to bring home to others the real glory of 
the inner life of Christ, He who can do that renders to 
men the highest conceivable service, for he puts them 
into touch with the supreme source of life — of inspira- 
tion, of hope, and of courage. He makes it possible for 
God to touch them with his own life, and with convin- 
cing power. Absolute trust and humility are called out 
spontaneously by a real vision of the inner spirit of 
Jesus. Christ himself built his kingdom on twelve men 
and their personal association with him. Facing the 
whole problem of character for all his disciples in all 
time, he deliberately makes the one great means per- 
sonal relation to himself, not the acceptance of certain 
machinery, or methods, or principles, or ideas. The 
most conserving and inspiring of all influences is love 
for a holy person. 

No man should lose sight just here of the tremendous 
and special opportunity given to our time by the coming 
of a historical spirit into Bible study. This theme 
belongs to others, but I may simply record my con- 
viction that, on this account alone, it is a reasonable 
expectation that the best religious teaching and the best 
response to religious teaching that the world has ever 
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seen lie just ahead of us. The historical method is 
soundly based psychologically, for it makes, as no other 
can, the definite personal appeal. 

In trying to make real these great historical manifes- 
tations of God, it may be worth remarking that a special 
value is to be attached, not only to the ordinary analogi- 
cal use of the imagination and to the rarer historical 
imagination, but particularly to what might be called a 
psychological use of the imagination — a clear discern- 
ment of the mental states involved in 9 historical 
situation, and bringing out their parallels in our modem 
individual and social life. 

II. Work. The second great means which modern 
psychology most emphasizes in religious and moral edu- 
cation is expressive activity. The psychologist insists 
that in body and mind we are made for action. If even 
thought and feeling tend to action, and are normally 
complete only when the act follows, much more must 
this be true of the mind's volitions, and most of all of 
the highest volitions, moral and religious purposes. One 
inexorable law rules throughout: That which is not ex- 
pressed dies. 

Since the very sphere of the religious life is in the 
ethical, and it is hardly possible that it should have any 
true expression at all that does not directly involve the 
moral life, we are not likely to overemphasize the 
demand for active expression in religious education. 
How, then, can this need of work, of expression, best be 
met in religious education? 

1. In the first place, it is of course true, because of 
the close connection of the will and muscular activity, 
that almost any vigorous work is not without its value, 
in will-strengthening, for the religious life. 

2. To aim, further, to develop a healthy body, in the 
spirit of fidelity to a God-given trust, and because 
health is a vital condition of character, is itself of great 
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value. And all well-ordered physical exercise may 
become, thus, a direct help in religious education. 

3* Moreover, as character continually involves the 
working out of certain aims and ideals, the embodying 
through work of any ideal can hardly fail to be a real 
assistance in the ethical and religious life, AH manual 
training, for example, is here a real contributor to 
religious education^ as are also any societies that involve 
the carrying out of some ideal. 

4. But, as the Christian spirit is pre-eminently the 
spirit of unselfish love, and as love to God can be 
shown chiefly in service to man^ the kind of expression 
specially called for in religious education is active service 
for others. Any really useful work has here its religious 
value. To avoid pride and priggishness and introspec- 
tion, especially in the case of younger children, it is 
probably distinctly better that this attempted service for 
others should not be in lines that could be thought to be 
peculiarly religious in the narrower sense. The simplest 
self-forgetful work for some practical cause — the cup of 
cold water in the name of a disciple — will meet the case. 
It is not unnatural, thereforCj that societies and clubs 
and committees of various sorts should find *here their 
legitimate place in religious education. Getting chil- 
dren thus to take an interest, for example, in the protec- 
tion of animals, in the protection of the defenseless, in 
the cleanliness and beautifying of the town, in the culti- 
vation and giving of flowers, is not without its value. 
The training of the clubs themselves is, moreover, some 
direct preparation for complex life in society. 

5. But, after all, though there are no societies, or 
clubs, or committees (and I have some feeling that these 
have been overdone by zealous refonnersi to the exclu- 
sion of something better, and to the fostering of pride 
and the need of public recognition), the one great neces- 
sity in the expression of the Christian life is doing, ir 
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the common everyday ways, the really unselfish thing. 
"By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
because ye have love one for another." Are not teach- 
ers sometimes driven to devising more or less artificial 
ways of service because the home training, especially in 
well-to-do homes, is too often really a training in idle- 
ness and selfishness? The best place of all for the child 
to express the Christian spirit is in obedient, faithful 
work at home, and in the unselfish spirit shown in the 
home relations. To allow a child to grow up in idleness 
and selfishness at home is a hideous wrong, that even 
the most scientific analysis of his needs, and the most 
pedagogic meeting of them by a teacher, can never make 
good. A reasonable return to the use of home "chores," 
of which Charles Dudley Warner writes so feelingly in 
his Being a Boy, would be a very distinct contribution to 
the real religious education of countless children. I 
doubt if there is any greater single need today, in 
religious education, in the broad sense, than the need 
that parents should take pains to see that children have 
some useful service to render daily in the home, and 
learn there some thoughtful, unselfish consideration of 
others. 

6. As to the peculiarly religious expression of the 
Christian life — in prayer, Bible study, speaking to others 
either privately or publicly on religious themes, and 
taking part in the membership and activities of the 
church — if the Christian fellowship has been what it 
ought to be, and if an objective historical method has 
been followed in the teaching of the Bible, much of this, 
I believe, will follow in time, in the most natural and 
wholesome way, almost as a matter of course. The 
xhild will find himself drawn out toward God in some 
natural expression of his own life in prayer and in Bible 
study. Some elementary instruction in the real meaning 
of prayer, Bible study, so-called "testimony," and church 
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membership, that will enable the child to see how 
exactly analogous these all are to what he does in other 
spheres of his life, may greatly help his sense of reality 
here, and save him from formality and sham. One 
caution seems to me important as to prayer. Children's 
prayers should be directed much more to the easily 
understood demands of duty, and less to mere asking 
for things. 

Andt as the relation to God in Christ comes to have 
some real meaning to the child, some expression in 
speech will tend to follow. At first, if the child's life is 
normal, such expression will quite certainly be along 
ethical lines, and may be thus of real value. The reli- 
gious life is primarily for a child a call to do the right 
thing- The relation to God, in its deeper bearing on 
the very springs of living, and the glory of the inner life 
of Christ, the child can hardly appreciate at first j and 
he should not be forced to any expression here. That 
will come m due time. It is perilous to crowd children 
to peculiarly religious expression in meetings; for 
expression before conscious experience is a direct train- 
ing in dishonest cant* 

Still less is formal doctrine to be thrust on the child. 
The only value of a doctrinal statement is that it is an 
honest expression of a truth which has become real and 
vital for one in his own experience. Such statements of 
doctrine can grow only with one's growing life ; they 
cannot be learned out of a book; The one imperative 
thing, then, for the child is to bring him into a genuine 
religious life of his own. Life first, and then its expres- 
sion ; not the expression of someone else in order to life* 
The danger of the dogmatic catechetical method here is 
real and great. It is perhaps not unimportant for us to 
note, too, that Christ's method, in bringing his disciples to 
the confession of his messiahship, was one of punctilious 
avoidance of all dogmatic statements upon the matter* 
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III. The spirit of religious education. A closing 
word upon the spirit of religious education. The wise 
use of these greatest means of personal association and 
expressive activity, it has been implied in the discussion 
of them, requires scrupulous respect for the personality 
of the pupil, and a prevailing mood of objectivity. 

1. On the one hand, we may never forget that the 
whole aim of moral and religious education is to bring 
the individual to a faith and life of his own ; and this 
requires at every step the greatest pains to guard the 
other's own moral initiative. The very highest mark, 
I believe, of the moral and religious life, is a deep sense 
of the value and sacredness of the individual person. 
No one can be brought to that by the over-riding of 
his own personality by others. I may not dwell upon it, 
but it seems to me that the one absolutely indispensable 
requirement in a true religious education is that it 
should be pervaded through and through with a deep 
reverence for the person of the pupil ; and this often has 
a decisive bearing upon methods. 

2. On the other hand, if, as modern psychology insists, 
we are made for action and no experience is normally 
completed until it issues in action, then the normal 
mood, it would seem, must be the mood of activity, of 
work, not of passivity, or brooding — objectivity, not 
subjectivity or introspection. All personal relation and 
all work suffer from undue preoccupation with our own 
states. Only so much introspection as to be sure that 
one is really fulfilling the objective conditions of life is 
either needed or wise. We are to fulfil the conditions 
and count upon the results. Here too I may not stop 
for ampler justification and application of the principle, 
but can only declare my conviction that the clear teach- 
ing of psychology indicates that the prevailing mood in 
religious education must be one of objectivity, not, as 
has been perhaps most often the case, one of introspec- 
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tion. This principle will plainly affect the methods 
used. 

In a word, then, modern psychology and pedagogy 
seem to me to demand that religious teachers should 
constantly recognize the complexity of life and the unity 
of the nature of man; that they should use as their 
greatest means personal association and expressive 
activity ; and that they should permeate all their work 
with the spirit of deep reverence for the person, and with 
the prevailingly objective mood. 
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Let mc ask you to consider very concisely certain 
of the things which we may claim to have been accom- 
plished and effected by modern historical study of the 
Bible, in order to consider how these will influence the 
modern conception of religious education. 

In the first place, modern historical study of the 
Bible has effected a recedence of emphasis on theories 
of inspiration behind the recognition of what we may 
call the fact of inspiration. By the fact of inspiration I 
mean the recognition that in the Bible the human spirit 
finds stimulus and instruction for those deeper move- 
ments of the soul which we call religious. This stimulus 
and instruction the modern historical study of the Bible 
brings out in clear emphasis. The theories of inspiration 
are the various ways in which men have undertaken to 
express their notion of how an infinite God ought to have 
indicated his will and thought to men. With these, 
modern historical study of the Bible has nothing what- 
ever to do. 

Secondly, this study has led to the recedence of the 
theory of inspiration, because it has shown the essential 
reverence of criticism. Criticism is the modern effort to 
answer certain questions which are forced upon readers 
of the Bible by traditional views. It is most natural to 
ask who wrote certain books, when they were written, 
and why they were written ; and criticism is simply the 
modern, fearlessly honest, effort to answer these ques- 
tions with a, perhaps bold, disregard of the answers that 
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have been handed down by the tradition which furnishes 
the questions. 

Thirdly, the essential reverence of criticism has 
brought to mind the fact that Christianity is the 
flower of a rich growth, the growth of the religion of 
Israel, of a people which began its walk with God with 
the most crude conceptions of his way. Modern histori- 
cal study shows the growth of elementary ideas through 
the ministry of prophets and priests and sages until 
they attained their flower and consummation in Jesus 
Christ. From Him, as understood by the apostles, 
Christianity has come. Modern historical study sets 
before our minds with utmost clearness the fact that the 
religion of which we are the heirs is a growth. 

Having these things in mind then, the doctrine of 
inspiration being in the background, criticism being 
recognized as essentialiy the reverent inquiry for fact, 
and reverent criticism furnishing us with the fact that 
Christianity is the result of a development in religious 
knowledge and practice, we may turn to the question 
specifically before us. But before seeking the definite 
answer to our specific question, I should like to indicate 
my conception of religious education, not as differing 
from those who have gone before me, but to make clear 
what I shall have to say, 

I think we must recognize the fact that religious edu- 
cation is not the study of a religion, not simply the inter- 
esting inquiry as to the mode of operation of the human 
mind in that experience which we call religion ; but that 
it is rather something which aims at an intensely personal 
result. It seeks, in the first place, to acquaint the mind 
with some facts, not of religion in general, but of religion 
as the supreme and highest good, in order to awaken in 
the individual mind vital and working conceptions of God, 
and duty, and destiny. For the sake of conciseness, I 
will conflne the consideration to those three conceptions, 
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simply reminding you that the larger and higher applica- 
tion of Christian doctrine lies on the borderline between 
the thought of God and duty ; for sin is duty not done, 
and redemption is God bringing the human soul back 
into the path of duty. The object qf religious education 
then, I say, is to beget in the children who are taught 
true conceptions of God, of duty, and of destiny, not as 
interesting ideals, but as controlling influences in their 
lives. 

Having this conception of religious education in mind, 
then, what has the modern historical study of the Bible 
to say on the general subject of religious education 7 It 
has to say, first, that the Bible is the natural text-book 
for such study of religion. It is this natural text-book 
because it furnishes the mind with the facts of the reli- 
gious development of the people from whom we have 
our heritage, through whom there have come to civilized 
humanity the highest reach of the religious life and the 
finest culture of the spirit which we have yet attained. 
We are dealing with the highest development of religion 
when we study the Bible ; it is, therefore, the natural 
text-book for education in religion. It furnishes the 
children whom we would instruct with the best material 
for understanding the facts of religious life, and those 
conceptions of God and duty and destiny which have 
hallowed the lives of other men, and which have led the 
many generations in the path of right and duty. 

Furthermore, the modern historical study of the 
Scriptures offers the Bible as the natural text-book for 
religious education, because the Bible, more than any 
other agency, is competent to awaken in the child for 
himself those conceptions of God and duty and destiny 
which are really the aim and end of religious education. 
The religion of Israel, which has culminated in Chris- 
tianity, is a growth of the human soul in the experience 
of life with God. As we read the Bible we find that we 
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are dealing with the lives of men, strong, passionate 
men, who by some process or other have come under the 
dominion of the thought of God, have been brought into 
the path of duty as they conceived duty; men who linked 
their souls with God in order to attain success in that 
path of duty, and who found their life's balance and 
compensation in the destiny which they believed was 
involved in their relation to God and their fidelity to the 
duty which they regarded as God's will* Such a record 
of life has in it the power to beget in the minds of those 
who become familiar with it a similar life. Modern his- 
torical study, therefore, says that in a religious education 
the Bible is the natural text-book, because it furnishes 
the facts, and it furnishes the stimulus^ for the formation 
in those taught of the fundamental religious conceptions 
of God» of duty, and of destiny. 

Modern historical study, let it also be said, in offering 
the Bible as a text-book, calls positive attention to the fact 
that our religion is not the religion of a book. This it 
emphasizes because of the very wide currency of the 
opposite opinion. The post- Reformation period set 
before man as his ultimate authority in religion an infal- 
lible book* It did this in order to have a final court of 
appeal before which all the ideas, theories, doctrines, and 
modes of life could be brought for judgment. It is a 
very convenient standard of judgment for questions con- 
cerning religious thought and conduct ; and the idea 
that Christianity is a religion of a book very rapidly 
took possession of earnest minds* Modern historical 
study of the Bible has discovered, however, that the 
religion of a book is precisely the thing which Jesus had 
to contend with in his controversies witli the scribes, 
Pharisaism was a conception of religion marvelously 
parallel to the thought which very many men even now 
hold concerning Christianity, God has spoken once in 
the law; the business of the religious teacher is simply 
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to interpret that law; the law stands for God; it mediates 
between the soul and God. That was the wineskin in 
which the old wine was held in Jesus' day, and it held 
the old wine to people's great satisfaction. The peculi- 
arity of the mission of Jesus and of his apostles was 
expressed in his declaration that the new wine is too 
strong for the old wineskins. The idol he had to shatter 
was the idea of the religion of a book. When the Phari- 
sees came to him asking, "Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife?" they quoted a precept of the old law. 
He said, in reply: *' Moses for the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away your wives/' and in those 
words tore apart all the theories of ultimacy which they 
attached to the book as the final word for their religious 
life. Jesus penetrated through to something underneath 
the letter of the book. He read the book in the light of 
a living personal response to the conceptions of God, of 
duty, and of destiny. 

Modern historical study of the Bible brings clearly to 
the mind Jesus' constant opposition to, because of his 
relentless opposition by, the religion of a book. Such 
study puts us at the feet of Jesus in order to learn that 
the study of the Bible is not the ultimate thing in reli- 
gious education. We are not simply to cram the chil- 
dren's heads with interpretations, wise or foolish, of cer- 
tain past ages, nor with the facts of the story and of 
the development of Christianity, if you please, believing 
that there the end has been attained. The end is never 
attained until you have awakened in the individual life 
such conceptions of God, of duty, and of destiny as will 
enable the growing mind to look freely upon that book 
and understand it from the high vantage point of spirit- 
ual independence which Jesus marked out as the heritage 
of the human soul. 

Modern historical study of the Bible lifts its voice in 
protest against the conception that Christianity is the 
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religion of a book. Its protest is not negative, however, 
for it asserts as clearly that Christianity is a religion 
wiik a book. What do we mean when wc say that 
Christianity is a religion with a book? We mean, what 
was pointed out a moment ago, that the Bible furnishes 
the natural facts for the awakening of the ideas of God, 
of duty, and of destiny, which are essential to the devel- 
opment of a religious life. It does this, because it is the 
record of religious life. What are those passages of the 
Bible which most often appeal to the human spirit ? In 
answer, there come before the memory Moses' vision of 
God; the Deuteronomic command, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart;" Isaiah's vision; 
EzekieFs word, **The soul that sinneth shall die;" the 
thirteenth chapter of i Corinthians; nearly every word 
of Jesus, Do we care a whit ^when these things were 
written, by whom and for whom they were written? 
They belong to the human spirit and they are the 
utterances of life. That is the reason why the Bible 
offers the natural sources out of which the true concepts 
of God, of duty, and of destiny will be developed in the 
soul that is given the opportunity to contemplate them. 
Such experiences out of the lives of these great leaders 
of Israel offer us the opportunity to understand some of 
the most subtle developments of the people's life; to see 
how the people as a people grew under the leadership of 
its masters in the knowledge of God and of duty and 
of destiny* 

The historical study of the Bible, however, is not a 
study of archeology; it is not investigation of things 
that are past and belong to museums; it is the study of 
life; and it is because a life breathes there, the past life, 
which by the providence of God was led into the deepest 
knowledge of the things unseen, that the Bible is the 
natural and best means of developing in the conscious- 
ness of ourselves and of our children those conceptions 
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of God, duty, and destiny which are essential to religious 
education. 

Christianity is a religion with a book, because the 
Bible supplies the natural stimulus for the awakening of 
these conceptions personally in the minds of those who 
study it. It is one thing to put religious facts objec- 
tively before the mind, and examine them as a scientist 
examines his specimens. That is a natural phase of 
religious education ; but it is true, as Dr. King has just 
said, that the response of a soul to another soul is the 
most powerful means of calling out a living religious 
experience. The fact that the Bible brings us into close 
contact with the most significant religious experiences of 
the godliest human spirits makes it second only to such 
personal contact with a soul that walks with God, the best 
means of awakening in a child those personal responses 
to the thought of God, of duty, and of destiny which 
make actual religion. 

Then, too, the Bible is so intimately identified with 
Christianity that we can call our religion a religion with 
a book, because the book furnishes to us still a standard. 
If it is true that modern historical study has led to the 
recedence of the theory of inspiration, it is equally true 
that that study is furnishing us with a vastly more effect- 
ive conception of competent spiritual authority in the 
Scriptures — not the authority of an infallible standard 
over us, but the authority of a spiritual, actual, masterful 
life set forth before us. That authority works, as I under- 
stand it, in two ways. It furnishes us with a check to 
those many vagaries into which the religious life most 
naturally wanders. If there is anything that is manifest 
in the study of religions all over the world, it is that the 
impulses which we call religious, our response to the 
totality of existence, oftentimes follow tangential lines. 
They go out into strange desert places, as has oftentimes 
been the case with Christianity. The record of the mani- 
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fold eccentricities of thought and practice, which church 
history furnishes^ gives abundant evidence of this tangen- 
tial tendency. The Btble is a standard to check such vaga- 
ries, because it sets before us constantly the development 
of the well-balanced religion. The record in the book 
shows many vagaries, many extremes* But the tendency 
of development throughout is steadily and clearly toward 
the sanity and balance of Jesus. It is this which makes 
the book to be a standard for us, not simply the fact 
that it gives us in the final revelation of Jesus Christ that 
by which we can check our thoughts and impulses, but also 
because it shows us in their folly some very natural con- 
ceptions and practices which have been disclosed as not 
contributing to the true^ well-balancedj progressive reli- 
gious life. 

The Bible is offered by modern historical study 
as the standard for religious education, because it is the 
doorway that opens for the soul the way of escape 
from those crystallizations of religious thinking which 
are the cause of all formulated religion. It is most sig- 
nificant that when Martin Luther moved out for himself 
into **the freedom of the Christian man," it was by fol- 
lowing the guidance of a light that broke upon him from 
the words of the apostle Paul: '*The just shall live by 
faith," So the Bible from the beginning, in all ages, 
whether to Catholic or to Protestant, through its ideals of 
religion and its exhibition of the soul's fellowship with 
the living God, has furnished the way out of formalism 
and shown the human spirit how it may come again into 
the free sunshine of the life of God in the souL 

Modern historical study of the Bible, therefore, offers 
the Bible to modern religious education as the record of 
God's development among men of a religious life, and 
therefore as the best stimulus for exciting in individuals 
a corresponding religious life; as the standard to which 
the impulses of all religious life may be brought for test- 
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ing, to inquire whether they are on the line of real 
progress ; and as the guide to which we may turn when- 
ever we are oppressed by the arrogance or tyranny of 
human thinking, to escape into the free places of the 
soul's liberty in the presence of the Most High. 
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One of the most helpful and revealing of our posses- 
sions in the educational field is the historical spirit which 
has wrought such notable changes during the past cen- 
tury. This spirit, in its radical contrast with the type 
of mind which conditioned the approach to the study of 
history, literature, and even science in an earlier time, 
may be justly called the determining element in the edu- 
cational attitude of our age. In order to define, or to 
approach a definition, of the historical spirit, it needs 
first to be observed that the natural impression produced 
by phenomena upon the observer is that of their static 
condition. The world, mankind, religion, and the Bible 
all make upon the untrained mind the impression of 
being ready-formed and complete at the moment of obser- 
vation. No suggestion is received as to the long pro- 
cesses by which the present state of each has been 
reached. It is a long and arduous discipline which has 
taught the race that the physical world which it tenants 
has been brought to its present condition through centu- 
ries and millenniums of ceaseless change; that in the 
quiet laboratories of nature have been matured, through 
untold generations, the geological forms which seem to 
the present beholder to be as fixed and ancient as the 
sun. It is scarcely less than a revelation that comes to 
the mature mind with the knowledge of the processes 
by which the world has been, and continues to be, 
changed in its ceaseless progress toward a goal at which 
science only guesses in our day. The words of Jesus, 
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** My Father worketh hitherto, and I work/* hint at 
the same sublime fact of the unceasing labors of the 
Eternal in the development of the universe* 

The study of man as a tenant of the world is attended 
With the same results. Here, no doubt, a certain histori* 
cal view is almost necessary, because the slightest ac- 
quaintance with history reveals the rapid changes which 
have been wrought in the relations of different races. 
Yet the earlier view of society was practically static* It 
took into consideration only in the slightest degree those 
forces, moving within the organism of society, which 
molded it in accordance with ends and purposes only 
partially revealed at any particular moment* It may be 
said to be an essentially new view which recognizes man 
as a developing and maturing being ; and in this concep- 
tion of growth great assistance has been obtained from 
the study of the development of animal life which is se^n 
to relate itself with some degree of certainty to the 
physical growth of mankind. 

A similar process is seen in the history of religion. 
Here, perhaps, the untrained mind is least likely to per- 
ceive the evidences of growth. The common impression 
produced upon the casual observer of the phenomena of 
religion in any given period is that of a fixed body of 
truth, ritual, or methods of organization and activity, 
committed at some particular time in the past to human- 
ity or to that particular section of it which possessed 
the religion under consideration ; and that the recognized 
duty of each being within the range of that religion is 
not so much to study its characteristics — still less to at- 
tempt in any manner to modify its essential features — 
as to submit himself to its guidance and become its faith* 
ful exponent. On the other hand, the historical spirit 
investigates the actual facts of human life, and perceives 
that, while religion is a well-nigh universal characteristic 
of the race, finding its expression in all types of human- 
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ity, it nevertheless presents everywhere the evidences of 
change from one generation to another. These eviden- 
ces are less clear the lower the inquiry is prosecuted in 
the scale of intelligence. Nevertheless even among the 
rudest tribes there is evidence of modification in reli- 
gious belief and ritual. Among those races where reli- 
gion has reached its highest expression the growth is 
most marked, and careful scrutiny reveals astonishingly 
interesting proofs of the changed aspect which the reli- 
gious spirit assumes in different periods of a people's 
life. The conception of a deposit of truth, divinely 
communicated and always maintained in an unchanged 
form, proves inadequate, and incapable of explaining the 
facts abundantly observed in the domain of religious ex- 
perience. 

Not less interesting and vital is the change that the 
modern spirit has wrought in the popular view of the 
Bible. An earlier age, with its transcendental view of 
God, conceived the Bible to be a revelation given through 
such a system of supernatural agencies as left the human 
instruments practically devoid of share in the task. God, 
who was postulated as infinitely removed from the scene 
of human life, communicated his will to the race through 
especially prepared media — men and institutions; the 
former all but divested of personality, the latter super- 
naturally created and sanctioned as the final expression 
of the divine will. The Bible as conceived in terms of 
this character is a book of absolutely divine origin, whose 
characteristics cannot be those of humanity, since against 
the imperfections of the human workmen engaged in its 
production supernatural safeguards have been set. More- 
over, all parts of this book are equally divine and 
authoritative. The ontological view of God as infinite 
and transcendental leaves no room for differences of 
degree in the inspired volume. 

On the other hand, the modern spirit perceives in the 
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Bible a book which is most interesting when studied his- 
torically, and which through many centuries attained its 
growth. The careful study of those phenomena which 
the Bible freely exhibits tends to quicken enormously the 
interest in the study of this revelation, maturing through 
many generations of history ; and to reveal, along with 
the unquestioned evidences of the divine life thereia 
presented, the equally patent marks of human and imper- 
fect workmen through whom it was mediated to the 
world. It is not too much to say that at the present 
moment we are in possession of a Bible unimpaired by 
the processes of historical criticism, but enormously 
enhanced in interest and value by the labors so freely 
bestowed upon it by earnest and painstaking students. 

The causes that have wrought this change in the view 
of the Bible are found in the growth of the new spirit 
produced by the revival of learnt ng» the Reformation! 
and the rise of the critical philosophy. The beginnings 
of a philosophical conception of history are declared by 
Professor Flint to be not more than a century old. 
Indeed, it might be said that the historical movement 
began with Lessing and Herden The principle of 
development presented by these illustrious chiefs of 
modern German philosophy wrought an enormous change 
in the interpretation of history from that which had 
previously prevailed. Under the guidance of this prin- 
ciple of growth, mysteries hitherto thought insoluble 
have been cleared up; variations or contradictions which 
were either denied or explained away have fallen easily 
into place as the products of different stages in the same 
process. 

What was at first applied to external objects only 
has been transferred to the world of thought. Ideas 
are seen to have a history, as well as institutions; 
philosophies have their genealogy as well as individuals. 
Nothing is stationary. All things are changing. Con- 
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stitutions, beliefs, habits, systems, all are in a state of 
flux. In the highest things, as in the lowest, growth is 
the law of life. A principle of such importance could 
not well fail of universal application. What has been 
tried with success in the study of history was certain to 
be attempted in the field of religion. The biblical critic, 
coming to the study of the Scripture with impartial eyes, 
observed variations and differences which an unscientific 
dogma of inspiration had obscured, and the attempt was 
made to retrace the steps through which the Bible assumed 
its present form. The same principle was applied to the 
study of the institutions, laws, and religious teachings 
of the Hebrew people, and the development of doctrine 
in the Christian church. From the recognition of such 
a principle most important results might be expected, 
and in this the church has not been disappointed. The 
sciences of textual and historical criticism, the discipline 
of biblical theology, and the beginnings of a truer and 
more satisfactory dogmatic, have already received recog- 
nition as products of the historical and scientific spirit, 
destined to enrich permanently the Christian faith. 

It must not fail to be pointed out that even in the 
days before the growth of the historical spirit there was 
a recognition of the necessity for some explanation of 
the changing phenomena of biblical history. Irenxus 
pointed out the fact that the Bible did not everywhere 
present the same level of truth ; that there were differ- 
ences in its teachings. He therefore set forth the 
principle of distinct covenants made by God. These 
covenants were variously reckoned as four (Adam, 
Noah, Moses, Christ) , or more frequently as two (the old 
and the new). Still later, Nicholas of Cusa was not with- 
out appreciation of the diversities of biblical teaching, 
and these varieties were explained upon the same prin- 
ciple, or rather upon that of successive religions which 
he denominated *'the religion of nature, the religion of 
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the Old Testament, and the way of grace, which is Chris- 
tianity," 

Perhaps the best expression of this sense of the in- 
equality of different portions of the Bible is found 
in the well-known covenant or federal theology of 
Cocceius, in which we have an honest, if not very suc- 
cessful, attempt to conceive the biblical history as a 
series of ascending stages of different revelations. Here 
two covenants are described — one of works^ and one of 
grace; and the latter is traced in its unfolding through 
three great historical stages — the patriarchal period, 
before the law; the legal period, or Old Testament 
proper J and the period of the gospeh This covenant 
theology was a characteristic feature of the early English 
Puritanism, 

It will be seen, however, that all these views were 
partial and anticipatory. The real explanation of the 
phenomena presented by the Bible does not lie merely 
in the domain of covenants or stages of revelation, but 
rather in that of the growth of the religious life of Israel 
and the early church under teachers led by the Eternal 
Spirit, and this divine direction is witnessed in a history 
in which God was notably manifest. 

Among the important results of the historical spirit 
as applied to the Bible, a few only may be mentioned: 

1. It is seen that from the time at which the first 
evidences of religious interest are traceable through the 
sources of the Jewish and Christian faiths, there has 
been a continuous movement outward and forward. No 
two generations present the same phenomena. There is 
action and reaction, but never pause. The picture which 
the modern study of the Old Testament field presents is 
that of a complex and ever-changing life» moving onward 
under the dominion of certain principles and by means of 
forces resident cither in the organism, in the persons of 
prophets and teachers, or in the environment as expressc* 
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in the will of God mediated through such instruments as 
the age afforded. 

2. This movement presents constant progress. The 
earliest stages of religion in Israel afford many striking 
parallels with the religious life of other nations. Israel 
was true to its Semitic origin. It expressed everywhere 
the life of which it was a part. There were, no doubt, 
certain favoring elements in its environment and loca- 
tion, but all of its earlier history exhibits those charac- 
teristics which are found in common among peoples of 
that great family of nations. The rude and barbarous 
features of this primitive life express themselves freely 
on the pages of the Old Testament. But they become, 
instead of an obstacle to our understanding of the divine 
purposes, as expressed through Israel, actual aids to 
the understanding of the growth of this people to a 
place where it was prepared to become a prophet of 
righteousness among the nations of the world. 

The mere student of history is interested in tracing 
these analogies between Israel and the surrounding na- 
tions. He may even point with a certain triumph to the 
similarity of their civil and religious institutions ; but he 
stops perplexed when he attempts to explain that ele- 
ment in the life of this people which differentiates it 
from all other races of that age, and gives to it a reli- 
gious significance such as was possessed by no other. 
That likeness to other nations which the untrained 
Christian believer is apt to deny, and to regard as a 
jeopardizing element in the modern view of the Bible, 
turns out to be the most notable proof of the divine 
origin of those essential features of biblical revelation 
which are everywhere apparent, which inform the out- 
ward organizations of Israelis life, and which throughout 
that history manifest their molding influence upon its 
institutions. Thus a valuable apologetic is furnished for 
the defender of the divine character of biblical history. 
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3, The modern spirit has perceived that the Bible is 
a growth* It not only includes docunnents of different 
periods and by different men, but expresses the religious 
spirit as exemplified in widely different types of char* 
acter and at various periods of the process of develop- 
ment. It becomes a matter of very great interest to 
investigate these different periods, and the literature 
which emanates from them. This becomes possible in a 
fuller measure as our information regarding the life of 
the biblical people increases. It is also possible to fix 
with a certain degree of confidence the dates of utter- 
ances which have hitherto been unsatisfactorily assigned 
upon the mere dictum of tradition. Indeed, it is a char- 
acteristic of the modern spirit that it takes nothing for 
granted. It seeks by investigation and painstaking 
research to test every tradition which is found connected 
with any part of the Holy Scriptures. It aims to be 
entirely impartial, and accomplishes this aim in so far as 
it is true to the historical and the scientific spirit. It 
ignores no phenomena; it trusts no theory, but searches 
simply for the facts, confident that these will yield an 
explanation which may be absolutely trusted and which 
will prove far more satisfactory than any tradition based 
upon supposed dogmatic necessity, 

4. The historical spirit has discovered as well the 
fact that the different books of the Holy Scriptures are 
not in all cases the product of a single impulse, nor 
necessarily produced in any instance wholly by one hand. 
It discovers that the material for the composition of a 
book may be documentary in character and of a period 
prior to the writer's life, or in the form of oral tradition 
may have existed in practically the same form for gen- 
erations ; or that different works may have been com- 
bined by a writer living at a subsequent period. It dis- 
covers as well that material tends " 'f about 
distinguished names, so that the 've 
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attached themselves to some larger body of work^ pro* 
duced by a prophet or teacher of an earlier timet presents 
no great difficulty, and is likely to explain a number of 
the phenomena perceived in the Bible. 

5. It is clear also that different books of Holy Scrip- 
ture have a varying value, as over against the m prim4 
idea that all parts of the Bible are in a mechanical sense 
infallible and on the same level. It is clearly perceived 
that some parts of the Bible have a greater significance 
than others. Their finding power is superior; they have 
ministered to faith in a much larger degree. One who 
takes an unhistorical view of the Old Testament would 
exalt the utterances of Moses and Isaiah to the same 
level as those of Christ, would find in every portion of 
the Bible equally important truth, and would attach the 
same importance to a verse in Chronicles as to one in 
the gospels. Such a view cannot meet the test of faicts. 
It is perfectly clear that all parts of the Scriptures are 
not of equal value. Whatever one's theory may be, in 
daily experience books like Isaiah and Deuteronomy 
have a surviving value that never attaches to Lamenta* 
tions and Ecclesiastes. The Psalms are loved and read 
by those who never read Ezra and Nehemiah ; the 
epistle to the Romans or the gospel of John ministers to 
the Christian life as the epistles of James and Peter 
never do. 

6. Biblical literature presents many variations and 
even contradictions which the unhistorical view was 
accustomed to overlook, explain away, or deny. Closer 
study of the Bible has shown the impossibility of regard- 
ing such treatment as satisfactory. It is easily per- 
ceived that historical development may account for 
most, if not all, of these variations or contradictions. 
The laws emerging in one period of a nation's life are not 
likely to prove equally suitable to other periods, and 
the legislation formed in different ages may be contra* 
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dictory without in each case lacking the essential value 
of adjustment to its age* Different periods may have 
different explanations for historical events or traditions 
of the distant past. The historical spirit aims to find 
the date, not only of a particular event, but of the docu- 
ment or book in which that event is chronicled, and to 
place that narrative in the environment of the ideas that 
prevailed in that age. Viewed from this standpoint, dis- 
crepancies and contradictions find explanation, and are 
seen to be the results of varying view-points ; and by 
that means they become the landmarks for the tracing 
of the growth of the religious spirit. 

7. The historical spirit distinguishes between the 
form and the substance. All literary forms have value, 
but the degree of value which they possess is dependent 
upon the substance they contain. Parable, fable, alle- 
gory, custom, rite, legislation, are all valuable, not as 
ends in themselves, or as the final form in which religious 
teaching is conveyed, but as the protecting shell for the 
mediation and preservation of an inner truth, wherein the 
value lies. To be able to disengage the essential truth 
contained in a historical narrative or a parable from the 
peculiar form in which it is given, is to render that reli* 
gious truth everywhere usable and vital. The danger of 
insisting upon the farm rather than upon the substance^ 
upon the shell rather than upon the kernel within, upon 
the story rather than upon the truth which it contains, is 
apparent to everyone who considers the problem of 
teaching. 

8. The historical spirit studies as well the influence 
of other national life upon the history of which the 
Bible speaks. It is not only the archaeological interest 
which here emerges, but the desire to understand what 
truth was held in common by the earliest interpreters of 
our holy faith and those who represent other great reli- 
gions. Christianity has everythinf ' "-^thing 
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to lose from the frank recognition of all the elements of 
truth contained in the ethnic faiths. The teachers of 
Israel and our Lord himself are commanding, and in the 
latter instance supreme, when viewed in comparison with 
others who spoke in behalf of righteousness, 

9. The historical spirit, by its discovery of the high 
character of the Old and New Testaments and the reli- 
gious life which they reveal, removes absolutely the 
means of attack from which the Holy Scriptures suflfered 
in an uncritical Age. The partial character of the truth 
as perceived even by prophets and teachers of the Old 
Testament may easily be recognized, and its recognition 
shows at once the shallowness of any attack upon the 
character of God based upon the imperfections of reli- 
gious ideals disclosed at any particular period of the 
advancing process of revelation. The apologetic signifi- 
cance of this fact is recognized by most Bible teachers 
in our time, and it may be confidently asserted that, with 
the diffusion of the knowledge of the Scriptures now 
accessible as a result of the application of historical and 
scientific methods to the study of the Bible, most of the 
popular arguments against the Word of God foil to the 
ground. 

10. The historical spirit emphasizes the embodiment 
of divine ideals in personality, as revealed in the pages 
of the Holy Scriptures. Only as it is perceived that the 
Word was made flesh in the lives of the prophets, the 
apostles, and supremely in the life of Christ, is it pos- 
sible to understand the duty and possibility of the incar- 
nation of the life of God in our own characters. Isaiah 
is the ideal and the inspirer of the Hebrew race in a 
great historic moment. Paul expresses, not only the 
doctrines, but as well the practical outworking of the 
Christian life. Supremely in Christ are disclosed those 
forces which make possible the redeemed and redemptive 
life. It is not strange therefore that His is the one 
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imperial figure in history, the revelation of God in terms 
of humanity, the life whose words are the hinges of 
history, and whose influence has produced a new world. 

Such are some of the considerations which are 
involved in the modern conception of religious educa- 
tion, which in so large a degree is dependent upon 
materials furnished by the Holy Scriptures, whose 
increasing use in the educational process and equip- 
ment of the future is so greatly desired by the most 
thoughtful and far-sighted of modern educators. 

The teacher who possesses the historical spirit, and 
perceives the significance of the Word of God, as 
studied with this attitude of mind, will be able to bring 
from the Bible things new and old for the development 
of the religious life. Nor will this depend wholly upon 
method. Method is always subordinate to substance. 
The teacher using the most faulty system of lessons, or 
with the least scientifically approved method, may, with 
the proper appreciation of the character and value of the 
Bible, accomplish results impossible to one using a 
greatly superior method, but unprovided with the sub- 
stance of properly apprehended biblical truth. The 
duty of the hour is the larger recognition of the his- 
torical spirit as essential in any competent program of 
religious education, and as destined to disclose still more 
fully in the future those elements of divine truth abun- 
dantly evidenced through the centuries as characteristic 
of the Word of God. 
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REV. PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D., 

PASTOR SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SPRINGFUKLD, MASSACHUSKTTS 

Wc have been listening to a very illuminating and 
instructive series of addresses. If any brother has been 
asleep for twenty years, let him wake up, and he will 
have more surprises than Rip Van Winkle. The light is 
breaking ; the many who have worked in perplexity for 
years, feeling their way in the dim twilight, are hailing 
the dawn and are recognizing in it the effulgence of the 
holy cause. 

Of course, in a discussion where one is limited under 
the Draconian and Procrustean methods of the commit- 
tee — necessarily — he can do nothing more than take a 
single thought or a single fact and lay his main emphasis 
upon that. 

Underlying the modern conception of education as a 
whole, and certainly of religious education, is the idea of 
the integrity of life. Man is an integer; he is related to 
the physical system of things, through the physical 
organism which he inhabits and which is his plastic and 
mobile instrument. He is not a being with impenetrable 
partitions separating different sets of faculties; not a 
being who has a soul to save ; he is an integral personal- 
ity, and he must be saved as an integer or be lost as an 
integer. He cannot have a depraved reason and a regen- 
erate heart; he cannot be partly a child of the devil and 
partly a child of God; he is one thing, and that one 
thing is mainly a thing of great possibilities. 

Underlying the modern conception of education is the 
idea also of the integrity of society; humanity is one, 
and the age-long distinctions between sacred and secular 
are factitious and unreal. 
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There is a moral integrity of human life. That 

which is right, that which is in accordance with the 
nature of things, that which belongs radically to man as 
the creature and child of God, Is always sacred. It 
is just as sacred to send a wagon-load of coal to a poor 
family as it is to make a prayer, and it is just as secular 
to go to church to be entertained as it is to go to the 
opera. 

The idea of the integrity of life involves the integrity 
of nature. It also is one thing, and not two, partitioned 
off by an impenetrable wall into something that is called 
**the natural'* and something else called **the super- 
L natural/' It is not true that God is there, but excluded 
Ffrom here; he is in his world and he is part and parcel 
of all that we see and all that we do* At once immanent 
and transcendent, he is the life, the origin, the law, and 
the goal of the world. 

The dying infidel, who had been brought up under the 
theory that the supernatural was an occasional and spas- 
modic irruption of the divine into the human, of the 
supernatural into the natural, wrote upon the wall of his 
room: ** God is nowhere,*' His little girl, coming into 
the room shortly afterward, read: "God is now here-'* 
The mouth of the babe and suckling spoke the truth that 
we are just beginning to learn. 

Now, religious education grasps the integrity of life, 
and seeks the development of the integer, man, in accord- 
ance with his highest end. It does this by laying clear 
and persistent emphasis upon the reality of spiritual 
things — ^the reality of God, the reality of the soul, and 
the reality of revelation^ historical and contemporaneous, 
God is as near to man today as ever in the history of the 
world; and if we have ears to hear and hearts to feel, his 
communications will be as real and direct as ever they 
were. It is only when we shall grasp the full signifi' 
cance of this truth that we shall see that at last religion 
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coalesces with education, and we have no longer two 
kinds of education, but one, and the one education is the 
entire upbuilding of a man. 



PROFESSOR Wli. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, DA, 

CHICAGO THBOLOQICAL 8XMIMART. CHICAGO, ILLIIIOIS 

The dangers of religion are on all hands. Not only 
does religion find its very life in danger when it con- 
fronts the man who denies religion completely, but reli- 
gion as we know and understand it, as we have received 
it, is in danger also in other directions; and religious 
education has for its purpose the deliverance of the 
church of Christ from some of those dangers. One of 
these is sentimentalism — the religion that lives in and for 
feeling only, and which issues in all kinds of superficial 
follies. The religion of superstition, on the other hand^ 
binds itself so completely to abstract statements called 
dogmas that it sells its soul to them, and to the prac- 
tices which those who impose the dogmas will also impose 
upon their practical life. 

What we here seek is a religion that is deeply founded 
in feeling, a religion that is clearly illumined with intelli- 
gence, and therefore is neither superstitious nor frittered 
away in sentimentality. This can be secured in the only 
way in which we can be delivered from sentimentalism, 
whether in politics or in religion, and from superstition, 
whether in science or in religion, namely, by education. 
And the main end of religious education is to direct the 
feeling that arises out of our relations with God through 
knowing the truth about him and through clearly defining 
his relations to the soul. Religious education should 
show us how God has revealed his relations to us, and 
what those relations are. 

I have been interested to find that some of my prede- 
cessors on this platform are sedulous lest we should be 
wringing the child's heart with that which is beyond and 
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above its reason* There were times, we are told, when 
the terrors of darkness descended upon the souls of 
chtldren through the proclamation of the light. But 
that which I think we must recognize as educationists is 
that you cannot educate unless you are giving that which 
is not only adapted to the child, but is also in advance 
of the child. It is leading that the child wants, and we 
must, therefore, recognize that when we speak of educa- 
ting the child in the knowledge of the Bible, we are con- 
cerned not only with history, but with a revelation of 
present relations; and that we are not to be content with 
defining those relations only in the childish way for the 
child's mind, but that we must so define and describe 
them in their historical revelation, in their present signifi* 
cance, that the child's mind shall grow up to them, and 
the child-nature be evolved by them. 

This, I think, leads to a great deal more than some 
of us, perhaps, imagine. It will, however, suffice to say 
that religious education must be comprehended by us 
as dealing not only with the mere child, but with the 
adolescent. I was rather disappointed that some of 
the speakers referred so continuously to the child, and 
did not bring very clearly to us the conception, which I 
think is present to all our minds, that the agony of the 
situation is not with the little children^ they are learn- 
ing through the kindergarten methods now in use in the 
churches; the agony of the situation for the church 
today is with the young men and young women, and 
with the methods and means by which we are to fascin- 
ate their minds in order that we may quicken their souls. 



REV. WILLIAM P- MERRILL, 
FASTOE SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

In the short time which I may take I can only 
emphasize one of the points already made. Naturally, 
I take what seems to me the point of chief impo 
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It is also the thought which has held the chief place in 
the discussion this morning. It is the pefsonal element 
in religious education. 

A prime characteristic of the modem conception of 
religious education is the increased emphasis on person- 
ality, both as object and as means. We are increasingly 
emphasizing this as our object in religious training; the 
thing we seek is not chiefly learning on the redpieht's 
party nor the acceptance of a certain creed, but charac- 
ter ; and not character made to fit a certain mold» but 
character freely developed. We are emphasizing this 
also as the means ; the strongest power in religious train- 
ing is a religious personality; character comes not by 
drill, but by contagion. 

This increased emphasis on personality is a prime 
characteristic of the modern conception of all educa- 
tion, religious or otherwise. Professor James says : " So 
long as we deal with the objects of sense, we are dealing 
with the symbols of reality ; when we come to personal 
relations, we are dealing with reality itself." 

Especially is this true of religious training. We are 
reacting from our dependence on organizations and sys- 
tems to the individual method of Jesus. To him the 
supreme power in religious training was not a speaker 
arousing emotion in a crowd, nor a teacher imparting 
knowledge to a pupil, but a spirit wakening life in 
another spirit. There must be preaching and teaching ; 
but in each, and in all religious work, there must be 
character calling out character, personal religion awaken- 
ing personal religion by the personal touch. 

Is not our chief concern, then, how to make more 
efficient the force of personality ; how to keep what we 
have of it, and get what we lack of it? It is important 
that our training be as scientific, as exact, as other 
of education ; it is important that it be in harmony 
principles of modern psychology and pedagof 
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important that ft be true and strong in its view of the 
Bible, But it is absolutely vital that it be the influence 
of personality upon personality . 

As a pastor I am more deeply interested in the 
Sunday school than in other branches of work before 
this Convention. And it is especially in the Sunday 
school that we should give most earnest care to retain 
what it now has of personal influence, and to develop it. 

It is here that the power of the Sunday school, in the 
past and at present, resides ; not in the lessons, not in 
the orgamzation, but in the personal influence of teacher 
over pupiL I suppose there is not a pastor here who 
has not counted among the best workers in the Sunday 
school — I mean best in their power to call out true 
religious life in their pupils^ — some man or woman, 
ignorant, with fanciful views of the Bible, yet in whose 
contact with the class was revealed a genuine religious 
nature able to awaken the dormant religious natures ot 
the pupils. I am not pleading that we leave ignorance, 
even pious ignorance, uncorrected. But I am pleading 
that we remember that skilled teaching, and modern 
methods, and graded lessons — highly desirable things, 
things I want to see in my own school— are yet not the 
main thing in religious training through the Sunday 
school ; that far more important is the personal element ; 
and that more important than questions of form or 
method is the development of personal influence. 

It is this — the personal element — that will abso- 
lutely condition all this Convention may propose or 
attempt. The success of any effort we may make to 
better religious education will depend, not chiefly on the 
wisdom of the thing attempted, or the skill of the 
method devised, but on the presence of men and women 
WtHjng and truly ready to carry it into effect in the 
'Is* In all attempts in my own school 
Hhods, here i^^ *he difTRculty which 
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daunts me : Could I count on teachers willing to take 
their work seriously enough to make more thorough 
lessons a success ? 

Here, then is, to my mind, the greatest practical 
question we can discuss : How shall we get all these 
good things into the life and work of the average 
Sunday-school teacher? How can we get the men and 
wonien who volunteer to help in religious education to 
take their work seriously; and, remembering ever that 
the great force is the power of personality, to seek for 
themselves, at the cost of patience and sacrifice if neces- 
sary, a richer and wiser personal life, that they may 
bring to bear on those under their influence a person- 
ality well informed and well equipped with true knowl- 
edge of the Bible, of wise methods of teaching, of right 
principles of conduct, and of the workings of the human 
spirit? In short, what can we do to conserve, intensify, 
and cnlif^hten the personal influence of character upon 
character, which is the chief force in religious training? 



THIRD SESSION 
PRAYER 

REV. WILLIAM B. FORBUSH, Ph.D.. L.H.D., 

PASTOR WINTHROP CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Our Father who art in heaven, hear us as we pray this 
day for the fathers and mothers who are upon earth ; 
hear us as we pray for our homes and the dear children 
whom thou hast given us. Hear us as we pray for our pub- 
lic schools, and for the fathers and mothers whom thou 
hast given to our children, to train them in learning and 
righteousness. Hear us as we pray for our young people 
joined together in social relationships of every kind, in 
those pleasant and joyous loyalties which are the seed of 
the final social relationship of society. Hear us as we pray 
for our country, we who are all joined here together in the 
larger fellowship of the dear land we love. May this 
Convention be a blessing to us and to our children, to 
our homes and to our schools and to our native land. In 
the name of Christ we pray. Amen. 




RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE HOME 

PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART. D.D., LL.D., 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, NEW YORK 

A minister of my acquaintance, who by his opportunity 
for observation and by his judicial temper is well qualified 
to speak with authority, in a recent letter said : "You and 
I know that the homes cannot be depended upon for 
giving children the instruction in the Bible which they 
need." It is safe to assume that this is the prevailing 
opinion on the subject, and that there is in this audience 
but slight, if any, dissent from the notion that there is 
sore lack of moral and religious instruction in the homes 
of our land, even in the religious homes. That we may 
make some contribution to the improvement of the 
condition of things we believe to exist, we come to the 
discussion of this subject upon our program. 

Before making some suggestions for the promotion of 
religious and moral instruction in the home, I should 
like to bring the principal elements of the problem to 
our attention. 

I. The family altar is to be found in but a small per- 
centage of Christian homes. It has been my privilege 
to know the inner life of hundreds of Christian homes, 
and from my own personal observation, confirmed by the 
unvarying testimony of other observers, I make this 
statement. Whatever view we may take of the value of 
the family altar, and the formal religious life for which it 
stands, wc must recognize that in the present condition 
we cannot count upon it for the advancement of home 
religion, unless wc can rebuild it. It is not now an appre- 
ciable religious force. 

io8 
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2. There Is a new Sunday coming in with new condi- 
tions to govern home training. The old sabbath, with 
its strict observance of the rites of the sanctuary^ and of 
the proprieties of personal, domestic^ and communal con* 
duct» has gone, and an entirely new day has taken its 
place. We may say that the old is better, or we may 
like the new as on the whole more sane» more whole- 
somep more Christian. But at all events we must reckon 
with the facts, and in our efforts to advance the religious 
influence of the home these facts have their value. For 
example, in making plans for religious instruction in the 
home we may not assume that there is the same oppor- 
tunity and incentive on Sunday for home training that 
there was under the old day. The old day had in it a 
distinct and recognized place for this instruction in the 
home, while the new has no such distinct place. On the 
other hand, the atmosphere of the present Sunday may 
be more conducive to the cultivation of a more joyous, 
more real, more truly personal type of piety, Undoubt* 
edly there are both gain and loss in the changed condi- 
tion of our home life on Sunday* Opinions may differ 
as to the relative proportion of each, but with this pro- 
portion we are not now concerned. The important thing 
for us is to note the change and to adjust our solution of 
the problem before us to the existing conditions, 

3, There is a new home. The old home, with its 
family room, evening lamp, regular life, and community 
of interests, has given place to a home in which the fam- 
ily are all together for the first time in the day at the 
evening meal, and then only for a brief hour, after which 
they scatter to their several engagements. A little boy 
was asked by a neighbor, as his father was leaving the 
bouse one morning, who that gentleman was, and he 
replied : •'O, I don't know ; he's the man who stays here 
nights.** This might well be a leaf from the actual 
home life in our cities. In some cases fathers and moth- 
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ers too seldom see their children. Business claims their 
daylight hours; committee, board, or lodge meetings 
claim their evenings; and so the fathers are unavoidably, 
as it would seem, away from home. The church and sun- 
dry organizations for social service or self-improvement 
leave the mothers little time for their own needy but 
uncomplaining households. The children have their own 
friends and social life, in which the parents have all too 
small a place and influence. 

In any effort to solve our problem this far-reaching 
change in the home life, which has its bearing in so many 
directions, must be reckoned as one of the important 
factors. 

4, The Sunday school must not be held responsible 
for the decline in family religious instruction. It is quite 
the fashion to charge the Sunday school with the sin of 
supplanting the home in the training of the child, and 
for evidence our attention is called to the growing promi- 
nence of the one and the simultaneous decline of the 
other. But it might be just as good logic to reverse the 
order of causal sequence and say that the churchy noting 
the decline of family religion, developed and perfected 
the Sunday school as at least a partial remedy for the 
resulting evils. This, indeed, is the more common order 
of events. Rarely does one good influence supplant 
another and better influence, while not infrequently docs 
it occur that as the one set of influences loses its eflicacy 
and wanes, another set arises and carries forward the 
advancement of human interests with fresh vigor. 

May it not be that there is comparatively slight causal 
connection between these two methods of religious in- 
struction, and that the rise of the one and the decline of 
the other are due to simultaneous but independent causes? 
If this be the case, then the solution of our problem is 
not to be found in weakening the influence or degrading 
the position of the Sunday school in the interest of home 
training. 
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5. The home is the whole pedagogica! system in min- 
iature. Here are to be found the child in the beginning 
of his training, and the field for the exploitation of all 
kindergarten theories; and here is the sophomore in 
college, whom some educators are talking of gradua- 
ting. The father and mother are the president and the 
board of control and the whole faculty of instruction. 
This requires a constant change of methods and material 
of instruction and their adaptation to the rapid, the 
kaleidoscopic progress of the child from the cradle to 
college. You cannot in the home — nor anywhere for 
that matter — take the same course with the boy of ten 
and the boy of seventeen. 

6. There is a considerable amount of religious and 
moral education obtained in the home, for which the 
home may be said to be indirectly responsible. There 
are a large number of religious newspapers, and a vast 
amount of religious matter in secular newspapers; and 
the sphere of influence for these papers is at home. 
There are innumerable books, professedly or actually 
religious, which through Sunday-school, parish, and other 
libraries, or by actual purchase, find their way into the 
home. This religious reading may be thought to a large 
extent poor in quality and worse in effect. Yet it may 
be safely said that its influence is on the whole good and 
potent. No one properly understands the problem of 
home religious education who does not give a large place 
to the power — the vast power, actual and potential — of 
the religious periodical and book press. 

The causes which have worked for the decrease of 
parental instruction in religion have not wrought the 
same havoc with parental instruction in morals. Unques- 
tionably there is much moral training in the home. It 
may not be of the formal sort, not as deliberate in pur- 
pose nor as conspicuously labeled as was the older 
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instruction ; but as real, as purposeful, as wholesome, and 
as resultful as any that has preceded. Truthfulness, 
sobriety, cleanness in speech, unselfishness, service, 
good manners, these and all other virtues are taught in 
Christian homes today as earnestly and possibly as effect- 
ively as in any other day. Sometimes, as we study the 
moral situation of the present, there comes the fear that 
our distinctively Christian ideals of virtue and conception 
of right and duty are giving place to the Grecian. If 
such be the fact, then of course the moral training in the 
home must suffer a like deterioration. But this hardly 
enters into our present problem, and. the fact remains to 
cheer us that the home is an active and potent force in 
the moral development of the children. 

These considerations — the conspicuous absence of 
formal family religion, the new Sunday habits, the new 
home life, the fact that the Sunday school is not respon- 
sible for the neglect of religious training in the home, 
but may be an aid to it, the wide area of the home cur- 
riculum, the power actual and latent of the religious 
press for home religious training, and manifest moral 
education now actually given — these considerations at 
least must be kept prominently in mind in any attempt 
to solve our problem. 

With these considerations before us, we now ask: 
How can we promote religious and moral education 
through the home? 

The influences which make for the answer to this 
question in life, and not in the library, are so varied, so 
subtle, so many, that one who has made the attempt to 
answer the question^ not in his study only, but in his own 
home and the homes of others, has learned to speak with 
modesty and many misgivings. Nevertheless, certain 
general suggestions may be made with some confidence 
in their practical value. 

I. Let there be agitation. This important matter 
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must be brought to the attention of Christian parents. 
They must be made to feel, and to feel keenly, their 
solemn and ever-present duty to teach their children. 
Their consciences must be awakened, their obligation 
must be made plain, their hearts must be deeply moved, 
and in every possible way and throughout their whole 
being they must be made to understand how to discharge 
this duty to their children and must be quickened to dis- 
charge it. Pastors must preach upon it ; church councils 
and conferences and assemblies must give heedfuJ at ten- 
tion to it; the religious press may well devote to it 
conspicuous space and forceful words ; conventions of 
Christian workers, such as this, must give it a dignified 
place in their programs. 

It is a large part of the problem of religious educa- 
tion, and it must not be neglected by those charged with 
the religious education of the youth of our land. Par- 
ents must not neglect it, or pastors, or the officers in the 
local church, or the members of various ecclesiastical 
bodies. The imperative obligation to make religious 
education in the home real, vitaU potent, rests upon par- 
ents in the first instance and then upon us all. The 
voice of duty must be heard above all other voices. Its 
mandates must be obeyed. Agitation will help to 
accomplish this. 

We may not agree upon a program for this agitation. 
Some may think there ought to be a revival of the formal 
family religion of other generations^ while others may 
feel that in the present conditions of family life this 
would be impossible, and still others may feel that the 
good results of this method of religious training were so 
mingled with ill results as to condemn the method* 
And so it might be with any other portion of the pro- 
gram. Personally I entertain certain views as to the 
methods that ought to be advocated. I have a convic- 
tion, for example, that the family altar ought to be 
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erected in every home. I believe that gathering the 
household togeUier at stated and frequent intervids for 
the reading of God's Word, the singing of Christian 
hymns, and the common prayer has an incalculable and 
incomparable result in the religious nurture of the chil- 
dren. There is nothing equal to it. Of course, it should 
be real, hearty, wholesome, formal without stiflEness, 
gladsome without levity, for every member of the family, 
and a firmly fixed fact in the household economy. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties — apparently insuperable in 
many homes — and notwithstanding the objections, I 
have not the slightest doubt as to the practicability of 
the family altar for every home — if not on every day, 
certainly at some stated and regular time. Nor have I 
the slightest doubt as to its inestimable value. 

Nevertheless that which I feel to be necessary at this 
time to insist upon is not the program, but the agritation. 
The need is great. The duty is clear. The welfare of 
the next generation, the religious progress of the world, 
the spiritual welfare of mankind wait upon the home's 
fidelity in the Christian nurture of the young. 

Let everyone who appraises highly these great inter- 
ests set his heart thus to further them, and lift up his 
voice in season and out of season to call his Christian 
brethren to promote religious and moral education in 
the home. 

2. Let the Sunday school be used as an agency for 
promoting home instruction. Efforts in this direction 
are now made, as for example with the home readings 
appointed for each day, which are unquestionably eCEect- 
ive in good results. These efforts ought to be extended 
in every available direction, until the Sunday school 
becomes an appreciable power in the nurture of the 
children, not only through its own immediate work, but 
also through its appreciable influence in the home educa- 
tion of the children. 
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Here agaio there may be difference of optuJOD as to 
|tfae program to be observed, and itideed many experi- 
lents may have to be made, not only for the work at 
ftfge, but also for the parttcular school, before any really 
resuUfttI method can be hit upon. The best method may 
a changing method* Certain suggestions as to details 
ccur to me* For example, the tesson-helps might 
ike provision for this joint activity of home and school 
the preparation of the lesson, a part of the lessoo 
tog prepared at home in the way of a subject to be 
led up, or written answers to questions to be pre- 
pared. Of a book to be read, or a short essay to be 
written. 

Constant efforts should be made to impress both par- 
ent and teacher with the necessity of co-operation in the 
nurture ol the child. The church might arrange for con- 
ferences between the teachers and the parents upon this 
subject. The home departmenti in its lesson, in its helps, 
and tn its administration, might have as a prime object 
the promotion of the religious education of the children. 
It might lend itself in a most effective way by inspiring 
Ithe parents to the careful tnstructton of their children, 
and by putting into their hands the equipment forgiving 
it. 

These are mere hints to indicate certain ways In which 
the Sunday school may possibly be utilized for promo- 
ling home instruction. The hints, I trust, will not obscure 
, the main suggestion that the Sunday school offers a 
pieally valuable agency for advancing home traiaing. Let 
the home understand that it is lo co-operate with the 
LScbooU and let the school understand that it is to exalt 
rthe home as an educational agency, and let both dls* 
charge their full duty to each other. 

3. Let there be devised curricula for home Bible 
study and Bible teaching. Bible study never received 
the attention it now has* In the college, in the Christian 
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associations, in the young people's societies, in the Sun- 
day school and in the home, there are earnest and effect- 
ive e£Eorts in this direction, and these should fill our 
hearts with cheer and hope. Other of these efforts are 
to have the attention of this Convention; just now we 
are thinking of the home and its Bible study and teach- 
ing. *' Disciplines,'* to speak pedagogicdly, are the 
desiderata here. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature has 
rendered exceptionally valuable service in this direction 
in its courses for Bible study adapted to all grades of 
ability and shades of personal desire. These courses^ or 
others designed for the private home study of parents 
and the older members of the family, should be made a 
part of the educational equipment of every Christian 
church. The daily Bible readings arranged so that the 
whole Bible may be read in course within a definite 
period, used in many churches, is an effort in this direc- 
tion — a rather feeble effort, but not without its value* 
The home department, now being pushed by the Sunday- 
school organizations, is another effort in the same direc- 
tion which, excellent as it is, might be greatly improved 
in its value to the educational effectiveness of the home. 

But in addition to these efforts there ought to be a 
distinct curriculum for home teaching as well as for 
home study. There is no reason why the two purposes 
should not be combined in one effort. For example, as 
the home teaching begins the education of the child, 
there ought to be provided for mothers a usable course 
of Bible lessons for the young children. This would be 
a series of Bible stories. There are now child's Bibles, 
Lives of Jesus for children, and books of Bible stories. 
These have varying degrees of merit ; of the poorest it 
can doubtless be said that it is better than nothing, and 
of the best that it hardly meets the demands of the situ- 
ation with which we are confronted. But surely such a 
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series of Bible stories could be prepared in the very 
words of the Bible, except where occasional departures 
from the words of Scripture were necessary in the inter- 
ests of clearness or brevity. One series might be made 
up of stories from the Old Testament, another from the 
life of Jesus, another from the lives of the apostles and 
the early church. These should be printed in the most 
attractive form of the modem children's books, with illus- 
trations. It should be part of the plan that the stories 
should be read and re-read to the child, and if possible 
by the child, until they are known by heart. Anyone 
with experience in reading to children knows that the 
familiar story, the story they have heard every day for 
a month, is the story of all others they want to hear on 
the first night of the next month. They never tire of a 
good story, and the Bible is full of good stories. 

Another advance in the same direction should be 
made in the matter of hymns and prayers. There are 
certain well-known hymns of the church which every 
child nurtured in a Christian home ought to know, and 
there are certain forms of prayer of which the same may 
be said. Some of these, both hymns and prayers, are in 
the Bible, and some are in use in Christian churches. 
These ought to be put together in an available and attract- 
ive form for the use of mothers who should have their 
'children commit them to memory. 

You perceive that I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the teaching of objective truth is a function 
of the home. The pathway to freedom is a knowledge 
of the truth. "Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free." 

We desire much the conversion of the children, but 
our desire is only to be accomplished through a knowl- 
edge of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. I confess I do 
not have that fear of explicit forms of truth which is 
sometimes thought — mistakenly, I believe — to be incon- 
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sistent with wise pedagogical methods. The antithc 
is not between a creed and no creed, but between a good 
creed and a bad one. It is not the experience of the 
world that as a home swings away from a creed it swii^ 
nearer to God. I therefore believe that the formularies 
of our Christian doctrine to be found in Scripture, in 
hymns, in liturgies, and in creeds and catechism have 
their persisting value in the home instruction of the 
child. To teach objective truth must always remain a 
most effective method for the formation of character. 

4. Let the home have Christian parents who know 
God and are under the power of his Spirit. "The best 
way to secure good health is to select your grandfather/' 
and the best way for a child to obtain the wisest and 
most resultful home training is to be bom into the society 
and under the transforming influence of a Christian 
mother and a Christian father. The daily life of a man 
who walks with God will bring the daily life of his child 
into the presence of God. The daily life of the woman 
who is a friend of Jesus will bring her children into the 
society of Jesus. 

This piety must not be artificial, nor sentimental, nor 
intellectual, nor formal, nor supra-mundane, nor unmind- 
ful of the value of wise means. It must be all that it is 
possible for human piety to be — warm, thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic, unselfish, tactful, real, genuine. But what I 
am now saying is that there must be such piety. It is 
indispensable, if there is to be any effective rearing of 
the child in religion through the agency of the home. 

The besetting sin of today is the leaving of God out 
of the account. The dangerous heresy of today is the 
notion that men may find God without Jesus Christ. 
The beginnings of both are to be found in the home, 
even Christian homes. Through the neglect by parents 
of the outward formalities of religion in the home, as 
seen in the family altar and a blessing at the table, 
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through the more serious neglect of giving religious 
instruction, through the fatal neglect of showing in 
character and conduct to their chiidren that they know 
God, that they regulate their lives by his will, that their 
supreme desire is to love the things he loves and hate the 
things that he hates, that Jesus Christ is their Savior, 
Friend, and Lord of Life — through this neglect the 
children grow up in the sin of sins and heresy of heresies ; 
God is not in their thoughts and Jesus Christ is not in 
their lives* The home where Christ is enthroned and 
God is known is the home in which moral and religious 
education is best promoted and brings forth its most 
perfect fruit. 



REV, JEAN F. LOBA, D-D., 

PASTOR FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, IVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

It is well that in the preceding addresses attention has 
repeatedly been called to the sacredness of personality, 
for this fact lays emphasis on the sacredness of the 
family through which alone the individual is integrated 
in society. For man does not become directly a member 
of society, but mediately through the family. He is 
first a member of the family, and that becomes the unit 
of society. A quaint and fresh old writer of Geneva has 
said that every man sees the world over the threshold of 
his own shop. We may modify this by saying that every 
man must see the world over the threshold of his own 
home ; for the family is not only the cradle of the 
human race, it is also the mightiest of the schools of 
humanity. It is the school of schools. Not only do 
children receive from parents their flesh and blood, their 
color and frame, but their spirits— -not only the fibers of 
their bodies, but the very tone and temper of their souls. 
The habits of thought and speech formed in the home are 
more persistent than those they may karn under any other 
inHuence. The grammar spoken in the schools by the 
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children is not that taught by the most careful and 
painstaking of teachers, but is generally that spokte 
with father and mother, with brother and sister; and all 
the e£Eorts of the teacher to cultivate in the pupils a prac- 
tice of correct English, when the custom of the home is 
other than this, reaches but a little way. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to notice the fact that in the Swiss 
and German universities the lectures are generally given 
by the professors in the noblest tongues, in the purest 
French or German; but the moment the pupils turn 
from the lecture-room they, speak to one another and 
to their teachers in the patois or dialect of the home» the 
street and the market-place. So persistent are the habits 
inculcated in the home that far into mature life and into 
different countries man betrays the character of the home 
whence he sprang. Families are the nucleated centers 
of civilized, or barbarous, forms of social life. They are 
the centers of civilization or of heathenism. What these 
are in the aggregate, society is. 

We are coming to realize that it is almost useless to 
reach after and uplift men one by one in our slums; that 
if the slums are to be cleansed at all, it must be by creat- 
ing in them homes of purity and elevation in moral and 
mental life. We are coming to see that the character of 
the individual is largely but the expression of the char- 
acter of the family from which he came. It is for this 
reason that every effort is now being made to establish 
settlements as social centers in the wretchedness and 
density of our cities. They are the organized centers of 
home life and pure ideals. But the family is not only 
the school of character; it is also the very citadel of 
either virtue or vice, of Christianity or heathenism. Our 
missionaries, both at home and in foreign lands, are 
coming to feel that churches and schools are of them- 
selves insufficient to create a new civilization, and that 
they must be supplemented by homes of the highest 
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Christiaii ideals. A Hindu gentleman, educated in the 
Christian College at Madras, recently said, ''If you wish 
to reach India, you must reach our women and our 
homes. Until Christianity lays its hand upon wives and 
mothers it cannot hope to reach the men/' This truth 
IS as applicable to our own as to any other land. The 
home is the citadel of our civilization. 

One of the most instructive facts of history is found 
in the conditions which were discovered in the valleys of 
Piedmont and Dauphiny in France. Here for centuries 
subsisted a people of the simplest character and of the 
loftiest morality and piety* They had neither schools, 
libraries, nor churches, outside of the family. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, during the chaos and confusion^ 
the feuds and wars between state and church, the storms 
raged about these secluded valleys; politics changed, 
ecclesiastical power waned. But when the storm began 
to lull at the opening of the Reformation, here were 
found centers of life and light which had been kept 
untouched either by the political ambitions or the moral 
corruptions which had invaded every other part of 
Europe. The families of the Waldenses had proved to 
be the cradle and the citadel of the simplest faith and 
the purest morals, the heart and the inspiration of 
which had been the Bible, 

We hear these days very much about the power of 
education. The school, the college, and the university 
are at the front; but Herbert Spencer in his recent book, 
which he tells us is to be his last, calls our attention to 
the utter failure of education, as it is now conducted, to 
create any high and dominant ideals. He says he is 
weary of the cry, '* educate, educate, educate ! " Is this 
not due to the fact that the source of our social and 
national life is not in the school, but in the home? Here 
is formed that which is more precious than any intellectual 
treasure or the treasures of the library — character, without 
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which no people can long exist. But when we come to 
the ({ucstion of reaching the home with religious and 
moral instruction, we meet with serious obstacles. The 
very sacredncss of thje family, which we dare not violate 
and must protect, is itself a bulwark against our efforts 
to reach and change its ideals. 

And yet the question is not hopeless — it must not be 
hopeless. If the highest civilization is to be reached 
and saved, the family must be reached. And already 
many instrumentalities are being employed to carry even 
into the sacred precincts of the home the saving power 
of a pure religion and a high ethical ideal. Home cir- 
cles arc being formed, home schools organized. The 
church and Chautauqua circles are reaching the families 
of our land, and are clearly efforts toward accomplish- 
ing the thing which most of all needs to be accom- 
plished. It is vain for us to expect that our boys and 
girls will come from homes of low, material, commercial 
ideals with noble aims. And we are discovering that the 
slums are not the only sources whence our prisons and 
penitentiaries are being recruited, but that too frequently 
homes of so-called culture and refinement send forth 
sons and daughters without due moral and religious 
training into the wcll-iiigh irresistible temptations of the 
world. 

This, then, is one of the subjects which the contem- 
plated organization proposes to itself — to reach the 
homes of our land with the purest literature and, as far 
as may be, to organize the homes into circles for the cul- 
tivation of high ideals, so that the very tone and charac- 
ter of this nursery of civilization shall be made and kept 
pure and safe. It is more than mere accident that the 
early apostolic church was so commonly organized in the 
family, in the home, the household. For this was put- 
ting the saving salt into the very spring and fountain of 
all the social life of the people. Nor is it an accident 
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that today, after all the persecution, the exile, the 
oppression, and the robbery that man has been able to 
devise and execute against the Jewish people, that great 
race, without country, without social or political power 
or prestige, is still everywhere intact; the family life is 
practically the same, the invincible citadel of its national 
and religious ideals. 

When we shall have made the home intelligent, pure, 
and religious, we shall have saved and established our 
nation and our country. For the family is the fountain- 
head of our civilization. 



RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION THROUGH 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

CHARLES H. THURBER. Ph.D^ 

IDITOK IDUCATIOMAL PUBLICATIONS OP MBISai. OfHN * 00^ BOnOKp 
MASSACHUSETTS 

United in the topic of this paper are two subjectSt as 
to the relations of which there is difference of opinion 
and difference of practice as well. In a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Paulist Fathers I find this statement of the 
Catholic position: **Nor do they believe that morality 
and religion are separable ; that men will revere the law 
if they ignore the lawgiver. Now, since morality has 
divine sanction, to attempt to teach its principles without- 
reference to the Divinity is to ignore the lawgiver ; yet 
just as surely as you speak of the Lawgiver, so surely do 
you trench on the ground of doctrinal teaching.*' That 
this view is held by other religious bodies is sufficiently 
proved by the multitude of denominational schools. 
And yet, in practice, so far as the public schools are 
concerned, religion and morality are no more connected 
than two remote planets whose orbits never meet. 
Nobody, I take it, objects to the teaching of morality in 
the public schools; generally it is recognized in some 
formal way in the curriculum. But specific religious 
teaching is practically banished by law from every public 
school in this country, so far as I am informed. 

This is a very modern condition. The fathers of our 
common schools had no such notion. Luther had as 
much as anyone to do with starting state support of 
popular education, and with him the maintenance of 
schools was always for two purposes — the welfare of the 
church and the prosperity of the state. He says : 
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t main tain that the civil author i lies are under obligation to cotn* 
pel the people to send their children to school. ♦ , . , For our rulers 

Are certainly bound to maintain the spiritual and secular offices and 
callings* . , . * If the government can compel such citizens as are 
fit for military service to bear spear and rifle, 10 mount ramparts 
and perform other mania! duties in time o( war, how much more 
has it a right to compel the people to send their children to school, 
because in this case we are warring with the devil whose object it is 
secretly to exhaust our cittes and principalities of strong men, to 
destroy the kernel and leave a shell of ignorant and helpless people, 
whom he can sport and juggle with at pleasure. That is starving 
out a city or country, destroying it without a struggle, and without 
its knowledge. 

Of the Reformation, Br^al says that '*it contracted the 
obligation of placing everyone in a condition to save 
himself by reading and studying the Bible/* Luther, 
who did so much to furnish a powerful motive for read- 
ing the Bible by translating it into the vernacular ^ sup- 
plied the chief reading material of the next three 
centuries. 

And what of Ignatius of Loyola^ the great Catholic 
educator of Luther*s generation? The Jesuit society 
which he founded has always devoted itself chiefly to 
education, and the very first sentence in the Ruda Studi- 
omm Thiers to the "abundant practical fruit to be gath- 
ered from this manifold labor of the schools," that fruit 
being *nhe knowledge and love of the Creator/' On a 
statue of Christ before one of their colleges is this 
inscription: 

For Thee these meadows smile, andi on the hill^top smoothed 
away, these beds bedeck themselves with flowers ; and the youth 
from every clime unfolds, in virtue and in science, the hopes of 
Christian manhood. 

The Jesuits have dealt with secondary and higher educa- 
tion, it is true, but the other teaching bodies that arose 
in the Catholic church to care for elementary education 
and the education of women were> it need scarcely be 
said, permeated with the same religious spirit* 
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Comenius, the good Moravian bishop, who has been 
called the " Father of the Common School," writes : 

That only I call a school, which is truly officifta kominum^ where 
minds are instructed in wisdom to penetrate all things, where souls 
and their affections are guided to the universal harmony of the 
virtues, and hearts are allured to divine love. 

Pestalozzi, one of the noblest names adorning any pro- 
fession, writes : 

I am unwilling to bring these letters to an end without touching 
on what I may call the keystone of my whole system. Is the love of 
God encouraged by these principles which I hold to be the only 
sound basis for the development of humanity ? 

Rousseau, who did much more for education than he 
generally gets credit for, and who had boxed the com- 
pass as regards religious belief, so far from leaving 
morality and religion out of his system of education for 
the natural man and woman, gives them both a very 
important place. He could preach better than he prac- 
ticed. Today, however, some might disagree with his 
dictum that — 

Every girl ought to follow the religion of her mother, and every 
wife that of her husband. If this religion be false, the docility 
which makes the mother and the daughter submit to the order of 
nature wipes out, in God's sight, the sin of error. Being incapable 
of judging for themselves, they ought to accept the decision of their 
fathers and husbands as that of the church. 

Not to weary your patience further with quotations 
from the pedagogical fathers, let me say in a word that 
their views prevailed. They prevail today in the public 
schools of Germany and England. They prevailed far 
into this century in our own country. In Massachu- 
setts, for more than a century and a half from the found- 
ing of the public schools, 

Dogmatic religious instruction was given in them without let or hin- 
drance. This was one object that the founders of these schools had 

in view in founding them The free use in the schools of the 

shorter catechism gave no ofiEense. The frequent visits of the min- 
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ister to tbe school to catechize the children were taken as a matter 
of course. Id fact, the mini&ter had a definite edycational status 
assigned him by the school law* 

That this attitude was not peculiar to Massachusetts 
is shown in the famous passage from the Ordinance of 
1787, creating the Northwest Territory: ** Religion, 
morality p and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged." 

Montesquieu says: "It is in the republican form of 
government that the whole power of education is abso- 
lutely needed/* If there were not good ground for 
believing that today we are in danger of departing from 
the order of the Ordinance of 1787^^ — first religion, then 
morality I then knowledge — and reading it first knowl- 
edge, then more knowledget then more knowledge still, 
and are not using quite the whole power of education as 
Montesquieu declared a republic must-*if this were not 
so, this Convention would not be in session* 

The causes that are responsible for the new condition 
are very complex. The change took place so gradually 
that no one can tell when it happened. In Massachusetts 
we find, in 1827, a law declaring **that school commit* 
tees should never direct to be used or purchased in any 
of the town schools any schoolbooks which were calcu- 
lated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Chris- 
tians." This was, in great measure, only a recognition 
of a condition that already existed, for such a law could 
not have been placed on the statute books if the public 
sentiment to enforce it were not already powerful. But 
the New England Primer and the catechism did not leave 
the schools all at once* They were saying farewell for 
half a century. The multiplying of religious sects con- 
tributed powerfully to the movement. Since the schools 
could not teach the peculiar doctrines of every denomi- 
nation, they became neutral ground. This was tbe 
easiest way out of that difficulty. 
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But another element entered in, less obvious, difficult 
lo catch in the act, perhaps for the most part uncon- 
scious, yeti we must believe^ most powerfuL This was a 
subtle political feeling, rather than doctrine, that is part 
and parcel of our national idea. In regard to the 
schools, this influence, I believe, shows itself in two 
directions. The new nation was inclined at first to break 
with all the forms of the government against which it 
had rebelled* Many of the colonists had crossed the 
seas to escape from a state church ; and while they 
seized the opportunity, as in Massachusetts, to make 
their own church the state church, yet when other 
denominations grew powerful, the natural tendency was 
to separate state and church absolutely, so that the spec- 
tacle of one denomination tyrannizing over another 
might not be repeated in the New World* 

On the other hand, it soon became evident that the new 
nation had a most interesting and important experiment 
on its hands. This was nothing less than the reconstruc- 
tion of the Tower of Babel. Immigrants streamed in from 
every land, speaking all the tongues that sprang up from 
Babel's ruins, and out of them a homogeneous people had 
to be constructed. What was the agency to rely on to do 
the work ? Not the church, manifestly, for every ship 
brought a new sect. So it must be the school, and so 
the school became **the symbol of an eternal unifying 
spirit." Some such underlying forces as these must have 
wrought for present conditions, for. although there is no 
central school authority in the United States and each 
state acted by itself when the time came, each being a law 
unto itself in school matters, yet the result was every- 
where practically the same. 

Now it is time to look seriously at the present situa- 
tion. What are the facts as to moral and religious teach- 
ing in our schools today ? No one, to my knowledge, 
has studied that question so thoroughly as an English 
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scholar, who came over here on the Gilchrist foundation 
some three years ago especialty to look into this very 
matter, and published two substantial volumes giving 
the result of his inquiry. In these pages we may see 
ourselves as others see us. Professor Mark, in summing 
up his observations, finds that — 

With the exception of the partly sci en ti fie, partly moralizing teaching 
of temperance under the name of physiology, it is very uncommon 
to find anything upon the time-table under the name of character 
lessons or lessons in morals. The direct moral teaching is : (a) in 
connection with the forrnation of good habits, such as cleanliness or 
kindness; (6) taken up as part of the opening exercises for the first 
five, ten, or fifteen mmutes of morning school ; or (^r) associated 
with class mottoes, or with selected quotations written upon ihe 
blackboard. 

The Massachusetts state law contains this paragraph: 
It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the mmds of children and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice and 
3 sacred regard of truth; love of their country, humanity^ and uni- 
versal benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, mod* 
craiion, and temperance : and those other virtues which are the oma- 
nient of human society, and the basis upon which a republican con- 
stitution is founded ; and it shall be the duty of such instructors lo 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admitj 
into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned 
virtues lo preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure 
the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, 
and also to point oat to them the evil tendency of the opposite 
vices* 

I know that many courses of study presented for cities 
contain regulations similar in character to this law, and 
I presume that practically alt do. Here is a form typical 
of many others : 

In all grades teachers should embrace every convenient opportu- 
nity to instruct their pupils in morals and manners. The following 
list of topics will supply bases for many Interesting talks : 

Duty to parents, to brothers and sisters^ to playmates, to the aged, 
to the poor and unfortunate, to the ignorant and stupid, to strangeift 
and foreigners, to the public, to oiie*s country. 
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Home manners, table manners, school manners, street mannerSr 
manners in public assemblies and in public conveyances. 

Industry, punctuality, order, economy, honesty, truthfulness* 
cleanliness, self-respect. 

Other topics will be suggested to the thoughtful teacher by 
occurrences that come under her observation in the schoolroom and 
elsewhere. 

This is all excellent, but there is one weak point where 
it would not be surprising to find the system breaking 
down every now and then, and I must digress for a mo- 
ment to offer a criticism and a positive suggestion. Is 
it to be expected that all teachers will, without any spe- 
cial preparation, be able to give "interesting talks," to 
quote the language of the ordinance, on all the difficult 
and delicate topics therein specified ? How many in this 
audiente would like off-hand to face a body of forty to 
sixty children, the keenest critics in the world, and give 
them an ** interesting talk" on their duty "to the ignor- 
ant and stupid " ? With the best will in the world, the 
average teacher might not make the talk either interest- 
ing or profitable. This partly explains why direct moral 
or religious teaching is often thought to be of very 
doubtful value in the schoolroom. Moral or ethical 
knowledge no more comes naturally of itself to the 
teacher than to anyone else. It has to be learned like 
anything else; and especially if it is to be presented 
to others must it be learned in some orderly and sys- 
tematic way. 

My constructive suggestion is this : Let provision be 
made for the teacher to learn this subject I have not 
been able to examine the courses of study of many normal 
schools, nor many of the examination papers set for 
applicants for teachers' certificates, but my impression is 
that at present training in morals is nowhere recognized 
as a part of the teacher's preparation. That the teacher 
IS expected to be of good moral character, and almost 
universally is so, goes without saying ; but the possession 
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of personal morality no more qualifies for teaching moral- 
ity than docs the fact that I personally (so far as any- 
body knows) possess a perfect outfit of bones, muscles, 
arteries, veins, lungs, stomach, liver, and all the resti 
qualify me to be demonstrator in anatomy in a university 
medical school. It is certain that formal text*books in 
morals have never been successful in schools in this 
country. The instruction must come all from the lips of 
the teacher. All the more reason that we should see to 
it that the teacher is at least offered the opportunity fox 
special preparation. 

Direct religious exercises in public schools seldom go, 
or are allowed to go, farther than the reading of the 
Bible. The law in the several states varies not a Uttlc, 
In New York pupils cannot be compelled to attend 
religious services, and the law gives no authority, as a 
matter of right, to use any portion of the regular school 
hours 10 conducting any religious exercises at which the 
attendance of pupils is made compulsory. Some places 
— the cities of Rochester and Troy, for example, unless 
the rule has been changed very recently — forbid any 
religious exercises. Bnt the opening of the school with 
Bible reading and some form of prayer is generally con- 
sidered unobjectionable and desirable. This is per* 
mitted unless some one in the community objects and 
calls the matter to the attention of the state department, 
when the department immediately enforces the law. In 
other words, the Bible may be read, if no one objects, 
but must not be read if anyone objects. Massachusetts 
requires some portion of the Bible to be read daily in 
the public schools. In Missouri the trustees may com- 
pel Bible reading. In Illinois a student may be expelled 
for studying during the reading of the Bible. In Geor- 
gia the Bible must be used in the school. Iowa leaves 
the matter entirely to the judgment of the teacher and 
permits no dictation by either parents or trustees. In 
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Arkansas the trustees settle the question. In North and 
&)uth Dakota the Bible may not be excluded from any 
public schoolf and may be read daily for not to exceed 
ten minutes, at the option of the teacher. In most 
states that permit Bible reading no pupil can be com- 
pelled against his parents' wishes to take part in the read- 
ing or to be present during the reading. But in Maine 
a child expelled for refusing to read the Bible cannot 
recover damages. Arkansas forbids the granting of a 
certificate to a teacher who does not believe in a 
Supreme Being, and Rhode Island recommends the 
rejection of any teacher who is in the habit of ridiculing 
or scoffing at religion. Washington prohibits the read- 
ing of the Bible in the schools ; Arizona revokes the cer- 
tificate of any teacher who conducts religious exercises 
in school ; and in 1890 the supreme court of Wisconsin 
decided that the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools is unconstitutionaL In 1869 the Cincinnati 
school board was upheld m forbidding the reading of the 
Bible. The same action was taken in Chicago in 1875, 
and in New Haven in 1878. New Hampshire requires 
that •* the morning exercises of all the schools shall com- 
mence with the reading of the Scriptures, followed by the 
Lord's Prayer." Pennsylvania says : •* The Scriptures 
come under the head of text-books, and they should 
not be omitted from the list;" in 1895 ^^^ Bible was 
read in 87^ per cent, of the schools of the state. Vir- 
ginia seems to have no law on the subject, but the Bible 
is generally read. South Carolina also has no law on the 
subject. The Bible is not read in any of the schools of 
Utah. 

In 1896 reports on this subject were gathered from 
946 superintendents, representing all parts of the; coun- 
try. Of this nuniber 454 reported the Bible as read in 
all their schools, 295 reported it as read in part of their 
schools, and 197 reported it as read in none of their 
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schools.* The law ranges, as you have observed , between 
absolute prohibition of Bible reading; permitting it when 
no one objects, but not otherwise; leaving it to the 
option of the local authorities, either trustees or teacher; 
and requiring it, either leaving the amount and method 
to the option of the teacher or prescribing a very limited 
amount of reading daily. 

At the besti this is not much^ — not much of the Bible, 
and almost nothing in the way of effective teaching. But 
it is well to understand that there are laws governing this 
matter, and that we are not dealing with a question that 
can be settled off-hand in a religious gathering or a 
teachers' convention. If there is not more direct religious 
teaching in our schools, at least it is not the fault of 
the teachers. Nor can there be more than there is now, 
unless the laws are changed. Referring to the reasons 
I have suggested for the enactment of these laws, and 
with a knowledge of the lurking danger of sectarian 
strife, we cannot escape the conviction that we have here 
a most difficult and delicate problem. 

But Kipling says that the American turns 

A keen untroubled face, 
Home» to the iDstant need of things. 

To state the problem clearly, with no blinking of unpleas- 
ant facts, is the first step toward discovering the ''instant 
need/* Is the problem insoluble? If so, the sooner we 
make up our minds to that fact the better, that we may 
not spend our strength tilting against wind-mills. I cer- 
tainly have no ready- made answer. But I think I see 
the first step. I have often been appealed to by a pupil 
to help read a problem : '* If I could only read it, I know 

'S(W the rcpoft of the Chicago Woman^s Educational Union, 1896; 
Bardeen's Common Schml Law^ and Coole^f on Jbr/x. It is quite pos^iiblc 
i that some recent kgislation which has not come to my attention may have 
modified slightly the kw^ a$ I have just stated them, bni they are substan- 
tially acciu-ate today. 
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I could solve it" What teacher has not heard that wail? 
The first step is to read our problem right To that end 
we must have more facts, all the focts. This Conven- 
tion, or rather the organization which will, we all hope 
and believe, grow out of it in some permanent form, has» 
I take it, no more pressing duty than to get full and 
exact information bearing on every phase of this subject. 
The second practical, constructive suggestion that I ven* 
ture to offer is just this, that somebody get these facts. 
Professor Mark, to whom I have already referred, got a 
good many facts, and his reports will be of immense 
suggestiveness to whatever person or committee takes 
this investigation in hand. Only let the investigation be 
in strong hands, free from every chance of suspicion of 
ulterior motives. The first step must be the collection 
and classification of our material. 

Did time permit, it would be interesting to see in 
detail what the other great civilized nations, especially 
France, Germany, and England, are doing for moral and 
religious training in the public schools. As you know, 
there is no divorce between church and state in Eng- 
land and Germany, and both provide as definitely for 
instruction in religion as in any other subject. Bauer- 
meister's great work gives no less than 338 huge pages 
to the details of the method and materials for religious 
instruction in the secondary schools, or high schools ; 
and, moreover, treats religion first of all the subjects of 
instruction. Latin comes next, with 255 pages, nearly 
100 pages less than religion ; and the study of Latin is 
not neglected in Germany, as everyone knows. The 
official programs of instruction in the lower primary 
schools in France are divided into three parts, treating 
respectively of physical, intellectual, and moral educa- 
tion. Under the last head the work for each grade is 
indicated with great minuteness. This outline is most 
interesting and suggestive, and I wish there were time to 
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give it in full. One subdivision is headed ''The Soul,** 
another '* Duties toward God/' and the word " God " 
frequently appears* 

I am not yet fuUy persuaded that more emphasis upon 
the mere literary study of the Bible will result in much. 
The Bible was once almost the only reading book, in 
school and home. The appalling increase in printed 
matter — I will not say literature — made it inevitable 
that something else should be read in the sum total a 
great deal more than the Bible. Tastes change in litera- 
ture as in everything else. Every now and then we read 
of the ** revival '* of some author, a ** Shakespeare revi* 
val/' ** Milton revival," *' Dickens revival/' and the like. 
There is no reason why there should not be a " Bible 
revival" as well. Let us hope there may be, and for 
literary purposes a revival of the King James version, 
too. Yet the mere iitirary study of the Bible will pro- 
duce, I imagine, mainly iUerafy results. 

But there are two mighty influences constantly, and 
one of them at least consciously, operative in our public 
schools in the interests of morality and to a large extent 
of religion* The first is the study of literature, which is 
gaining an ever larger place in our school curriculum. 
Great care is exercised in the selection of this literature^ 
but the greatest care is none too great. The world's best 
literature mirrors the most instructive experience of the 
race* Here all the passions and the virtues that have 
ever lorded over the kingdom of man's soul are seen in 
their action, reaction, and results. Here the child may 
learn all the lessons of experience without paying the 
vcfy large fees which that school exacts. Interest is 
spontaneous and genuine. Only, in order to bring out 
the lessons that should appear the teacher needs all 
culture and conscience, all tact and tenderness. 

Less recognized, but most potent, I must believe, is 
the influence oi school music. Music, I know, is called 
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order to get an education. The moral and religious ele- 
ments were, of course, always strong in the family. But 
what a contrast between the illiterate Jukeses and the 
literate Edwardses! 

The probability is always strong, and this is a hope- 
ful fact, that morality and knowledge were not linked 
together fortuitously in the Ordinance of 1787, but tend 
naturally to go hand in hand. The people do not want 
unmoral schools. Political considerations may make it 
seem impracticable to do much in the public schools for 
specific religious teaching. But no one objects to the 
constant teaching through literature and song, and a 
score of less noticeable agencies, that is going on all the 
time. The educators of the land are united for moral 
teaching in the schools. But they cannot have too much 
help from enlightened public sentiment; they cannot 
have too much expert assistance, provided that it is ren- 
dered wisely, sympathetically, intelligently. In many 
of their efforts in this direction schoolmen have hereto- 
fore been hampered by a misunderstanding of their aims 
and motives. This Association may and should bring 
up the reinforcements that shall win the battle. 



JOHN W. CARR, A.M., 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ANDERSON, INDIANA 

I wish to express a faith rather than to submit a 
plan: a faith in the possibility and practicability of 
religious instruction being given in the public schools 
without offense ; a faith that moral education, the stone 
that has been so long rejected, will become the head of 
the corner. This faith is not based on any plan I have 
to suggest, but rather on a deep and abiding necessity — 
a necessity which we all feel and realize. 

In a recent address, President Eliot made a sweeping 
and fearful arraignment of the public schools because of 
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our public schoots. The last report of the United States 
commissioner of education has, for the first time 1 believe, 
a section devoted to *' Educational Pathology," which dis- 
cusses these topics : institutions for preventing social dis- 
eases; saving boys from crime; the ** junior republic" — 
government of boys, for boys, by boys j and school gov- 
ernment* It includes, by the way* the constitution 
drawn up by the pupils of one of the schools of Chicago 
for their own government. The observance of special 
days is also utilized for impressing moral lessons from 
the lives of great men. Long, indeed, would be the mere 
catalogue of all the useful expedients resorted to by those 
in charge of our schools, to further the cause this Con* 
vent ion aims to promote. Nowhere may you look for 
more intelligent, sympathetic, and devoted co-operation 
in this movement than among the school-teachers of this 
land. 

Nor can we doubt that intelligence is itself a moral 
force. You are all familiar with the story of the Jukes 
family, that classic set of vagabonds and criminals. But 
not so many may have read Dr. Winship's little book 
Jukes- Edwards, in which he sets side by side the his- 
tories of the family of Max Jukes and Jonathan Edwards. 
The mere facts are rcverberatingly eloquent. Of the 
descendants of Max Jukes 1,200 were traced by Mr. Dug- 
dale, of whom 310 were professional paupers, 400 were 
wrecked physically in early life by debauchery, 60 were 
habitual thieves, 1 30 were criminals convicted more or less 
often of crime, and 7 were murderers. The descendants of 
Jonathan Edwards were not so easily classified, but there 
were 60 eminent physicians, more than 100 clergymen, 
missionaries, and theological professors, and So at least 
reached high political preferment There were lOO law- 
yers, 30 judges, and Theodore W. D wight; and at least 
120 were graduated from Yale College alone. No sacri- 
fice was ever too great for the members of that family id 
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order to get an education. The moral and religious ele- 
ments were, of course, always strong in the family. But 
what a contrast between the illiterate Jukeses and the 
literate Edwardses! 

The probability is always strong, and this is a hope- 
ful fact, that morality and knowledge were not linked 
together fortuitously in the Ordinance of 1787, but tend 
naturally to go hand in hand. The people do not want 
unmoral schools. Political considerations may make it 
seem impracticable to do much in the public schools for 
specific religious teaching. But no one objects to the 
constant teaching through literature and song, and a 
score of less noticeable agencies, that is going on all the 
time. The educators of the land are united for moral 
teaching in the schools. But they cannot have too much 
help from enlightened public sentiment; they cannot 
have too much expert assistance, provided that it is ren- 
dered wisely, sympathetically, intelligently. In many 
of their efforts in this direction schoolmen have hereto- 
fore been hampered by a misunderstanding of their aims 
and motives. This Association may and should bring 
up the reinforcements that shall win the battle. 
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I wish to express a faith rather than to submit a 
plan: a faith in the possibility and practicability of 
religious instruction being given in the public schools 
without offense ; a faith that moral education, the stone 
that has been so long rejected, will become the head of 
the corner. This faith is not based on any plan I have 
to suggest, but rather on a deep and abiding necessity — 
a necessity which we all feel and realize. 

In a recent address, President Eliot made a sweeping 
and fearful arraignment of the public schools because of 
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the great prevalence of drunken ness* gambling, riot- 
ing, misgovernment, and almost every other form of 
vice and crime. However much we resent the arraign- 
ment, we all feel and know that in some way the public 
school has not touched and quickened the heart and 
conscience of the nation as we had hoped it would do. 
Is it possible that in our progress and prosperity we are 
forgetting the God of our fathers? Are we wandering 
away after strange gods — Mammon, Astarte, Bacchus, 
and other heathen divinities? 

In discussing the great anthracite-coal strike. President 
Roosevelt said in substance: We do not need a new 
philosophy to solve this problem ; we only need to put 
in practice the welLknown and oft^ried precepts of the 
Bibler the doctrine of the golden rule. And so our 
people are realizing more and more that the practice of 
the Christian virtues is the one thing most needful in 
the solution, not only of this problem, but of every 
problem — social, commercial, political, public and pri- 
vate- Men and women everywhere are looking about, 
endeavoring to find a better way to develop a higher 
type of manhood and womanhood, how to disseminate 
and perpetuate the nobler Christian virtues. And so we 
are asking the government if it cannot do more. We 
are asking the home if it cannot do more. We are ask* 
ing the church if through all its varied agencies it can- 
not do more to make men morally better, truly religious. 
Finally, we are asking the public school, the youngest 
child of democracy, if it too cannot do more, vastly 
more, to promote the religious and moral education of 
the people. 

I am aware of the fact that many serious difficulties 
arc encountered the moment we attempt to give any 
form of religious instruction in the public schools* All 
shades of religious opinion are represented in this coun- 
trj» and 00 one is or seeks to be dominant. It is not 
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only undesirable, but utterly out of the question, to 
attempt to teach the particular religious tenets of any 
denomination, or dogmatic theology of any kind. It 
would be repugnant to tax Protestants in order to teach 
their children the Roman Catholic catechismt or to tax 
Catholics to teach their children Protestant dogma. 
Even an attempt to introduce such religious education 
into the public schools would prove disastrous. No 
public money can or should be used for such a purpose. 
It is, therefore, evident that if any religious instruction 
at all is g^ven in the public schools, it must be of that 
broad, universal kind which is practically held in com- 
mon by all of our people — Jews and ChristianSt Protes- 
tants and Catholics, church members and adherents of 
no religious sect. The question is: Is there such a 
body of religious truths? If so, can they and should 
they be taught in the public schools? 

I for one believe that there are such religious truths. 
and that it is possible to teach them, not only without 
offense, but to the edification of all. Of course, I 
recognize that this is a disputed question, yet it seems 
to me that the following are broad and universal enough 
to be taught without giving reasonable grounds of offense 
to anyone. I not only believe that these may be taught, 
but that in many schools they are already taught, and 
that a knowledge of them should be the heritage of 
every child. It is true that the number of religious 
truths that may safely be taught in the public schools is 
small compared to the whole body of religious truth, yet 
they are fundamental. The religious instruction given 
in the public schools cannot take the place of that which 
should be given in the home and the church. Neither, 
in my opinion, can the religious instruction given in the 
church and the home take the place of that which should 
be given in the public schools. The one is supplemen- 
tary to the other — each a part of the whole. What, 
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then, are these religious truths that should be taught in 
the public schools? 

1. Belief in God. The belief in God as the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe is held practically by all our 
people. This belief is fundamental, not only in religion, 
but in science, politics, philosophy, and life. The God- 
idea permeates our literature, music, history^ science, and 
law- It is an ennobling thought that this world is not 
founded on chance, but that there is a supreme Intelli- 
gence that directs all things, that controls all things. 
This belief carries with it the doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God. God is regarded as a loving Father, and as such 
we render to him adoration and praise* 

2. The brotherhood of man. The fatherhood of God 
presupposes the brotherhood of man. Children cannot 
be taught this great religious truth too early. This fact 
once fully comprehended causes each child to feel the 
kinship of the race. Respect for the rights of others^ 
honesty in dealing with our fellows, rules of politeness 
— all are based upon recognition of the brotherhood of 
man. Certainly the school can teach this without 
offense. 

3. The value of life. It is of the utmost importance 
that children have some conception of the dignity and 
value of life. If they understand that every act, every 
thought, every hope^ and every aspiration lifts them to 
a higher plane — ^near God — or drags them down, then 
living has a new significance* The thought of immor- 
tality is calculated to make one more thoughtful, more 
considerate^ than if life is regarded merely as '*a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing/' 

4. The moral order of the universe. That there is 
moral order in the universe is a truth that should be 
known and recognized by every youth. He should 
know that good and evil have their recompense of 
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reward or puaishment ; that every rational being is held 
responsible for his deeds, and that every act and every 
thought leave their traces upon soul and body. We 
may wear a mask, pretend to be what we are not; but in 
a thousand ways the mask is snatched off, exposing our 
nakedness and deformity, revealing our real character. 
We cannot escape from ourselves. The moral law is 
binding upon us. However secret may be the act, be 
assured "our sins will find us out," and that ** even-handed 
justice will commend the ingredients of our poisoned 
chalice to our own lip& " 

But however much men may differ in reference to 
religious education in the public schools, there is no dif- 
ference of opinion in reference to the advisability, yes the 
necessity, of moral education. No other clsiss is so 
dangerous to society as the highly educated criminal. 
If the state omits moral instruction in the public schools, 
it does so at its periL While it is possible for a man to be 
moral without being religious in the theological sense, 
yet no one can be truly religious without being moral, 
for morality is an essential part of religion. St. James 
says : ** Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world." If we paraphrase this definition we have: 
**Pure religion is the performance of deeds of kindness 
and of mercy ^nd the living of a high moral life." It 
is one of the highest duties of the school to train chil- 
dren in morals. They should be taught their duty to 
themselves, to their parents, to their playmates, to 
strangers. They should also be taught their duty to the 
school, to the home, to the state, and to God. These 
should be taught by precept and example, and the chil- 
dren should be trained in the performance of them until 
they become fixed as habits. While there doubtless is 
virtue in training children to perform their duties as a 
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rigid requirement » yet it should be the constant aim o£ the 
school to teach children to practice virtue from motives 
ol love- The common things, even the drudgeries of 
life, are transformed when performed in love. 

How may religious and moral instruction be given in 
the public schools? What facilities do the schools 
afford for such instruction ? What time is to be devoted 
to this work? What methods are to be employed? 
These arc questions of great importance, In the time 
allotted to me I cannot hope to give a satisfactory 
answer to a single one of them. In fact» every teacher 
must, to some extent* answer each question in his own 
way. But if he be a true teacher* he will endeavor to 
answer them effectually, I shall venture a few suggestions. 

1. By the incidental and minor exercises of the 
school. Something can be accomplished in the way of 
moral and religious education by the proper use of the 
incidental and minor exercises of the school. By inci- 
dental and minor exercises I mean reading the Bible, 
prayer, appropriate stories and fables, memory gems, 
and music* The school day cannot be begun to better 
advantage than by singing* Bible readings and prayer 
Fortunately I I live in a state which declares by law that 
**thc Bible shall not be excluded from the public schools 
of the state/* This law has been on the statute books of 
Indiana for nearly half a century ^ and therefore may be 
considered as thoroughly established. Bible reading of 
course is not compulsory, but the Bible is placed in the 
public schools and its use left to the good judgment and 
conscience of the teacher. As a result of this, the 
choicest gems of biblical literature as well as the highest 
moral and spiritual precepts may be read and taught to 
the children. Many teachers keep the Bible at handi 
and whenever there is an allusion to it, they at once turn 
to the biblical reference, thus disclosing to the children 
the matchless treasures of the Sacred Book. 
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Music, especially singing, has a fascination and power 
over children that is truly wonderful. It soothes and sub- 
dues their passions and awakens every noble emotion. 
The school day is always brighter and better if it is 
begun with a stirring song. If the children are tired 
and nervous or ill-tempered, a song will quiet them as oil 
upon a troubled sea. ** Music," says Luther, ''is the art 
of the prophets, the only art which can calm the agita- 
tion of the souL" Its moral and religious power has 
long been recognized by the church, but the school is 
just beginning to realize its value, 

2, By a formal course in morals* A formal course in 
ethics often proves helpful in giving moral instruction* 
Such a course has long been in use in the Anderson 
schools, and time has demonstrated the wisdom of it. I 
cannot set forth details. Suffice it to say that some 
simple suggestions are given in reference to the best 
mode of developing kindness, truthfulness, honesty, and 
kindred virtues. The aim is to set forth the best method 
of using the different agencies of the school, such as 
songs, stories, memory gems, discipline, manner of 
instruction, etc., so as to give the best moral training. 
In carrying out such a course, no new subject is intro- 
duced, but the old ones are used to produce new and 
definite results — the development of moral character. 

3. By co-operation. Teachers have long recognized 
the importance of co-operating with parents in the train- 
ing of children. They find this co-operation helpful in 
every line of school work — study, discipline, moral 
development. The home and the school working 
together are more than twice as effective as either work- 
ing alone. Of recent years much time and attention 
have been given to this co-operative work. Parents 
and teachers have exchanged visits and held consul- 
tations; mothers* meetings and educational societies 
have been organized ; the Hesperian and other move- 
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merits have been launched, all of which have had for 
their chief object the unity of the home and the 
schooL Such has been the success of these efforts 
that in many communities the most vexatious cases of 
school discipline have almost entirely disappeared and 
the moral tone of the whole community has received 
new vigor. The success of this co-operative movement 
between the home and the public school, perhaps more 
than any other one things has led to this wider movement 
which has for its object the federation of the home, the 
chool, the church, and all other agencies and institutions 
that make forrighteousness- If this organization is consum- 
mated, and can once become active and effective, another 
milestone will have been passed in our national history, 
4. By the discipline and routine work of the schooL 
The discipline and routine work of a well-regulated 
school furnish most excellent means for the moral, and 
to a great extent the religious, training of children. 
Here children are taught the so-called mechanical vir- 
tues — promptness, regularity, cheerfulness, industry, 
and obedience. These things are taught in no perfunc- 
tory way, but the children are drilled daily in the prac- 
tice of them — ^promptness and regularity in school attend- 
ance, promptness in obeying signals and commands, 
industry in the preparation of lessons, obedience to the 
commands and directions of the teacher and to the laws of 
the school, cheerfulness in all things. Here, too, children 
are taught the meaning of *'Thou shall" and ''Thou shalt 
not"^ — a lesson of the greatest importance to all Ameri- 
can youth. Here, too, they are taught self-control, self- 
reliance, and perseverance. Paul's good counsel to the 
Thcssalonians is not only preached but lived in every 
well-regulated public schooL The disorderly are warned 
and admonished. The faint-hearted are encouraged and 
comforted. The children are taught to be patient with 
their lessons, and patient with one another. They are 




der evil for evil to no man. but always to follow after 
that which is good, one toward another and toward all/' 
They are taught to ** rejoice evermore" — rejoice in their 
school work, rejoice in their play, rejoice at honie, at 
school, on the streets, wherever they may be; rejoice at 
Thanksgivingp at Christmas, and other holidays; rejoice, 
not only themselves, but give gifts, send kind messages^ 
and make others rejoice. In everything they are taught 
to give thanks — -thanks to one another for little kind- 
nesses shown, thanks to parents and teachers^ and in many 
schools thanks to Almighty God. That they shall " prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good," is in the 
very warp and woof of the school* It is taught in mathe- 
matics, in science, in history, in literature. And finally, 
that "they shall abstain from every form of evil, and do 
good to all men as much as Heth in them/* is the sum- 
mation of all school discipline. We are only begintiing 
to realize the possibility of routine work and school disci- 
pline in the moral, yes the religious, education of children. 

5. By the course of study. Many subjects in the 
course of study may be taught in such a way as to give 
both moral and religious training. This is true even in 
the elementary schools. Here the child is taught the ele- 
mentary truths of mathematics. Here he is introduced 
to the beauties and wonders of nature in the study of 
geography, nature-study, and physiology. In the study 
of these he gets his first conception of the perfection, 
adaptation, and orderly arrangement of the di£Eerent 
parts of his own body and of all nature around him. He 
should be taught from the very first that these things 
are not the result of chance, but that they are under law, 
and that such a law could only be the creation of an 
intelligent and beneficent Being. To the truly reUgious 
teacher this being is none other than God, 

In the high school the opportunities for religious 
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instruction are even greater. The hDme, nay the church 
itself, does not have such an excellent chance to teach 
some of the fundamentals, not only of morality, but of 
religion. God manifests himself in history. His word, his 
law, and his love are portrayed in literature. The source 
of all wealth is his beneficence* He is regnant in phys- 
ics and chemistry and astronomy. His law and munifi- 
cence and power are recorded in geology; states are 
founded upon his authority and governed by his law. 
The public school that teaches these subjects^ but fails 
to teach that there is a God, does so at its periL 

6* By the example of the teacher But what are even 
these things compared to the example of a noble, Chris- 
tian teacher — one whose heart is in her work^ one who 
sees in every child the image of God ? With such a 
teacher in the schoolroom, the age of miracles has not 
yet passed. She anoints blind eyes and lo! they see new 
beauties in earth and sky ; she unstops deaf ears, and 
they hear wonderful harmonies; she loosens fettered 
hands, and they perform deeds of mercy and kindness. 
She touches dumb lips, and they break forth into song. 
By a magic power she can exorcise evil spirits. She 
speaks to the spirit oE laziness, and he departs. She says 
to the demon of stubbornness, **Come out of him/' and 
he comes forth. She commands the devil of lying to 
be gone, and forthwith he goes. In her presence the 
good in every child blossoms and bears fruit. Industry 
becomes easy and pleasant; quietness an every-day 
affair, and kindness the rule of the school. Such a 
teacher becomes the guide, the inspiration, the ideal of 
the children — their true guardian angel. She "lures lo 
brighter worlds and leads the way," Some children are 
not reared in moral and religious homes; some do not 
have the refining and Christianizing influence of the 
church ; but it should be the heritage of every child to be 
taught in the public schools by a noble Christian teacher. 
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In addition to the Sunday schools, the church has 
two other great systems of organized religious work 
among the young. These are the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and the Young People's Societies. Each 
of these has a unique field. Each has done and is doing 
a work of vast extent and of inestimable value. Each 
stands today on the threshold of an incomparably greater 
intensive and extensive mission. The Young People's 
Societies have not yet passed through the first stadium 
of their course. The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, which two years ago celebrated its fiftieth birthday, 
has had time to reach a much maturer stage, and is now 
doing far more that is distinctly educational. So rapid 
indeed, of late years, has been this educational growth 
of the Association that few besides those immediately 
concerned have any adequate notion of its magnitude, 
or any perception of its tremendous significance. 

Here is an agency organized on the soundest business 
principles, controlled by men of the highest skill in 
affairs, owning in various cities of the continent 450 
magnificent buildings worth 524,000,000, receiving for 
the equipment and support of its work in a single year 
$12,000,000, employing 1,800 paid officers, and enrol- 
ling more than 300,000 members. This organization 
ministers to the religious needs of men and boys of all 
classes. Fifty thousand of the railroad men, upon 
whose sobriety, efficiency, and fidelity our lives depend, 
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are already enrolled in its railroad branches. In our 
colleges and universities 40,000 students who are to be 
the leaders of thought for the next generation are now 
under its guidance. In the boys* department more 
than 50,000 boys are being helped past the temptations 
of youth into Christian manliness. In the army, in the 
navy, among colored young men, and among the Indians, 
the Young Men*s Christian Association is felt as a 
mighty force for righteousness* 

Within five years, through the intelligent and devoted 
efforts of a few of our leaders, new energy has been 
infused into the department of religious work, and espe- 
cially into the department of Bible study* No man or 
woman who is interested in the purposes of this Con- 
vention should fail to procure and read the annual 
report of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A» 
on religious work and the *' Prospectus for Religious 
Work/' ' Indisputably the Bible-study department of the 
Y, M* C* A. is now, in its materials and In its methods, 
in advance of all other agencies for religious education 
that the church possesses. The ** Prospectus for Reli- 
gious Work** sets forth in detail forty courses of Bible 
study, varied t adaptable, practical, and designed to inter- 
est in personal study. These courses have been carefully 
prepared by experts, repeatedly tested in actual teach- 
ings and thoroughly revised in the light of experience. 
They have been selected from many times their number. 
The Sunday schools and Young People's Societies could 
not do better than at once to adopt some of them. It 
will be a sad oversight if Sunday-school workers who 
are now aroused to the need of something better fail to 
perceive the rich resources which the Y, M* C* A. offers 
ready to tlieir hands* 

Last year 43,000 young men attended the Bible 

'These can readily be prtj cured by aeadiJag to the Committee^ 3 West 
Tweoty- ninth street^ New Yotk city. 
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i of the Young Men's Christian Associations. 

*at as this number is, it represents but the infancy of 
the movement* These men came to the buildings. The 
latest thought is to go at the noon hour and carry reli- 
gious instruction to the 4*000,000 men engaged in manu- 
facturing pursuits — the mechanics, the lumbermen, the 
miners, the mill operatives of all kinds. The thing is 
perfectly practicable. Its success has already been bril- 
liantly demonstrated in Cleveland, and now in 125 cities 
a beginning has been made ' 1 a weekly attendance of 
fully 30,000 men. 

If we wonderingly and dmiringly compare the 
20,000- ton steamship of t y with the caravels of 
Columbus, if thus we compare le vast mills of the United 
States Steel Company with tl single forge and anvil of 
the old-time village blacksr ,, with equal wonder may 
we compare the equipment ana machinery of the Young 
Men's Christian Association ' nth everything that the 
church has hitherto possessed for the promotion of 
religious education among young men. 

But we are here not simply to review and to rejoice 
in what we have. We are here to plan yet larger things. 
We are here not merely to encourage one another to 
renewed energy along familiar lines, but to open wholly 
new lines. Now one thing especially which I hope this 
Convention will make plain is that all over this country 
individual workers are coming to a broader conception 
of the scope of religious education. What I have to say 
applies just as much to the Sunday schools as to the 
Young Men's Christian Associations and the Young Peo- 
ple's Societies. Hitherto it has been generally assumed 
without discussion that religious education consists sim- 
ply in studying the Scriptures. Many of our Sunday 
schools are even called ** Bible schools," to indicate this 
fact. Of the history of the Christian church for the last 
eighteen hundred years the mass of our young peoi 
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grow up without a single idea, except possibly some 
vague notions about the Reformation, Of the present 
religious needs of the world and the agencies that are 
seeking to meet them, the mass of our young people 
never make any comprehensive and scientific study. Of 
the Christian religion, its progress and its problems, our 
young people have studied nothing nearer to themselves 
than the closing events of Paul's journey to Rome, as if 
the Holy Spirit had done and spoken nothing through 
the church since the first century. But the necessity for 
a broader work is already felt by many of our best work- 
ers. The Epworth League is doing something in the study 
of church history. In many Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations there are practical lecture courses and classes. 
In many churches there are men's clubs, but these are 
largely for older people. 

What I plead for is the full recognition in our Sunday 
schools, in our Young People's Societies, and in our 
Associations, of three necessary and indissoluble branches 
of religious education : first, the Bible; second, the his- 
tory of Christian life and effort; third, the needs and 
duties of the hour. To many persons the proposal to 
divide the time now given to Bible study and to place 
some other subjects beside the Bible will be most unwel- 
come. It will suggest the suspicion that this is the 
entering wedge of a movement to supersede the Bible 
altogether* But nothing could be farther from my mind- 
Let me illustrate what I mean. No earnest Christian 
could fail to enjoy teaching the sixth chapter of Gala- 
tians* How beautiful are those injunctions : ** Let us not 
be weary in well-doing; for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not. So then, as we have opportunity, let us 
work that which is good toward all men, and especially 
toward them that are of the household of the faith.'' 
But suppose that the teacher, after impressing this lesson 
upon his class, should take the next meeting to show 
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mem now ill the course of history these principles have 
worked out in saintly lives, and suppose that at the meet- 
ing foUowiDg he should discuss our present opportunities 
for doing good; would that be neglecting the Bible or 
depreciating it? We teach with delight the parable of 
the good Samaritan. But we have no class to study 
whether any people are today being beaten, wounded* 
robbed, and neglected. 

When we come to reflect up^n the narrow basis of our 
ordinary religious education, ^ nder grows that we attain 
as good results as we do, 1 * any average young man 
who has grown up in theSund school, the Endeavor Soci- 
etyiand the Y» M, C. A.; ask about the system of poor- 
relief in the city» He can gi e no account of it* Ask 
him what hospitals there are, id whether they are ade- 
quate, whether up-to-date. knows nothing. Go on 
about the social settlements, tl ^ boys' clubs, the prisoos, 
whatever concerns the moral and religious welfare of the 
city. With mortification he confesses that he has been 
trained in nothing later than the parable of the good 
Samaritan. It is a shame to us all. 

Our failure has arisen from a fundamental error as to 
the nature and right use of the Bible. Many people seem 
to think and talk as if the Bible were a sort of domestic 
receipt-book, something that you can consult and find 
exactly what to do in each concrete instance. One Bible- 
class teacher said that he was trying to train his young 
men to go directly to the words of Jesus for decision in 
every difficulty. But God has not made right-living in 
this world so mechanical and easy as that. From Jesus 
we never get anything but a principle. Nothing is more 
surprising than the surpassing wisdom with which he 
abstains from laying down specific rules. In the applica- 
tion of the principles of Jesus we must put laborious sci- 
entific study upon the facts of our own time and place. 
No man, for example, can learn the wisest method o' 
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helping the poor simply by studying the words of Jesus. 
Obviously the Master never intended that we should. 

It may be said that we do now in reality all that I 
am advocating, only we do it in combination, A lesson 
taught upon a Scripture passage which presents a gen- 

'eral principle ; illustrations are drawn from Christian 
history and biography j practical applications are made 
to current affairs; and thus the whole field is really 
covered. There is some truth in this. But let us reflect 
upon some of the evils of the system. The exercise is 
called a Bible class. The time is limited. The intro- 
duction of the illustrative and practical matter crowds 
the actual study of the Bible into a very small space. 
No effort is made to fix the exact limits of the sacred 
writer's thought. No scientific study is given to the 
supposed present facts to which the Bible truth is 
applied. The scholar leaves with a confused idea as to 
how much was the word of Jesus and how much was the 
inference of the teacher. Let us have Bible classes in 
which the effort shall be simply to learn what the Bible 
contains, without mixing in any modern questions. Such 
study of the Bible for three months would revolutionize 

Lthe opinions of many people. And let us have other 
classes for the investigation of present facts and the 
lessons of experience* And then let the Bible principles 
be applied to the ascertained facts. 

If the present Convention should arouse fresh enthu- 
siasm in Bible study without such enlargement of the 
subject-matter of religious education as I am now urging, 
I greatly fear that the result will be more pedantry 
than spirituality. Men may make the Bible the sub- 
ject of their study without being interested deeply in 
practical religion* In studying Galatians, for example, 

'we may follow Professor Ramsay in his learned investi- 
gations into the geography of Asia Minor, and we 
may become very certain that the readers whom Paul 
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addressed lived in South Galatia and not in North 
Galatla. This ts all mteiasting. It is in a true sense ^ 
Bible study. But it is not study of the subject that] 
Paul was interested in, namely, the ways of " doing good 
to all men as we have opportunity." Our secular 
schools have outgrown the fault of exalting the text* 
book at the expense of the subject-matter. Formerly 
children committed to memory statements about things. 
They did not look at the things. Now they arc taken 
into the laboratory or into the field and are introduced 
to living creatures and nature in action. The diflfercnce 
in outcome of genuine knowledge is world-wide; and, 
strange to say, the essential meaning of the book is bet- 
ter understood than under the old system that gave the 
whole time to its words. 

In an instructive article upon " The New Testament 
Conception of Prayer and the Extension of the King- 
dom," Professor Bosworth recently said; 

He who would pray should have specific information regarding 
particular contemporary' situations, their needs and possibilities. 
The prolonged study of definitecontemporary situations will awaken 
the kindling interest and the strong sympathy which are essenlial 
to real prayer. To inform one's self about Jesus* ideal world-civi- 
lization and about the process of realizing it in particular communi- 
ties and individual lives in our own day, to think about the 
information thus gained, will bring one into a state of mind in which 
prayer will be natural and necessary. To do this will require time, 
but one cannot expect to do so great a thing without patiently edu- 
cating himself up to it. 

Who can doubt the truth of these words ? And if 
their truth is admitted, how can we resist the conclusion 
that the church is under a solemn obligation to devote 
time to the patient education of young people in " con- 
temporary situations, needs, and possibilities." 

Up to this time no general effort has been made to 
train the young in knowledge of the history of Christian 
life and effort in past centuries. Christian people have 
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in the past made costly mistakes, they have encountered 
fiery trials, they have won glorious victories. In the 
light of that history invaluable lessons of wisdom may 
be read* But it is all an unexplored continent to most 
of our young people. There are hundreds of names of 
confessors, heroes, martyrs, soldiers, preachers, singers — 
names that shine like stars in the night of human sia and 
sorrow* The story of William Tyndale, hunted like a 
nihilist and finally burned at the stake, for the crime of 
giving us our incomparable English Bible ; the story of 
John Howard, traversing Europe to explore the foul and 
infected prisons, and dying in Russia of camp fever in 
his devotion to the improvement of prisons and hospi- 
tals ; the story of Livingstone, covering the continent of 
Africa in weary marches and finally dying on his knees 
in prayer — these are but instances of the glorious 
examples that should be burned into the hearts of our 
young men and women. A suitable educational litera- 
ture should at once be created — text-books of golden 
deeds, brief biographies of Christian examples, clear and 
inspiring accounts of historical crises and movements, 

I see in imagination the time when every Young 
Men*s Christian Association and every Young People's 
Society will be a center not only for the study of the 
Bible, but for the study of all religious and moral prob- 
lems. There will be groups of young people studying 
the problems of the personal Christian life, the problems 
of the city, the problems of society, the problems of the 
nation, and the problems of the world. The moral and 
religious geography of the world will be considered. 
The evils, the needs, the signs of hope, the living leaders 
of each nation will be known. 

The prophet Micah in a sublime outburst exclaimed 
to the ancient Israelite: *'What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? *' In this simple scheme 
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we may find the curriculum of our new departments of reli- 
gious education. Let us by the study of history and of pres- 
ent facts learn the practical ways of justice and kindness. 



REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D., 
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More than half a century ago Horace Bushnell 
declared : ** Brethren, whether you will believe it or not, 
a new day has come. If we will, we can make it a better 
day ; but it demands a furniture of thought and feeling 
such as we must stretch ourselves in a degree to realize." 

It was a prophet's voice, true and strengfthful, but soli- 
tary, and in common judgment "off the key." How 
Dr. Bushnell today would have hailed this growing com- 
pany greeting the dawn and stretching itself to realize 
and to actualize the possibilities of the fascinating and 
auspicious day. 

The appreciation of inwardness as more real than out- 
wardness, of wholeness as more vital than fragmenta- 
riness ; of the usual as more consequential than the extra- 
ordinary; of quiet, constant persistence as more effective 
than volatile, intermittent disturbance — these contribute 
to a recognition of spirit and proportion which demand 
for their domestication abundant provision of new, strong, 
up-to-date ''furniture of thought and of feeling." 

Young People's Societies afford a most inviting and 
important opportunity for religious and moral education, 
in the modern sense, because these Societies meet life 
so largely along the avenues of service. If the Sunday 
schools stand predominantly for instruction in righteous- 
ness, the Young People's Societies stand for the fitting 
of Christian ideas to life and for the inspiration of serv- 
ice. ''Nothing," says Carlyle, "is so terrible as active 
ignorance! What one does is very largely determined 
by what one sees ; the area of one's activity is measured 
by the amplitude of one's horizon; and, hence, one's 
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services must be petty unless onc*s sight is wide-eyed, 
and one's vision is clear.** 

Modern religious education, then, is capable of three 
great ministries through Young People*s Societies; 

I, Regarding the idea of salvation* An evangelist of 
international fame as a man both of parts and of piety, 
in an address delivered before a thronging multitude^ not 
a month ago, earnestly and vigorously protested against 
the traditional and widely current idea of salvation, as 
.cither a sort of fire insurance from loss, or a card of 
idmlssion one day to a spectacular paradise. The sig- 
nificance of the protest was its confession of the inade- 
quacy of the restricted idea, in which phrases have been 
overworked and principles undervalued. The most 
incisive study of Christian missions of which I know, 
from the pen of Dr. William Newton Clarke, accentu- 
ates the conviction that "the narrowing of the idea of 
salvation is a main cause of the weakness of the mission- 
ary niDtive," In some way a great inclusive persuasion 
has dropped away from the conception* 

The literature of social problems bristles with complaint 
that the implications of the law of love are not in explicit 
evidence* and that the fact that **one man can no more 
be a Christian alone than one man can sing an oratorio 
alone** is a fact not clearly apprehended. Salvation as 
the ally of pure individualism is seen as a pious and 
pernicious manifestation of refined selfishness. Salva- 
tion as moral fellowship with God annihilates the self- 
ishness of individualism, through personal participation 
with Him in the great world enterprises whose redemp- 
tion is the meaning of his providence and the consumma- 
tion of his purpose. 

Who seeks for hcaveo alone to save bis goul 
May keep the path, but will not reach the goaU 
While he who walks in love may travel far* 
Yet Cod will lead him where i be blessed arc. 
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The urgency wtttch b pr»stag Yoan^ People's Soo 
tics out ioto all formi of esdcavor sad of servi^ tke 
Icml-a^baiid spirit whicii is so tmorastly and opdmt^icalty 
acttialt2iag the faith of the lismg gcacration, v^it in nmof 
iiltftuiecs for their ''furitititre of tbot^t and fcdiag" to 
ghre adequacy, digaity, and ptirpose. Mcagcraess of 
caficcption aod low hortxoii account for the regretted 
vacillation and impotence of inaiiy Young People *3 So- 
cieties today. The organization waits to be msptrtted 
with cottceptions as whole as the enthusiasm is high, or as 
the purpose is emphatic. 

Religious education regarding the idea of salvation in 
lis naturalness and inclusion is quite as essential as either 
tnoral enthusiasm or Christian endeavor. Youog Peo- 
ple's Societies need not alone the moiBentiicQ of a 
glowing failh: they need as wcU the inspiring confidence 
cif an adequate conception. A theological student, 
m^dly in love with oratory, once said to his Scotch 
classmate, *'I tell you, utterance is a fine thing/* "I 
think it is finer to have something to utter/' replied the 
canny fellow student, 

A brave, incisive, reverent campaign of education 
among Young People's Societies, in the interests of the 
widening truth of salvation, would give a direction to 
energies which today largely miscarry, and a meaning to 
organization which would redeem it to nobler and more 
worthy spiritual uses. 

2. The idea of spirituality. One of the potent ways 
in which the dead hand of the past grips and stifles the 
life of the present is revealed in the restrictions of the 
idea of spirituality. To the great majority, spirituality 
is an unusual, an unattractive, and an unreal soul-posses- 
sion: unusual, because of exceeding difficulty of attain- 
ment; unattractive, because its price is harrowing 
sacrifice; unreal, because associated with experiences 
which so far as throbbing, actual life is concerned, are 
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tangential rather than circumferentiaL *' Beware of a 
religion/* exclaims a French writer, *' which substitutes 
itself for everything: that makes monks. Seek a reli- 
gion which permeates everything: that makes Christians.'* 

The spirituality which is in residence in an enlarging 
soul, which permeates the whole life, which informs com- 
mon abilities, exercises itself in homely tasks, wears 
everyday clothes, goes to market and to mill, seeks in 
every way self- realization in order to a more adequate 
self-devotion, loses itself not upon the solitary mountain 
but in the bustling crowd, asks not for dreams or 
prophets* ecstacies, but just a chance to live capaciously 
for the world — such a wholesome, human, athletic con- 
ception, which is happily gaining ground at present, is 
not the gift of the religious appreciation of yesterday to 
the life of today: rather we have pictures delineating 
spiritual values which are largely passive suffering; biog- 
raphies of Saints, consisting quite largely of the records 
of mawkish, uncanny and celibate experiences which are 
so far removed from common life as to furnish occasion 
for marvel and wonder, but not for inspiration. They 
emphasize the separateness and not the inclusion of the 
spiritual life. 

The result is that a good deal of the exhortation 
today is directed toward a type of life, and is oblivious 
to a temper of life which alone can give any type virility, 
A salvation army lassie in her slum work, worthy as it 
is, does not exhaust the idea of the spiritual life* The 
capacious, cultured, consecrated spirit of the lamented 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gives that life a brilliant and 
blessed radiance which is glorified by the area and pro- 
portion of the soul it permeates. Robertson, stripped 
because of his utter integrity, of every positive belief 
save one, namely, that it is always right to do right, and 
dedicating his whole soul to live in every fiber of his 
bemg, in every item of his experience, in every moment 
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Ue, that ihcy ps*y Iiavc a coftstmcttve power, that 
are to be used as a sptniual asset of the *oiil, that phft 
like work. ni;iy have a real Btiiiiitty to aa cxpandiog life. 
these are proposttions with whkh ytiung: people are •ol 
gCTCfally faroiltar, and the iorcc of which they are «* 
certain t£> appreciate. 

Play has too long bcca regarded ^ the badge of the 
fitis{riTilual, loo emphati«lly has it been affmncd that a 
pfocessional of the deeper life means a recessional frooi 
play- There is a great chance for religious and moral 
cdacaijon as a corrccti%x of this vicious misconccpBoa. 
It b time for a ringing proclamation that tha*e are no 
longer any questiooable amuscraenu: that all amuse- 
ments are good or bad, and that the quality of sport 
depends always and in ev^ery circumstance upon its ability 
to 'Vprojcct the soul on its lone way/' and thus to 
strengthen character. 

The head master of a famous eastern school recently 
said : **The spiritual life is not a watertight compartment ; 
it should take io everything or nothing/* Religious 
education has a waiting task in teaching our youug 
people the inclusion of life, that **thc spiritual life is no 
watertight compartment ; it should take in everything or 
nothing/' The amusement question can only be solved 
by an appeal to the supreme court of life ; a new sense 
of the spiritual meaning of the old axiom that the whole is 
equal to the sum of a// the parts. Nothing can be insig- 
nificant ; everything tells in character-building. And 
one must learn to regard his play, not as mere recrea- 
tion, but as a mightily constructive or destructive force in 
his life. That play has little or no relation to real life 
is the prime heresy of youth. The corrective of the 
heresy is the enlarging of the horizon. It is a pungent 
remark of Mr. Briefly, .*'The church for ages with more 
or less success has been teaching men to pray. It has 
also, it now realizes, to teach them to play. It must 
widen its program until it takes in the whole man." 
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itistruction has its opportunity, and the mind of Christ 
is regarded for vision as the heart of Christ is cherished 
for service. 

3, The third suggestion regarding religious and moral 
education through Young People's Societies is in the 
nature of a corollary to the second, and relates to the 
mighty and puzzling question of amusements. There is 
no question of more pressing importance, as regards 
young people, no question in more dire confusion, or 
which should give lovers of youth greater concern today 
than the question of amusements. We have fallen upon 
an age the very intensity of which flees to recreation for 
a breathing space, and then proceeds to play just as hard 
as it has but just now worked. Very rapidly the amuse- 
ments of life are getting into an altogether dispropor- 
tionate relation to the actuality of life. 

If you ask how the colleges are solving it, you find 
that as it appears in athletics very few are inclined to 
tackle it. Athletics run wild just at present in the 
majority of American colleges. If you ask how the 
religious papers are helping to solve it, you are met in 
ntiany quarters by casuistry in place of clear, explicit 
statements, by advice which weakens instead of strength- 
ening the appeal, and by the "better*not/' *'keep-on- 
the-safe*side" style of argument, which has almost lost 
the respect, and which certainly no longer commands the 
judgment, of the great majority of our youth. If you 
ask the young people themselves, you find that at Society 
socials they indulge in one form of amusement, and in 
their own circles quite another, with no very clear reason 
why. beyond a cloudy impression that it is ** different in 
the Society.*' Here that pernicious dualism appears 
which has been the trick donkey of the elect for cen- 
turies. Amusements represent the great unrelated fact 
in the young people's life today. That amusements are 
to be harnessed and driven to the interests of the whole 
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life, that they may have a constructive power, that they 
are to be used as a spiritual asset of the soul, that play, 
like work^ may have a real mifiistry to an expanding life, 
these are propositions with which young people are not 
generally familiar, and the force of which they are not 
certain to appreciate. 

Play has too long been regarded as the badge of the 
unspiritual, too emphatically has it been affirmed that a 
processional of the deeper life means a recessional from 
play. There is a great chance for religious and moral 
education as a corrective of this vicious misconception. 
It is time for a ringing proclamation that there arc no 
longer any questionable amusements: that all amuse- 
ments are good or bad, and that the quality of sport 
depends always and in every circumstance upon its ability 
to "project the soul on its lone way/' and thus to 
strengthen character. 

The head master of a famous eastern school recently 
said : **The spiritual life is not a watertight compartment ; 
it should take in everything or nothing/' Religious 
education has a waiting task in teaching our young 
people the inclusion of life, that **the spiritual life is no 
watertight compartment ; it should take in everything or 
nothing/* The amusement question can only be solved 
by an appeal to the supreme court of life ; a new sense 
of the spiritual meaning of the old axiom that the whole is 
equal to the sum of a// the parts. Nothing can be insig- 
nificant ; everything tells in character-building. And 
one must learn to regard his play, not as mere recrea- 
tion, but as a mightily constructive or destructive force in 
his life. That play has little or no relation to real life 
is the prime heresy of youth. The corrective of the 
heresy is the enlarging of the horizon. It is a pungent 
remark of Mr. Brierly, .'*The church for ages with more 
or less success has been teaching men to pray. It has 
also, it now realizes, to teach them to play. It must 
widen its program until it takes in the whole man/' 
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It is positively iniquitous that what Dr. Moxom 
felicitously called "the integrity of life" should be sub- 
ject to insidious and debilitating assault and battery from 
those irresponsible and vagrant impulses to play — 
impulses and instincts as natural to life as that of 
religion or of parenthood — because these are not cor- 
related to life, are not harnessed and made to work in 
the fine enterprise of redeeming the entire life. 

To define, direct, and dignify the idea of play, is per- 
haps the most important service modern religious educa- 
tion can render the young today. To recover sport to 
its mightiest uses in the interests of capacious character 
will depreciate the homiletic value of many excellent 
discourses, the point of which has been the "warning" 
rather than the inspiration of sport ; but the present is a 
great time for new sermons to the young about amusement 
in the interest of a comprehensive life. 

It is this sense of inclusion, of adequacy, of whole- 
ness, which is the prime message of religious and moral 
education. The present-day response of the wide-eyed, 
alert, spiritually aspiringyouth is the abounding encourage- 
ment, the fine inspiration of every worker for the 
redemption of the young life of the world. The idea is 
distinctively Christ's, and therefore every impression of it 
through religious education, and every acceptance of it, 
through personal appropriation, makes one increasingly 
certain of Christ. 



DISCUSSION 

REV. GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., 

EDITOR "THE WATCHMAN/* BOSTON, MASSAC HUSTTTS 

One moral principle has certainly been violated in 
the exercises of this afternoon: the reapers have left 
nothing for the gleaners. 

The doctrine of Roger Williams that "the civil magis- 
trate ought not to take cognizance of breaches of the 
first table," has triumphed in the United States. The 
principle of religious liberty, and its corollary — the sep- 
aration of Church and State — have been firmly rooted 
in the national constitution, and in the organic laws of 
the several states. Any attempt to make civil authority 
and public money the instruments for disseminating a 
religious faith flaunts the spirit of our institutions, and 
is doomed to failure. Except in those isolated com- 
munities in which the citizens are practically all of one 
mind, the American people will not long tolerate any 
movement, no matter what its pretense, to make the 
public schools the appanage of any sect or church. 

But, if we cannot teach religion in the public schools, 
we can and ought to teach morality, and that morality 
which finds its sanctions in the authority of our laws and 
the genius of our institutions. I am more familiar with 
the statutes of Massachusetts than with those of Illinois, 
but probably the laws of all our states agree in the 
essentials. The laws of Massachusetts prohibit murder, 
theft, dishonesty, unchastity, public disorder, infringe- 
ment on the rights of others, disregard of contract 
obligations, and many other violations of morality. And 
when you add to the statute law, the Constitution of the 
United States, with its bill of rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, the federal statutes and the national 
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treaties, you have an immense body of material, informed 
by moral ideas, from which a high moral code could 
easily be deduced » 

And it is not simply legitimate for the state to teach 
the moral code involved in its organic and statute law. 
It ought to do so. It has no higher obligation than to 
instruct its children in the obligations it enjoins. By 
and by we are going to look back with amazement at a 
time when we were willing to have a large body of our 
citizens acquire their knowledge of the obligations 
imposed by the state through the penalties involved in 
the violation of law, rather than through systematic 
instruction iit the public schools as to the requirements 
of the state. And beyond this, there is no graver evil 
in American life today than the almost universal disre* 
gard of law as law. If the public schools have any 
function it is to inculcate respect for law and personal 
conformity to the moral code involved in the law. 

One of the great opportunities of authorship today is 
the preparation of treatises on ethics for use in the 
public schools which shall expound, illustrate and 
enforce the morality involved in the public enactments. 
If that were candidly done, no one, no matter what his 
religious belief, could object to the use of such a book 
in the public schools* If he objects to the inculcation 
of the morality the law enjoins, he confesses that he is 
disloyal to our institutions in the most heinous sense. 

The reply that, of course, will be made to this sugges- 
tion is that you cannot vitalize any moral system with- 
out a supernatural sanction. Most of us probably admit 
that the supernatural sanction is the strongest; but if, 
for reasons which I have suggested, we cannot avail 
ourselves of the supernatural sanction, why should we 
.refuse a sanction that is legitimate, and may be effective? 
And when we talk about sanctions are we not in danger 
of forgetting that the intrinsic worthiness of a moral 
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ideal is a sanction of the highest value? No matter 
whence your moral ideal comes, if it is excellent, it 
carries with it its self-authorization. 



PRESIDENT RUFUS H. HALSEY, 
STATE NQKMAL SCHOOL, OSUKOSH, WlSCONSHf 

If wc compare the various statements of the end of 
elementary education ^ we shall find that many of them 
contain the common clement of the cultivation of right 
feeling as the basis for right habits. The cultivation of 
right feeling is supposed to be the distinctive work of 
religious and moral education. While there is a very 
general feeling in the United States today that we are not 
securing through the public schools the religious educa- 
iion, nor even the moral education, that we consider it 
most important for our children to have, there are very 
few who approve the reactionary course pursued by Eng- 
land in its recently adopted Education Bill. We are not 
willing, and I think we never shall be willing, to support 
denominational schools at public expense. Some people 
insist that without any change in the present attitude of 
the state toward .the public schools, religion may be 
taught in these schools without doing violence to the 
principles of religious freedom that seem to be a part of 
the warp of our conception of a sound and just govern- 
ment. There are many who insist that there can be no 
religion that is non-sectarian ; that the moment you give 
any religious ideas definite form, that moment you formu- 
late a theology, and announce the creed of your reli- 
gion; that when, therefore, we attempt to teach any 
religion in the public schools, we are making them secta- 
rian — a thing abhorred by our American polity. 

But the teaching of morals in our public schools is an 
entirely different matter. Here is a field that has lain 
fallow all too long in our school system. It is true that 
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in the outliDed course of study of almost every city and 
town throughout the country you will find some time is 
devoted to moral education. But inasmuch as it too 
frequently happens that the teachers are teaching sub- 
jects rather than children, that the percentage of pupils 
"^passing examinations is the estimate of a teacher's suc- 
cess, that there are no set examinations in morals as in 
arithmetic, geography, history, and grammar, we are 
likely to find '* morals and manners'* crowded to one 
side to make room for the three R*s. 

I am glad to learn that in the schools of Anderson, 
of which Superintendent Carr has told us, such disregard 
of lessons in morals is not tolerated. Many schools arc 
giving concrete lessons in morals to children of the 
lower grades by the presentation of brief biographical 
sketches of men, living or dead, who have embodied some 
good quality which it is desirable to instil into the minds 
of the school children. In other schools a systematic 
attempt is made to take advantage of events in the 
school or town life well known to the pupils, that seem 
to illustrate the moral qualities we most desire to develop- 
If Booker Washington were to visit a city, one could 
select no concrete example that would afiford a more 
inspiring lesson than the simple facts of his life and 
work. 

I wish to emphasize the value of the indirect moral 
training that is given in every well-ordered public school* 
We shall find that the lessons in punctuality, cleanliness, 
orderliness, obedience, taught in these schools are none 
the less valuable because they are given indirectly* It 
is our common experience that moral lessons taught in 
the home are more effectual if the child is allowed to 
draw his own conclusion instead of having the ''haec 
fabuladocet" attached to each lesson, I wish to rein- 
force what Superintendent Carr has said as to the noble 
work that is being done by the teachers in our public 
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»chooU ill the directioQ of the moral Uainiog of the 
cbildreo tntnistol to their caret largely through the 
example which they set. As one who has had experi* 
eocc as a supcrio ten dent of both public schools and 
Sunday schools, I do not hesitate to say that the moral 
quality of the work done by the teacher of the day 
school will bear favorable comparison with that done by 
the Sunday-school teacher, 

A Qumbcr of speakers have alluded with deep regret 
to the exclusiton of the Bible from the public schools. 
Though it may not be probable, yet It is possible that. If 
there be no restriction upon the reading of the Bible In 
the public schools, a teacher may dwell especially upon 
those parts of it that we recognize as sectarian, to the 
injury of the cause of religious training. Those of us 
who lament the fact that so large a proportion of our 
youth are growing up in ignorance of the Bible are in 
part responsible for its being excluded from the schools, 
in that wc have not recognized the necessity for coming 
to some common understanding with the representatives 
of other religious bodies as to what parts of the Bible 
could be retained for use in our schools without doing 
violence to the conscience of any taxpayer. Dr. Willett 
called our attention this morning to the fact that different 
parts of the Scripture have different values, and that we 
ought to yield ready recognition to this fact. It seems 
to me that a widespread acceptance of this fact would 
make us willing to use a volume containing extracts from 
the Scriptures suitable for reading in public schools. I 
have enjoyed reading to my school from an admirable 
small book entitled The Message of Man: A Book of 
Ethical Scriptures, but I do not wish to be denied the 
privilege of reading to the students some portions of the 
Bible that are purely ethical in their teaching, and which 
can in no sense be feared as sectarian. 

I plead for a broader definition of the expression 
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"moral education," so that we may not lose sight of the 
valuable service along this line being done by our public 
schools. 



REV. DAVID BEATON, aD,, 

PASTOlt LINCOLN PARK COPTGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CHlCAGOp ILLINOIS 

The discussion up to the present, following the se- 
quence of ideas in the program of the Convention, has 
considered the necessity for the new education under the 
head of '*The Next Step Forward in Religious Educa- 
tion," and has given the philosophic grounds for it in 
"The Modern Conception of Religious Education/' We 
are now at this point of the discussion face to face with 
its practical application in the various agencies engaged 
in this work. My observations will relate to the agency 
of the public schools* 

It is important, at this stage of the movement, that 
people should be helped to see its real significance, 
and the scope of any organization that may arise out of 
it* This can best be done by viewing the subject from 
its relation to our public schools. In this connection we 
perceive that the agitation for a scientific system of moral 
and religious education is not a clerical or church inter- 
est, not a matter of the Sunday school alone, but a vital 
question of public policy touching the most precious 
interests of the state as well as of the home and the 
church. 

The church agencies cover only about a third of the 
school population of the nation which ought to be under 
systematic moral instruction. In the United States there 
are twenty -three millions of persons of school age — from 
five to eighteen years. Of these only about seven millions 
are in our Protestant Sunday schools. Adding to these 
the one million and ahalf in the parish schools, and another 
half-million for good measure; and postulating that they 
have the best ethical and emotional education that 
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science and piety can give, there would still remam four- 
teen millions of American youth of school age who do 
not receive any specific moral training to fit therm for the 
duties and temptations of life. It is plain, therefore, thit 
the present religious agencies are insufficient for the 
tnsislcnt and supreme demands of the hour to provide 
the necessary moral training for our citizens. Unless we 
can affect the educational policy^ and secure the co-ope* 
ration of the public schools, all our other efforts will 
remain partial, limited, and ineffectual for the solution of 
this great problem. Nay! they will be largely counter- 
acted by the conspicuous and systematic neglect of this 
vital part of education in our public schools* 

We have in our public-school system an idol called 
secular education* It was the gradual result of credal 
differences and philosophic ignorance working on parti- 
san interests. Every publicist and educator of authority 
will tell you that it is a failure as far as practical life is 
concerned, as well as a pedagogical blunder. The con- 
dition of public morals, the statistics of juvenile crime, 
the peculiar baseness of some recent crimes attributable 
to undisciplined youth, and the acknowledgment of teach- 
ers that the moral question is the alarming defect of the 
system — all these show that, the vaunted secular system 
has broken down in the house of its friends ; and that the 
nation has no bulwark against that flood-tide of immoral- 
ity which must be resisted so long as human society 
remains as we see it now. It was stated on this platform 
that the young men and women of our day are going 
through a great agony ; but this is because we have not 
provided in infancy for the spiritual crisis which is cer- 
tain to arise in every maturing life. 

Nor is it from a religious standpoint, nor in purely 
religious interests, that we bring this indictment against 
the system. A secular education is a piece of pedagogical 
folly; it is an educational monstrosity in this scientific 
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age* Not a single step has been taken in the path of 
educational progress during the last fifty years, in either 
the study of child-nature, or the value of manual 
training, or the social bearing of education, or the re- 
quirements of the state for better citizenship, but has 
demonstrated and urged the pedagogical truth that 
character, moral and emotional training, ethics, spiritual- 
ity, whatever name you give it, is a fundamental scientific 
element, as well as a supreme practical part of education* 
And consequently no blunder is so colossal and so directly 
disastrous to the public life as a system that deliberately 
shuts its eyes to, and turns its back upon, the wisest con- 
clusions of educational science when the issue concerns 
a whole nation. Yet in the name of ignorance, bigotry^ 
and false peace we have said to our leading educators: 
'* Touch not this national idol, nor turn your light upon 
its sacred face/' 

The public-school system of America is the over- 
whelming choice of the people. Of nearly seventeen 
millions attending school only about one million and a 
half go to private schools. The increase of the public- 
school attendance during the last eleven years was nearly 
three millions. When certain parties fondly supposed 
that the principle of secular education was forever settled^ 
they reckoned without the forces of progress, Alas for 
final policies when the forces of thought and human 
betterment in seventy millions of people are set to work 
on a problem ! It is becoming as plain as the sun in the 
heavens to all thoughtful people who love their country 
that we cannot fit our children for citizenship, or busi- 
ness, or the moral battle in their own souls, by any sys- 
tem of education which either deliberately neglects or 
fails to provide for the trainiag of the moral and 
emotional forces of the child's nature. 

It follows that this whole subject must be opened for 
discussion by the educational associations of our ::ountry; 
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»aat practical plans must be prepared for allowing 
>ntal and creative ideas of the science of educatioa 

be applied to moral trainiag as well as to history andl 
fmemistfy. It ts not a church issue, nor an academic 
question, but a question of national safety and progress, 
an issne of practical life, thoug-h bound up in an educa- 
tional principle. The nation is doomed which does not 
address itself to the creation of character as well as to 
the development of intellect. Morals must be taught in 
our public schools as scientific ly and conscientiously as 
mathematics. Teacher and > ipil must learn that the 
basis for the one is as scier ic as for the other; and 
that sane conduct is as import it as sane thinking. 

It is the recognition of tl *se truths that gives this 
movement its significance and justifies its national scope. 
We have arrived at a crisis when we must decide what 
shall be the character of our American citizens. And 
with ninety -three per cent* of them in the public schools, 
it is certain that they will be morally what we make them 
under that system, 



FOURTH SESSION 
PRAYER 

REV. A. EDWIN KEIGWIN, 

PASTOR PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J. 

Our Father in Heaven, we thank thee tonight for the 
conspicuous providence which has gathered together so 
many of thy servants to consider those important mat- 
ters which have to do with the very foundations of 
religious liberty, religious faith, and religious hope. 

We thank thee that thou hast put it into the hearts of 
so many, at great inconvenience in some cases, at large 
expense in others, to come to this Convention. We rejoice 
that so many are looking into the future and are trying 
to assume the attitude of prophets: are trying to mold 
the thought and systematize the teaching for those who 
are to take up the important duties of instruction in the 
years to come. 

We rejoice, O God, in the conditions that have arisen 
in our several churches which have created a desire upon 
the part of those who are most interested in the well- 
being of thy Zion to come here to discover better means 
for the dissemination of truth. We seem to discover 
in this gathering a new portent of better days yet 
to come. It is as though already the dawn were upon 
us. We are in the spirit of one of old who cried out, 
"The morning breaketh." And we trust, under the bles- 
sing of Almighty God, that the new day may be full, 
not only of promise, but of exceeding delight and the 
richest reward. 

Our Heavenly Father, we pray that the exercises of 
this evening may be coincident with those which have 
preceded. May the spirit of this meeting make not 
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*• s true ideal of membership in the Bible school 
includes not simply children, but all varieties of age 
and intelligence. It follows^ that organization must be 
adapted, not by striking an average, but by due reference 
to all component parts, 

3. While there are clearly defined grades, from the 
youngest to the oldest in, years, there is no period of 
graduation when pupils are expected to go forth from 
Bible schools as at commencement from secular schools, 
The attendance and the ins n and the progress are 

prof>erly conterminous only ife itself* 

IL Some radical defects. i theme assigned sug- 

gests a possibility of radica! 
of Bible-school management 
These defects have been free 
tions and institutes and religion 
inconsiderable degree some of 
in certain individual schools that are favored with com- 
petent leaders and broad-minded workers^ who are hap- 
pily aided by wise and liberal financial backing. In no 
instance however, of which I have knowledge, have all 
the good results been gained that the best educational 
principles and methods require. I present this part of 
my subject in no spirit of fault-finding or of pessimism. 
Progress in one direction indicates and becomes a proph- 
ecy of progress in other directions. The Bible-school 
problem has so radically changed for the better during 
the last decade that I confidently hope to see realized 
some advances that are harbingered by present attain- 
ments. 

I. Insufficient accommodations. The church has not 
yet, as a rule, come to realize that if it would have a 
school worthy of its name and purpose, more suitable 
accommodations must be provided. Architects make 
the most careful studies when a theater is to be built, 
sometimes erecting a costly model with every important 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

REV. C R. BLACKALL, D.D., 

EDITOR OF PERIODICALS, AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOClET¥"| 
PHILADEILPKIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

My theme is definite, and its scope limited. From 
the observations and experience of a lifetime largely 
devoted to Sunday-school work in its manifold phases, I 
am asked to outline, as best I may within the allotted 
twenty minutes, administrative features only, in so far as 
these bear upon moral and religious instruction given or 
purposed in what I prefer to designate as Bible schools, 
I am not to deal directly with any curriculumi or with 
lesson-helps, or with teacher training. 

1 desire first to reiterate what I have often said and 
written, that in the Bible school we have immense 
potency for good ; that notwithstanding serious defects 
in its plan and management, it has been the means under 
God of a mighty work of divine grace in awakening 
interest in biblical truth, in the salvation of precious 
souts, and in the culture of Christian character. It 
becomes us, therefore, to deal wisely with the problems 
involved and, in most loving faithfulness, to indicate 
defects only that they may be brought to light for 
removal, and to urge improvement in every possible 
direction in order that the divine purpose may not be 
impeded by indolence or inefficiency^ 

L Preliminary* Three points preliminary to the dis- 
cussion must first be disposed of: 

t, Organization is a means and not an end. As a 
principle, the fewest possible parts* combining the utmost 
simplicity of construction and action, mark a machine 
as the best of its class, 
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2* The true ideal of inembefship in the Bibtc school 

includes not simply children, but all varieties of age 
and intelligeoce. It follows that organization must be 
adapted, not by striking an average, but by due reference 
to all component parts. 

3, While there are clearly defined grades, from the 
youngest to the oldest in years, there is no period of 
graduation when pupils are expected to go forth from 
Bible schools as at commencement from secular schools. 
The attendance and the instrm m and the progress arc 
properly conterminous only \ life itself « 

IL Some radical defects. e theme assigned sug- 

gests a possibility of radical a^ cts in present methods 
of Bible-school management tn t are not irremediable. 
These defects have been frequc ly indicated in conven- 
tions and institutes and religiouis periodicals. To a not 
inconsiderable degree some of tuem have been removed 
in certain individual schools that arc favored with com- 
petent leaders and broad-minded workers, who arc hap- 
pily aided by wise and liberal financial backing. In no 
instance however, of which I have knowledge, have all 
the good results been gained that the best educational 
principles and methods require. I present this part of 
my subject in no spirit of fault-finding or of pessimism. 
Progress in one direction indicates and becomes a proph- 
ecy of progress in other directions. The Bible-school 
problem has so radically changed for the better during 
the last decade that I confidently hope to see realized 
some advances that are harbingercd by present attain- 
ments. 

I. Insufficient accommodations. The church has not 
yet, as a rule, come to realize that if it would have a 
school worthy of its name and purpose, more suitable 
accommodations must be provided. Architects make 
the most careful studies when a theater is to be built, 
sometimes erecting a costly model with every important 
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detail included and carefully worked out; ventilation, 
heating, lighting, acoustics, adornment, personal comfort 
of those in attendance, entrances, exits. In church edi- 
fices these matters receive comparatively scant attention, 
while Sunday-school architecture is an uncertain, if not 
unknown, quantity, with atrocious blunders frequently 
resulting. For the average church edifice a single large 
audience room is provided, usually quite too narrowly 
exclusive in plan to be regardful of facilities for its teach- 
ing department. A small, ill-shaped, and inconvenient 
room may be added for prayer-meetings, young people's 
meetings, and the school ; little wonder that all three so 
often languish. Better would it be to reverse the order 
and let the best be first secured for the teaching service. 

2. Paucity of equipment for teaching. The average 
Bible school is managed on a financial basis that is dis- 
creditable, in the light of its almost supreme importance. 
Instead of being generously provided for by the church, 
the school is left to its own resources, which are usually 
meager and insufficient. Educational appliances such as 
abound in secular schools are almost wholly wanting. The 
one text-book of the school is furnished only in the cheap- 
est and most perishable styles, soon becoming disgraceful 
in appearance, maimed, marred, and defaced ; music-books 
are chosen because of their cheapness, without regard to 
intrinsic worth ; worst of all, the lesson material that is 
lowest in price finds favor, though it be utterly lacking 
in essential requisites for the best work. Such is the 
rule; the noteworthy exceptions serve only to empha- 
size the rule. 

3. Too large a nominal teaching force. This pro- 
ceeds from two causes: necessity for conducting the 
main portion of the school in a single room, thus requir- 
ing a grouping into small classes ; and the quite natural 
desire to enlist the activities of a comparatively large 
number of persons, many of whom may thereby per- 
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k ce become developed in Christian power and Chris- 

" graces through the exercise of their gifts and the 

ovemcnt of their opportunities* In actual experiencei 
^ever, the plan is disappointing; classes are untaught 
Dadly taught by a large proportion of teachers who 
have neglected or refused to qualify aright; the intel- 
tectual as well as the spiritual standard of the school is 
lowered; the highest success is rendered impossible. 
Fewer teachers, including only such as are properly quali- 
fied, would produce more satisfac ry results in the imme- 
diate present and more fruitful conditions in the future, 

4. Defective standard. V ?ople are given a seem- 

ingly impossible task they arc, ke a team overloaded, 
likely to balk, or to surrender to what they deem the 
inevitable. The standard of capacity is thus brought 
down to the level of present attainment, and they indulge 
in the cry, " It is a weariness, a weariness ! " When effort 
after effort in the line of improvement fails of suitable 
return, the danger of retrogression is imminent, and 
acceptance of, if not satisfaction with, a low standard of 
excellence takes the place of wholesome aspiration and 
noble ambition. Perfunctory effort then becomes the 
rule, instead of intelligent and far-sighted planning to 
accomplish a definite purpose beyond the mere filling up 
of a single session with heterogeneous ''exercises'* that 
make little present impression for good, and hinder or 
destroy helpful possibilities in the future of all con- 
cerned. 

5. Lack of thorough system in effort. It is painful 
to observe the waste of precious time and the diffusive- 
ness of effort that mark the average Bible school. Given 
from sixty to ninety minutes for the one service in a 
whole week in which the particular aim is to teach and learn 
the word of God at close range, as a divine message for 
human guidance, one would naturally suppose that every 
moment would be thoroughly utilized, and that the most 
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jealous guards would be placed at every point where pos- 
sible interruption and waste might occur- Instead, there 
is often lack of promptness in beginning the service; 
interference with the teaching by ofBcious though well- 
meaning officials; frequent interruptions of the regular 
order, and abbreviation of the allotted brief period of 
instruction; and whole months of entire suspension of 
the school functions, 

6. Neglect of thorough classification and grading. 
Classes, as regards both pupils and teachers, are usually 
formed and maintained on the basis of personal prefer- 
ence rather than of age and intellectual adaptation. If 
grading of classes is attempted, it is commonly on the 
basis of capacity accurately to recite certain portions of 
the BiblCp Promotion from grade to grade on true edu- 
cational principles seldom exists. If classes are recog- 
nized as belonging to a particular grade, care is seldom 
taken that the teaching material shall be rightly chosen, 
preferences of the pupils being allowed to decide upon 
the kind of lesson-helps to be used. 

7, Lack of discipline. This point deserves especial 
emphasis. Trained officials are even less numerous than 
fully equipped teachers. The exercise of discipline in 
administration is exceedingly rare. A sentimental notion 
prevails too generally that a disturber of the school must 
be retained and his evil deeds tolerated or condoned at 
all hazards* in the hope of his ultimate reclamation. The 
vital interests of the nine, or even of the ninety-and-nine^ 
are often sacrificed for the good that may be gained to 
the one who is in fault. In no other department of moral 
and religious or secular effort is such a course pursued. 
Kind, yet thorough discipline, while absolutely essential 
for best results in teaching, is likely to be preventive, as 
well as curative, of evil. 

It is proper to say that primary departments have 
become much better classified and graded than was gen* 
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pie a decade ago. Primary workers deserve 
dt our hands ; they have iset a pace which the great 
i might well follow; they have shown the value af 
pting meanis to ends; they have developed chtld- 
siudy, and have u»cd the results of that study for improve- 
ment of methods, so that they are reaching out through 
their unions to yet higher and better work. 

It is but (air also to recognize the fact that all the 
defects mentioned are not often found to exist in any one 
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school; and that, notwit 
hindrances so often present 
honest, though defective, 
the baser metals into the u 
dom, 

III. A right grouping of 
definition of organization, 
as in targe degree resulting ti 
easily be changed^ and unwil 
good — limited though it be — ^loa mere possibility of 
something better beyondi it behooves those who are aim- 
ing at advancement to consider carefully each step pro- 
posed. The present campaign is one of education, not 
destruction ; its well-defined purpose is to elevate, not 
to debase ; its suggestions are intended to be helpful, not 
to discourage any honest and conscientious worker. It 
will not be true to its mission, however, if in any degree 
it condones bad and wasteful work in the Lord's harvest 
field, or disregards evil conditions and practices that 
hinder those who are seriously striving for the best 
results. 

I. We cannot at once rebuild, or even essentially 
modify, church edifices in order to provide better teach- 
ing facilities, but we may so impress the churches of 
Christ with the greatness and value of their teaching de- 
partment that in some reasonable measure there shall be 
provided more suitable accommodations for the school; 
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we may inspire such recognition of the teaching work as 
$hall lead to adequate provision for the school ^ such as 

rwe already and happily find in scores of communities* 
Therefore let the agitation go forward until Christian 
men and women perceive the needs and act generously 
with regard to them* 

Until such time comes we must wait patiently, though 
not ceasing to work actively ; enlisting architects in efforts 
to plan wisely from thorough study of the moral and 
religious problems involved ; arousing the clergy and the 
Jaily alike to truer conceptions of the school work and 
more liberal provision for It ; leaving no stone unturned 
or remaining where the good seed of the kingdom ought 
to have opportunity for development; utilizing every 
possible force and every available unit in the mighty 
lost of workers who are susceptible of improvement and 

"advancement; and faithfully weeding out such as are 
mere cumberers of the ground and a positive hindrance 
to those who are actuated by a high and noble purpose. 
In Bible-school architecture the purely ornamental 
may well yield to the practical, the rule being severe 
simplicity, with the beauty that comes of perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends. The pjrimary department should 
be so separated that neither sight nor sound can inter- 
fere with efficient work; its methods so essentially differ 
from those of the other departments that it should not 
be required to participate even nominally in any *' general 
exercises '' of the school; hence its place is by itself, 
where it cannot disturb others or be disturbed by others. 
The senior department should be similarly provided 
for by itself, where the tone and teaching, both as to 
matter and method, may be distinctively its own ; and, 
except on special occasions when the school is massed. 
it should not be held to the schedule of the junior de- 
partments. 

The intermediate and junior departments may prop- 
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crly be grouped in classes, the iotermcdiates occupying 
E central space where they can be taught by methods not 
too far in advance of those in the primary department, 
and subdivided into classes as may be fouad advisable. 

The junior department should have separate class- 
rooms on lower and gallery floor, each so arranged that 
fulJ view of the superintendent s platform is assured from 
every point. These two last-named departments should 
participate in the ** general exercises *' of opening and 
closing the school* 

It is a cause for regret that our Bible-school nomen- 
clature is not as yet uniform, especially as regards desig- 
nation of the '* junior '* and "intermediate " departments. 
As suggested in this paper, the succession would be: 
primary, intermediate, junior, senior. Either might be 
in subdivided classes if found necessary* 

2. But what of that vast majority of schools whose 
accommodations are limited to a single room, used in 
common forSunday services and weekly prayer-meetings? 
The question is vital and it should be met squarely, for 
in these schools the struggle for existence is often pitiful. 
Those who succeed under adverse conditions are worthier 
of commendation than those who have every encourage- 
ment with almost unlimited resources. In membership, 
schools are usually too small for subdivision into dis- 
tinct and separate departments ; the departmental lines 
are more nominal than real ; to designate a single class 
of six or eight as a " department " would be pretentious, 
although it might really form as distinct a grade in the 
school as that formed by the primary class. Under such 
circumstances, curtains may be so placed as materially 
to aid in holding attention and concentrating thought. 

If the number in attendance justifies division, the 
primary class might find place in a near-by residence ; 
the same plan might be adopted for the senior class, 
thus forming an adult department, with opportunity for 
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growth » Should the senior class become too large for 
any available place, it might meet in the audience room 
of the church at a different hour from that of the main 
body of the school, yet always be regarded and managed 
as one with the school in all particulars save the time or 
place of holding its sessions. There is no less unity 
when departments are located in different buildings than 
when they are located in entirely separated rooms of the 
same building. And there is not less of actual unity 
when each department is conducted by methods that are 
adapted to its grade, than when the whole school is 
brought together under a program which of necessity 
cannot be related equally to all engaged, and which — to 
some, at least — is a source of personal discomfort or 
weariness. 

3, With regard to official leaders in the Bible school^ 
little need be said. It is becoming more and more gen- 
erally recognized that certain qualities are as essential to 
a superintendentt for instance, as perfection in material 
and construction are to the mainspring of a timepiece. 
The greatest difficulty lies in finding those who are 
properly equipped; hence the best available person must 
usually be accepted without question. The pastoral 
headship must be invariably recognized; a pastor who 
neglects or ignores this educational [and religious de* 
partment of church work does so at his peril A very 
large school needs the whole time of its superintendent^ 
and therefore he should be a salaried officer. The 
smaller schools can be very well managed as at present. 

4. We come now to the question of grades and 
grading for religious instruction — a question that is 
purely administrative, and one not necessarily beset with 
insuperable difficulties even in the smaller schools, 
toward which our best thought and cEforts may well be 
directed. 

Two questions should arise with the appearance of 
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ndidate for membership tn lower grades of tlie 
chool : First, is the pupil Hkcly to be permaneat 
attendance? In one of the best schools I ever knew 
—and a mission at that — entering pupils were placed m 
a preparatory department for one month, during which 
time they were considered and tested, and then were , 
assigned to the grade and class to which they were I 
especially adapted. While this plan is applicable only 
to large and popular schools, the essential idea could be 
utilized in any school. uperintendent or his assist- 

ant should personally ] pon every case, and not be 

in too great haste to 1 new members without due 

regard to their future the good of the school 

Second, what is the pu tellectual status* therefore 

with whom shall he be i ed for instruction ? This 
question concerns both te r and class. If not rightly 
classified f the pupil is at g t disadvantage because out 
of his proper relation; and the teacher is embarrassed by 
futile efforts at adaptation to individual requirements of 
the pupiL The pupil's preference in the matter of the 
class should not be the principal consideration, though 
sometimes it may properly be taken into account. 

In the higher or adult grades the case is totally 
different, and the decision must always rest with pupil and 
teacher ; but even then by tact and courteous persuasion 
right adjustments can be made without difficulty. The 
question of larger or smaller classes depends entirely on 
the accommodations at command and the individual 
capacity of the teachers. 

5. Closely related to grades and grading are the also 
purely administrative questions of transfers, and of 
advancement from lower to higher grades. Real obstacles 
rise like lions in the way, but they may be safely passed 
by use of goodnatured tact and somewhat rugged per- 
sistence. Teachers become attached to their pupils, and 
pupils to their teachers ; the bond is not always easily 
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broken, yet it is sometimes necessary that it should be 
broken if the highest good of the pupils is to be consid- 
ered. Teachers do not always advance with their classes, 
but are satisfied with an interminable round of the same 
themes, so slightly varied that pupils at once detect the 
repetition. Pupils change in mental attitude toward 
truth and toward the world at large, and hence require 
new touches of life in order to all-around development. 

I repeat a principle which I have frequently enun- 
ciated, that you can always grade upward, but never 
downward ; hence the path is made easy. Grading 
should always be done on the recommendation of the 
teacher ; upon personal examination as to attainments of 
the pupil ; or with reference to age and other conditions 
entirely apparent. It is well to make transfers at stated 
times in the year, with suitable public recognition, always 
dignified in character, thus emphasizing the unity of the 
school and developing its esprit de corps, 

I do not claim to have presented anything original in 
this paper, but have simply recalled to notice well-known 
facts and principles worthy of acceptance and capable of 
universal adoption. I have endeavored to suggest a 
foundation upon which may be constructed and main- 
tained moral and religious teaching through or by means 
of that meritorious and effective agency for good, the 
Bible school. 
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a curriculum is meant the subject-matter of study 

arranged as to lead the pupil in an orderly fashion 

ough that instruction and discipline for which all 
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dcavoring to present ideals, 
bitities of the institution for whi he prescribes subjects 
of study; and, on the other hand, he must not allow any 
discouragement due to facts as they are, to lead him to 
abandon his ideal for things as they should be. 

The curriculum of a Sunday school is conditioned by 
the purpose for which a Sunday school exists. If the 
purpose be the mere giving of information, one sort of 
curriculum will be demanded; if its purpose be the 
awakening and the growth of the religious nature 
through the use of the Bible, then a very different sort 
of curriculum will be demanded. If such a religious 
purpose be recognized, there are still conditions that are 
regulative. 

The curriculum to no small degree must be influenced 
by a decision as to whether the religious growth of the 
child is likely to be steady or marked by crises ; whether 
it shall move on as steadily and as devoid of moral 
strength as in the case of his growth in mathematical 
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process. In other words, shall instruction in the Sunday 
school ignore the fact that there is no moral growth 
without specific and conscious decisions; and that in 
many, if not in mostp cases these decisions are not made 
in childhood, but in the period of adolescence* when 
almost of necessity they involve a greater or less inner 
struggle? Generally the boy or girl does not consciously 
enter upon a religious life without some moment of most 
intense introspection and struggle with his accumulated 
habits and concepts. Shall the curriculum recognise 
such moments? In a word» has conversion any peda- 

igogical significancet and^ if so, shall it exercise any 
influence upon the construction of a curriculum which, if 
properly taught, will hasten and normally direct the 
religious growth of the youth? 

I hold that adolescent life, and the moment of crisis 
of moral and religious growth which we call conversion^ 
are two elements that cannot be eliminated from religious 
pedagogy, and that therefore they must influence the 
curriculum* There are three possible curricula for Sunday 
schools as they now exist; (i) the uniform curriculum; 
(2) the graded-uniform curriculum; and (3) the graded 
curriculum, 

1, The uniform curriculum. Nothing is easier than 

Uo discover faults in things that actually exist. If a states- 
man is a successful politician who has died, a Utopia is 
a program which has never been given a chance to live. 
I can remember, as a very small boy, hearing my elders 
discuss the change from the system of Sunday-school 
lessons which had been prepared by the Sunday school 
itself to the system of uniform lessons which was to be 

'used the world over. At that time, as I recall it, there 
was no small discussion of the advisability of the plan. 
Looking back over the thirty years of trial of these 
lessons, I am sure that no thoughtful person would ques- 
tion the wisdom of the decision which that church along 
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inds of others made. The nnjf^ 
sons has been and still is of immeasu^fM™ T"'*"" °'- 
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that system which is prepared by the fnf P'-ecsely 
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vast majority of all Protestant ChristianTh T ^^ *^^ 
it falls short of being ideal e , as ^"'^''^- That 
probably no one of its most jenl * "'"^°'"™ system, 
question, while its advantages ust be T^'""* *°"'*^ 
most outspoken opponents. Qu_f. *^"*'"ed by its 

this time is briefly to consider its act^ri T "' ** 
value. Of its ability to weld ■ e Sund ^^ *^°S«caI 
something like a unity, to concenratr th^ *^^^°'^ 'oto 

entire world upon a given subject in a ^ ^ - ^^ *" 

eral practicability, no one can have an!,°!i ' °/ '** ^®°' 
light of its history. ^^^ ^°"b' in the 

In my opinion the question is not that of d 
this form of curriculum, but of developing its ^^*™^'"? 
and of guarding it so far as possible from inherelft 'rf '^^ 
gers. The uniform system has these pedagogic adv^" 
tages: (i) it gives a definite lesson to an entire scho^' 
(2) it makes easy the holdmg of teachers' meetings f 
preparing the lesson of the next Sunday; (3) ^ provides"* 
section of the Scripture of a length which may conven- 
iently be handled in the time generally given to t H " 
in the Sunday school ; (4) «t makes possible the preo ^ 
ration of high-grade lesson-helps at the minimum of 
expense; (5) it enables the entire family to join in th 
study of the same lesson. The most serious objections 
which can be brought against it are : ( 1 ) its tendency 
toward atomism — that is to say, the presentation of bits 
of Scripture rather than the Scripture as a whole, and 
thus the breaking of any continuity of teaching; (2) its 
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forcing students of different mental development to study 
the same lesson ; (3) its failure to lead the pupil forward 
by successive years — that is to say, it lacks pedagogical 
movement; (4) its disregard of the period of spiritual 
crises. 

These dangers may be in part met, in the first place, 
by so arranging the selections chosen for the lessons that, 
taken as a whole, they shall constitute literary units of 
some sort. Within the last few years this has obviously 
been the policy of those who have selected the lessons. 
Instead of miscellaneous selection of bits of material from 
different parts of the Bible, we have a tolerably continu- 
ous study of the different sections of the Bible, In the 
second place, the danger which arises from attempting to 
teach all the students one and the same lesson has been 
to some degree provided against by the adoption of 
methods which in some way adapt the lesson to the pupil, 
In the third place, the lack of progress may be, and to 
some degree has been, obviated by the adoption of cycles 
of lessons in which there is considerable actual progress in 
the lessons themselves, r t,, for those pupils who start in 
with the beginning of the cycle. The fourth danger, so 
far as I am able to see, cannot be obviated by the uni- 
form system ; conversions will of course occur, but with 
small help from the curriculum. Especially is this true 
of those who come to the spiritual crisis in early matu- 
rity. 

IL The semi-graded or graded-uniform curriculum. 
Years ago the most serious objection to the uniform sys- 
tem, namely, that it attempted to teach the same lesson 
to pupils of different mental and religious development, 
was recognized and considered. As a result of that con- 
sideration there were introduced into the Sunday schools 
special lessons for very young children^ and the lessons 
taught in the kindergarten and the lowest classes of the 
elementary departments were in reality detached from 
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tbe uAsfofm ^stcm as a whole* Thus there were created 
in a way two sets of uniforni lessons, of a genuine gradecj 
nfttufc: those intefidcd for the mfants, and those intended 
for all the other pupiU, 

Now the graded-ufiiforin system as an ideal would 
carry this process one or two steps farther. Following 
the natural great divisions of growth^ it would classify 
the pupils as children, adolescents .and mature — possibly 
making two subdivisions of the last, one including 
the young men [and women, and the other the adults* 
Within each of these three or four divisions there would 
be a different lesson taught, but each division would have 
the same lesson — that is to say, there might be taught to 
the different classes of children the same Bible story, to 
all the classes of boys and girls the same lesson ot 
biography or geography, to all the adult classes the same 
lesson of biblical teaching. 

There can be no denying that for many schools this 
gradcd-uniform system has decided advantages both 
theoretically and practically over the merely uniform les- 
sons. It preserves soma of the advantages of the uniform 
system ; it gives the great body of pupils of approxi- 
mately the same age the lesson which is in a general way 
adapted to them, and at the same time does not tend to 
break down the unity of the school itself. Doubtless 
much can be done along these lines, and for many schools 
which wish to advance toward a genuinely graded curric- 
ulum this is unquestionably the step to be taken. For 
many years there have been on the market lesson-helps 
which make this possible. Today as never before there 
are tendencies at work which make it altogether probable 
that the next step forward in the general Sunday-school 
world will be along the lines of the recognition of the 
threefold division of the Sunday school, and of the desir- 
ability of forming cycles of lessons prepared especially 
for each division. 
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II L The graded curriculum. To be idealistic is to 
believe in the final survival of the fittest. If the uniforni 
system is essentially practical and the graded-uniform 
system practical, the graded system is practically ideal. 
Not impractical ly ideal, but as e3q)erience shows, prac* 
tkally ideal — if not for the majority, at least for the 
very respectable minority^ of Sunday schools. 

But to say that the Sunday school ought to have a 
graded curriculum is one thing ; to show what that cur- 
riculum should be is another and a more difficult task. 
One is compelled to work here almost without precedent 
or experience, and must fall back on general principles 
and analogies derived from secular education, where 
a curriculum has already been worked out, aided by what 
little experience has already been had. Any attempts at 
the shaping of a course of study for the Sunday school 
must be regarded as tentative, and will undoubtedly be 
revised by experience* Nevertheless it seems necessary 
to make the attempt. 

Yet right here the development of the college curric- 
ulum may furnish us a helpful suggestion. As the field 
of modern knowledge has grown and new subjects have 
knocked for admission at the door of the college cur- 
riculum, the colleges, as a rule, have not found it 
expedient either wholly to exclude them or to make 
room for them by excluding the older occupants. Room 
has been found for them by introducing the principle of 
election » The advantages of this method need be no 
more than hinted at here, some of them more marked in 
the case of the Sunday school than of the college. In 
the first place, the introduction of a wide range of sub- 
jects is an advantage even to those who are compelled to 
limit themselves to the same amount of work which they 
would otherwise have done. The necessity of choosing 
between different courses, or the knowledge that others 
are pursuing a different course from that which he is 
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himself purauiogr broadens the pupil's borizon and ic a 
valuable, though superficial, way iocreases his knowledge 
of the field of Bible study. Under an elective system* 
again, it is possible to adapt instrudloa more perfectly 
to individual needs. And, finally, It permits the student 
who will remain in the school year after year to be always 
moving forward to new subjects and new fields of study, 
and by this very fact tends to hold him in the school 
when otherwise he would drift away, feeling that he had 
gained all that the school had to give him, 

But great as arc the advantages of an elective systetn, 
the Sunday-school curriculum cannot, of course, be elec- 
tive throughout. Aside from the fact that the majority 
of the pupils who have not reached adult age are quite 
unprepared to make a wise selection of courses, it is evi- 
dent that there are some fundamental things which all 
need to learn and which must be learned as the basis of 
more advanced elective study* 

At this point one may well utilize the experience 
gained under a system of uniform lessons. For a gener- 
ation Christendom has been instructing its children and 
youth in what earnest men have designated as material 
that should be known by all Christians. The system, 
pedagogically considered, is exposed to many objections. 
But, in that it has demanded that all should know some- 
thing, and in so far as it has required that this some- 
thing should include the essential elements of the biblical 
material, it points the way for further progress. What- 
ever failures may have followed the attempt to make 
this system of uniform lessons permanent rather than 
introductory to something better, its efficiency and 
effects at this point enforce the desirability of seeingthat 
sooner or later all pupils study the same lessons. 

From such considerations as these it results, then, 
that the first part of the course must be prescribed, the 
latter part elective. Where the line should be drawn 
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may be matter of doubt, bat perhaps no better arrange- 
ment can be made than this : for the years Gorresponding 
to the elementary and secondary divisions of the secular 
education — that is, approximately, from the sixth to the 
eighteenth year of the pupiTs life — let the course be pre- 
scribed ; for the subsequent years let it be elective. 

What, then, shall be the governing principle of the 
prescribed course? Four factors must be taken into 
account: the years of the pupil's life during which he is 
pursuing this course; the fundamental principles of bibli- 
cal study based on the nature of the Bible ; the fact that 
the prescribed courses are all that will be pursued in com- 
mon by all the pupils, and that they must therefore serve 
as the basis of the future diversified work; and the fact 
of the spiritual crises. 

As respects the first point, it must be remembered 
that the majority of the pupils who pursue the prescribed 
course will be in the same year advancing through the 
elementary and secondary schools in their secular educa- 
tion. In the latter part of this period they will be pupils 
in the high school, and their course will include the 
study of history, in all cases the history of the United 
States, in a large proportion of cases that of some other 
country also, as of England, or of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome* 

As respects the second pointy we hold that the deepest 
insight into and broadest outlook upon the meaning of 
the Bible, the truest conception of the basis of its author- 
ity, is to be gained by a thoroughly historical study of it. 
It is through the biblical history in the broadest sense of 
the term that the divine revelation is most clearly revealed 
and most clearly seen to be divine. But if this be so, 
then, in view of the third consideration named above, 
the prescribed course should culminate, Intellectually 
speaking, in a broad historical view of the Bible. 

Yet it is equally manifest that it cannot begin where 
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5t:i:::^cic5. Sccikia^ geacrallv, these crises come in the 
per-.s?vi or ejrly idolesomce and of early maturity. The 
lesson^s ia:enie\i lor such periods should be therefore 
especially idip<e\i to move the pupil to correct spiritual 
decision, la :he case of bo\-s and girls, such lessons 
should be biographical. In the case of young men and 
women, the crisis being more intellectual in character, 
the lessons should be both biographical and doctrinal. 

IV. These considerations suggest the following gen- 
eral scheme for a graded curriculum : 

I. In the kindergarten the instruction must of course 
be znva voce. The aim of the teacher must be to lodge 
in the hearts of the little children some of the elemental 
principles of morality and religion. Obviously this can- 
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not be done abstractly. Stories from the Bible and from 
the children's own experiences will serve as media by 
which to convey or suggest the truth, and the child 
should at once be given opportunity to express in play 
or picture work his idea of the truth which has been 
presented to him. 

2. In the first three years after the kindergarten the 
aim should be to lodge in the memory of the child such 
stories from the Bible as will interest and profit himp and 
certain of the choicer sentences or verses of the Bible, 
such as will make upon his mind now an impression of 
spiritual truth, and will be treasured in the memory in 
after life. Pictures and other illustrative apparatus must 
be freely used, and all the teaching must be skilfully 
brought into connection with the child's own life. To 
this end stories from other literature than the Bible, and 
from life, may be freely used by the teacher. The reli- 
gious and ethical aim must be constantly kept in mind 
along with the purpose of storing the pupil's memory* 

The plan upon which these stories should be arranged 
deserves more careful study than it has yet received » 
An obvious division would be to devote one year to 
stories from the life of Jesus, a second to stories from 
the Old Testament, and a third to stories from the lives 
of the apostles. But it is probable that a topical arrange- 
ment on the basis of the ethical and religious ideas to be 
inculcated would be better, and that more account 
should be taken of the seasons of the year and the festi- 
vals of the church, such as Christmas and Easter, than a 
purely biographical grouping would permit. Neither the 
chronological nor the biographical motive appeals very 
strongly to pupils at this age- Nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary to compel them to arrange details in any schematif; 
order. 

3. The child who has, in the preceding three years, 
heard many of the stories from the lips of the teacher, 
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and has, it is to be hoped, had many of them read to him 
at home, has presumably by this time learned to read for 
himself. It is time, therefore, that he should begin to 
Icarn something about the books of the Bible, as a prepa- 
ration to the study of them from the printed page. A 
year may very profitably be given to the study of the 
Bible as a collection of books, a library. The children 
should learn from specimens of each kind the different 
kinds of books which the Bible contains, as for example 
books of history and stories, of law, of sermons, of poe- 
try and wisdom, of letters and of vision. Home readings 
from books of each class may be assigned, the co-opera- 
tion of the parents being secured. Passages of Scripture 
notable for their content and beauty, such as the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, choice psalms, sayings 
of Jesus and the apostles^ should be committed to mem- 
ory. The names of the books of the Bible may be 
learned by classes, and in the order in which they are 
printed in the Bible, with the intent that the children 
may be able to turn readily to any one of them. The 
primary and controlling aim should be to give the pupil 
a knowledge of the varied contents of the biblical library, 
of the arrangement of the books in the Bible, and above 
all to give him a genuine interest in them which will 
impel him and prepare him to study them farther. 

4. The pupil who, in the kindergarten and during the 
first three years after leaving it, has had lodged in his 
memory many of the Bible stories disconnectedly and 
without reference to their historical order, and who has 
spent a year in gaining a general knowledge of the con- 
tents of the whole biblical library, including, perhaps 
with some special emphasis, the books of history and 
story, may now profitably pass on to biographical study. 
In such study the unit is no longer the story, detached 
and isolated, but the life of the individual whether patri- 
arch, prophet, king, apostle, or Christ. The pupil being 
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now able to read, the books of the Bible should them- 
selves be his chief text^book^ whatever aids to the use of 
them it may be expedient to put into his hands. This 
portion of the curriculum may perhaps also occupy three 
years- 

5. At this point in the curriculum the pupil, having 
had three years of stories, a year in a general survey of 
the books of the Bible, and three years of biographical 
study, may properly take up the continuous and more 
thorough study of single biblical books* Three years 
may be given to this kind of study. The aim should be 
to give the pupil an intelligent idea of the content and 
as far as he is prepared for it, of the structure and char- 
acter of certain biblical books. These books are the 
sources of the history which he is to take up in the suc- 
ceeding four years. It being impossible to study thor- 
oughly the whole of the literature, typical examples 
should be selected for study* But that tlie pupil may 
nevertheless gain a genuine, even though general knowl* 
edge of the contents of the whole Bible, there should be 
laid out for him a three-years* course of reading, cover- 
ing all the books of the Bible not taken up for thorough 
study. 

6. In the last four years of the prescribed course the 
aim should be to give the student a connected idea of 
biblical history, including both events and teaching, and 
these in their mutual relations ; in short, a comprehensive 
survey of the history of biblical revelation, from the first 
recorded beginnings in the most ancient times down to 
the end of the apostolic age. 

This course of fourteen years might be accomplished 
by the brightest pupils in somewhat less time* Each 
class pursuing its work independently might go rapidly 
or slowly, according to ability ; and individual pupils 
might carry on two courses at once, thus shortening the 
course to twelve, or even ten, years. 
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LESSON-HELPS AND TEXT- BOOKS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, Ph-D., D.D^ 

DBAJf YAitt DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVBM, COKNECTtCCTT 

The most ideal organization of the Sunday school 
and the most carefully devised curriculum will be of 
small avail in the absence of the proper tools for the use 
of teacher and pupil. A first-rate teacher, it is true 
fully qualified by a rich, strong personality, by matured 
experience, and by careful training may often make 
shifts to accomplish an excellent result with the use of 
ly available course of lessons. Such a teacher, how- 
rer, uses a poorly constructed course — as the Irishman 
trove his pig— by "laving it alone." He really makes 
from it a working course of his own. But given a course 
in which he believes, and which he can use with enthu- 
siasm, he accomplishes large results. 

The question, then, of the text -books and lesson- 
helps through which we may promote the highest 
efficiency of Sunday-school instruction is only secondary 
to the question of the teacher. It is a perplexing and 
unsettled question, one which may give us anxiety for 
many years to come. 

The question of proper lesson-helps is particularly 
iqiportant because the average Sunday school has to 
struggle along, facing every kind of difficulty with but 
few resources. Its teachers, far from being pedagogical 
experts, are usually unwilling to take the time to study 
out a line of questions which will lead up to any definite 
results ; their work is hap-hazard. They know the Bible 
only in a crude and fragmentary way and have little con- 
fidence in their own ability. It is a curious fact that as 
a steadying and encouraging influence upon the average 
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2. Four years of biblical history : 

Eleventh year : Old Testament history begun. 
Twelfth year : Old Testament history completed. 
Thirteenth year: The life and teachings of Jesus. 
Fourteenth year: The history and teachings of the apostolic 
age. 

III. ADULT DIVISION 

Elective courses : 

1. The interpretation and literary study of the several books of 
the Bible. 

2. Biblical ethics and theology. 

3. Biblical history, more detailed than before. 

4. Church history. 

5. Christian doctrine. 




SON^HELPS AND TEXT^BOOKS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

' PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, Ph.D., D.D., 

DEAN VALK DIVlNiTY SCHOOL, HS,W HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

The most ideal organic tioa of the Sunday school 
and the most carefully devised curriculum will be of 
small avail in the absence of the proper tools for the use 

teacher and pupil A rate teacher, it is true, 

fully qualilied by a rich, sti personality, by matured 

jcperience, and by careful ining may often make 

lifts to accomplish an exce t result with the use of 

f available course of lesso] Such a teacher, how« 
^er, uses a poorly constructed ourse — as the Irishman 
rove his pig — by "laving it ajone/* He really makes 
from it a working course of his wn* But given a course 
in which he believes, and whicn he can use with enthu- 
siasm, he accomplishes large results. 

The question, then, of the text-books and lesson- 
belps through which we may promote the highest 
efficiency of Sunday-school instruction is only secondary 
to the question of the teacher. It is a perplexing and 
unsettled question, one which may give us anxiety for 
many years to come. 

The question of proper lesson-helps is particularly 
iqiportant because the average Sunday school has to 
struggle along, facing every kind of difficulty with but 
few resources. Its teachers, far from being pedagogical 
experts, are usually unwilling to take the time to study 
out a line of questions which will lead up to any definite 
results ; their work is hap-hazard. They know the Bible 
only in a crude and fragmentary way and have little con- 
fidence in their own ability. It is a curious fact that as 
a steadying and encouraging influence upon the average 
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teacher an attracttve» well-edited lesson quarterly is only 
secondary to a sym pat hissing pastor or a considerate 
superiatendent* 

With such teachers as these the superintendent has to 
face the problem of interesting and instructing all 
classes of minds — not only little children and boys and 
girls, but young men and women, and finally adults. 
These classes have different capabilities and varying 
needs. They cannot be dealt with in the mass ; each 
must be given instruction in the way best suited to it. 
How can teachers be enabled to realize the wise methods 
of approach and the proper subject-matter of instruction 
in each case ? 

Clearly they cannot be thrown upon their own indi- 
vidual resources. To do so would be to invite indescrib- 
able weakness and confusion. Almost as questionable, in 
the long run, is the production by a Sunday-school 
committee of lessons for its own school. The enthusiasm 
With which such lessons arc produced and handled makes 
them seem for a time of great advantage; but the gain 
is bought at a heavy price of individual time and 
strength ; the lessons reflect as a rule one or two domi- 
nant ideas, and are really too narrow and uniform to be 
of broad and permanent usefulness. 

The International Sunday School Association has 
taken one step toward the solution of the situation by 
authorizing the publication of a special set of themes for 
little children. It still holds to its policy, however, of 
issuing only one set of topics for all other classes of 
students, leaving it to those who prepare lesson-helps to 
adapt the topic and Scripture passage selected by the 
Lesson Committee to every conceivable need. It ia the 
growing conviction of a very large number of earnest 
and loyal supporters of this great Sunday-school move- 
ment that even when the International lesson topics are 
selected on a plan at once more flexible and more 
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ttarly than is at present the case, permitting" a varying 
raiment of the subject-matter io accordance with the 
class of persons in the mind of the lesson -help writer, it 
will still be impossible fully to satisfy through these 
topics the needs of all kinds of schools. Whether this 
conviction is well founded I shall not attempt to show. 
It relates to a matter which may be debated fairly, 
openly, and with friendliness. 

For improvements in our current methods of produ- 
lesson-helps or text-books wq must look in the first 
tance to individual initiative. Therefore experimen- 
ion is to be encouraged, rot repressed. No one 
son* no small group of personsj will be likely to pro- 
e a system of lessons which will be broad and 
manent in value. It is desirable that there be some 
>rtunity for describing to a arger public, both critical 
receptive, these individual suggestions. We need 
m the Sunday-school world today nothing so much as a 
bureau of exchange, a clearing-house for the large num- 
ber of earnest and intelligent men and women who are 
students of this important problem of proper aids for the 
teacher, and are entirely capable of making scientific 
contributions toward its solution. Such a result can be 
best attained through a new and flexible organization 
which will make possible continuity of effort, complete- 
ness of experiment, and competency of criticism, as well 
as an adequate exploitation of that which merits general 
approval. 

In recent years real progress has been made in the 
production of aids to the teaching of the lesson. We 
have come at least to understand what a lesson-help 
should ?u?t include, to realize that it must vary greatly in 
its form in accordance with the class of people who are 
to make use of it and the supreme end to be attained by 
it. We have acquired through varied experience the 
point of view of the student as well as of the teacher. 
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No discussion of this theme would be adequate 
which failed to recognize the supreme service rendered 
to the cause of religious education in the Sunday 
school, not only from the practical and popular point 
of view, but from that of theory, through the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association and the uniform lesson 
system. The uniform lesson idea was a distinctly great 
idea In its day. Its application has caused an immense 
expansion of the Bible-studying constituency of this 
country and of the world. The unification and educa- 
tion of this great body of students has given to Uie Inter- 
national Association a stability and responsibility which 
make it in our day, and probably for the future, the 
primary factor to be considered in the improvement of 
the methods in our Sunday schools* One important 
result, however, of its successful work is that there has 
been developed a type of school requiring a sort of Bible 
study for which the Association through its official Lesson 
Committee does not now, and probably never can with 
wisdom, make provision. 

For such advanced Bible study there is beyond ques- 
tion an insistent and increasing demand. It is made 
evident by the widespread adoption by special classes, 
by single departments^and often by whole schools, of the 
courses of the Bible Study Union, of private lesson 
schemes, and even of the courses prepared for groups of 
young people by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, in the Bible-study department of the Methodist 
church, in the Christian culture courses of the Baptist 
denomination, and in those published for the college 
young men's and women's Christian Associations. Every 
successful course of a thorough character receives patron* 
age from Sunday schools, even though it may be open 
to criticism as ignoring all but one of the legitimate ends 
of Sunday-school instruction. 

Some good men seem to feci that the International 
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*~T| ichool Association cannot sanction a departure 

% tne uniform lesson system without committing 
1 ide. As a loyal supporter of the Association in its 
per work, I have three reaaons for believing other- 
wise. In the first place, the principal responsibility of 
the Association to the Sunday schools of this country is 
for organization and education; secondly, in tny own 
statc^ in actual experience, I find the schools using three 
sorts of lessons, while all &re toval to the state and inter- 
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national organization; and 

t the Association voted 

2 uniform lesson idea in 

As a matter of fact, the c 
ed* Uniformity is not < 
has greatest value. 1 
raay is away from uniforc 
freedom. It is being 
individual freedom for cxp 
limitations is the surest way of providing for wise prog- 
ress on the part of the public. The International 
Association can well afford to encourage the Sunday 
schools which are able to try experiments to do so, and 
not to charge them with disloyalty to the interests of the 
Sunday-school movement at large, with which they feel 
themselves in heartiest sympathy. How many such 
schools there are, at present, no one can estimate. Prob- 
ably their number is quite limited. Someone has de- 
clared that at least 8o per cent, of the Sunday schools 
are entirely satisfied with the uniform lesson system. 
Perhaps that estimate is too moderate. The student of 
religious education has no complaint to make. He 
simply asks for freedom to assist the smaller number of 
schools to experiment with courses which give promise 
of usefulness for the whole Sunday-school world. 

The International Association is not an experimenting 
body. It can lend its approval and ofRcial support only 
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to methods and courses which have passed successfully 
innomerable tests. That there should be, however, a 
body of experimentalists, not hostile but friendly, not 
theorizers but active workers, of whose results the 
Association might be free to avail itself, but for whom it 
would not be officially responsible, seems wholly 
desirable* 

The program of such a body of students I will not 
attempt to outline this evening. A single opinion would 
be of slight value. The subject is foremost in its impor- 
tance. It merits the most thorough investigation of a 
large and representative commission, such a one as this 
pandenominational body may be able to create. It is 
almost needless to say that such a commission must 
include very variant types of experienced and interested 
students of the Sunday-school problem, some of whom 
are conversant with the details of the history of the 
Sunday-school movement during the past quarter* century, 
none of them being partisans of some particular method. 

The courses resulting from such co-operation will 
have to recognize the limitations of the average school 
when intended for such a schooK The greatest practical 
problem for the commission will be the maintenance of 
the working unity of a Sunday school together with the 
provision of courses which meet the actual requirements 
of each class or department. 

The problem is far from being a hopeless one. Rapid 
advances have been made toward its solution already. 
One of the most hopeful indications of the future which 
awaits the Sunday school is the wealth of good sugges* 
tions and fairly workable schemes with which such a 
commission would be deluged during its first year of 
existence. 

We will all agree that such courses as are planned for 
the betterment of the Sunday-school situation should 
recognize in their treatment of the Bible the historical 
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of view. They should provide for primary and 
termediate scholars a well-graded, wisely adjusted 
series of lessons leading to the thorough and repeated 
study of the whole Bible. For advanced classes they 
should furnish courses of varying length and of a specialize 
ing character which take up the themes of biblical intro- 
duction, the special study of the biblical books, the funda* 
mentals of religious thinking, church history, and similar 
subjects of supreme value to th** matured and thoughtful 
mind. 

To bring about ideal results will require much time 
and patience, great willingness o yield on minor points 

difference, a spirit of unselfi h co-operation between 

vho are interested, a kindly oonsiderateness, a readi- 

to experiment. The relation which we as promoters 

religious education may properly hold to this long 

cess will be that of uniting to create true standards, 
and then of giving our moral and practical support to 
legitimate attempts to give these standards a working 
form which may help to solve the perplexities of the 
Sunday-school instruction of today. 



THE TEACHING STAFF OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

REV. PASCAL HARROWER, A.M., 

CHAIRMAN SUNDAY SCKCKJL COMMISSION, DIOCESE OF NEW YORK; REC- 
TOR CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, WEST NEW BRiGHTON, NEW YORK 

The popular phrase *'the man behind the gun" is a 
condensed statement of the teacher*s place in the work 
of education. Given organization and curriculum and 
text-books, and assume for these the highest excellence, 
we have still to reckon with the teacher. It is he who 
in the last analysis decides the value of all the rest 

I. The make-up of the teaching sta£f» 

I, The source of teacher-supply is in the volunteer 
laity. So true is this that the mere suggestion of a paid 
teacher in our Sunday schools comes as a shock to the 
majority of people. So far as oow appears, we shall 
continue to get our main supply from this source. It 
has become traditional^ as it is also in other fields of 
social service. 

Let us at once recognize the singular importance of 
this service. It was the peculiar glory of the old Jewish 
church that its supreme teachers were the prophets who 
gave their free and voluntary service to religion and the 
state. It is even more true of Christianity that it has 
inspired such service, and has grown in proportion as the 
sense of personal responsibility has developed richness 
and power. Volunteer work is in a sense ideal* It sup- 
plies vision and power. The prophet was prophet be- 
cause he saw at first hand. He inspired all the regular 
and systematized service of the world with the clearness 
and vigor of his vision. His service had a glow and 
warmth and life which lifted all other service and set a 
standard for all other workers. That is the ideaL 
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t volunteer service has its defects* It is open to 
; danger of losing its vision. And when vision and 
uigh purpose fail, the volunteer service drifts, It loses 
grip, it loses intelligence, it becomes a matter of inclina- 
tion ; and the quality of it falls. When the quality falls, 
then the work done falls in value. It loses dignity and 
importance, and the inevitable result is that work which 
should command the highest grade of service is forced 
to depend on an inferior suddIv of workers. I do not 
intend any unkind judgmeu f the teachers of our 
schools. I am simply noti 
rtain inevitable laws, 
2. The church should \ 
great work of religious « 
lall enable her to comm; 
rvice* There are unused f< 
do not at present comma^^*. An interesting com- 
tucnt on present Sunday-school work was noted some 
time ago in the fact that in the Sunday schools of a cer- 
tain city, twenty-five years ago, the teaching staff num- 
bered in its list several lawyers, two judges, a number of 
prominent business men, and intelligent, enthusiastic 
mechanics. Today their places are almost wholly sup- 
plied by young women. The proportion of men has 
notably fallen in all our Sunday schools. 

This suggests the unused forces which the church has 
lost. I shall not be accused of discourtesy toward that 
vast force of earnest women who have served and still 
serve the church in our schools. But I am convinced 
that we are losing some of the most valuable forces in 
our modern life by this absence of men. In our public 
schools about 90 per cent, of teachers are women and 
only 10 per cent, are men. It is probable that the same 
proportion holds in our Sunday schools. This means 
that the overwhelming proportion of our boys are ** being 
educated without the influence of the masculine mind." 
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Into the discussion of this I may not enter. But 1 
do profoundly believe that the fact itself is most unfor- 
tunate. We may well remember that the greatest 
teachers have been men, that the prophets and poets and 
revealers of the past have been men; that the great 
religions of the world bear the names of men. And no 
one here will deny that in the average man, not less than 
in the average woman, there is a power of sympathy and 
a strength of purpose which the church needs in her 
educational work. 

Facing the future, carrying in our thought the miU 
lions of lives that are today slowly fashioning the faith 
they will confess tomorrow, remembering that the youth 
in our churches is impressed by the atmosphere and con- 
tacts that surround him in the impressionable morning 
hours of life, we may well ask how we can infuse into 
our religious education some richer supply of masculine 
force and send the boy on to his manhood with better 
equipment. The church cannot afford so to educate her 
youth that they will not associate with her all that can 
command their mature admiration and reverence. The 
world is after all saved by its ideals, and in every age 
the church must create these. It is important for us to 
look to our ideals. 

3. To pay the Sunday-school teacher is not yet a 
familiar thought to our people, and it is hardly probable 
that the paid teacher will be largely available in the 
immediate future. But, on the other hand, there is no 
reason why the paid teacher should not be used wher- 
ever possible. There is, in fact, a certain benefit to be 
had from such an arrangement. The trained teacher 
who brings to his work intellectual fitness and spiritual 
enthusiasm acts directly upon the volunteer. He sets a 
certain standard of regularity, of preparation, of skilled 
and effective service, which lifts the whole work of 
religious instruction to a higher leveL Indeed, I am 
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►gc Junday school one teacher highly trained for 
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>ds, and inspire such new and splendid conceptions 

VI iftc Sunday school, as to bring about an altogether 

new era for that schooK 1 need not remind you that 

this was the secret of that new ardor for religious educa^ 

tion that fell upon the great diocese of Orleans when 

:hbishop DupanJoup gathered his cur^s and delivered 
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« true as applied to the lait}! 
Standing in the presence of ttie world, the church claims 
to be responsible for the clearness with which the world 
shall know the truth of God and the soul. Her message 
is not merely one of exhortation and appeal, but one ot 
enlightenment as well. It is the last word of Jesus Christ 
that the work of the church shall be one of instruction. 
This message of religion to the mind of man is the pecul- 
iarity of Christianity as compared with other great faiths. 
For in the final outcome no faith can hold the heart and 
will that does not hold the thought. I believe that we shall 
at once allow that the strong ages of the faith have been 
those when in the deepest sense the church recognized 
the intelligence of men not only as something which 
religion could trust, but as something whose regard was 
itself essential to the vigor and influence of religion. 
However we may discount systems of belief that have 
been from time to time dominant, we cannot discount 
their importance to the ages that produced them. 
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The signiffcance of this fact bears directly upon the 
present occasion- It throws meaning into the very ques- 
tion that lies behind this movement for a better and 
larger religious education of our youth- Nothing could 
be more disastrous to the cause of Christianity than to 
let the world suppose that the church has grown indiffer- 
ent to this question. And further, no mistake could be 
more serious than to ignore in matters of faith those 
educational principles which are recognized :n secular 
schools* This movement of human thought, this spirit 
of broad and devout inquiry, this bold and reverent 
study of the Bible — these are in truth the very essence 
of faith. They mark its courage, its hopefulness, its 
complete self-mastery and poise. They may appear to 
many to have the accent of too great freedom ; but what 
the world asks of religion is not fear or halting dread, 
but largeness of movement based on resolute faith in 
God, and no less resolute faith in the human souL Such 
an attitude commands the respect of men, and it becomes 
religion to assume the role of leadership. Nothing was 
so characteristic of Jesus as his attitude of Master, It 
was he who claimed to be the Lord of the human heart, 
and we may not doubt the assurance out of which he 
spoke. 

It is not difficult to see the force with which this 
applies to the question before us : How shall the church 
prepare the teachers of religion for their work ? 

I. First, I believe that our theological seminaries havej 
as a rule, lost sight of the ministry of teaching. The 
temptation of the ministry is to regard its work as hor- 
tatory rather than instructional. It is easier to appeal to 
men than it is to instruct men* 

To discourse and to teach are two vciy different things; the 
one can perfectly exist without the other. One might listen for a 
long time to fine discourses on a particular science without ever know- 
ing this science well, without acquiring anything but some vagtie 
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and incoherent ideas of iu It is the same in religion. There is no 
parish where reUgion is not made the subject of discourse or ser- 
rnons every Sunday; but those where Teligiou is really and 
thoroughly taught t where the preaching is a real course of religious 
teaching, and a word of life for the mind and for faith, are they 
numeroiis? So it is not to discourse in sermons that our Lord and 
the church call us, but to teach ; and by that to enlighten, nourish, 
and quicken souls/ 

Now, I fear such a conception of the ministry as this 
is not the conception commonly held in our theological 
schools. And because o there has come to be 

a corresponding failure oi part of the church in 

making the Sunday school a lly educational factor in 
modem Christianity* 

It is well for us frankly t 
truth of this statement, 
staff of our Sunday schools, ^ 
lies behind it the ministry, ai 
seminary that is responsible t r the character of that 
ministry. No one here would dare to impeach the work 
of the layman who faces his class on Sunday, unless he 
is prepared to impeach the work of the ministry that has 
produced the layman ; and no one will presume to hold the 
minister responsible for not being able to do what the 
church has never taught him how to do. 

I confess I do not cherish great hopes for our Sunday- 
school teachers until the church has provided a min- 
istry of teaching to lead them. This is the first point 
of attack in the movement for a better teaching staff. 
The pastoral chair in our theological schools is the deter- 
mining factor in this whole problem. We cannot too 
strongly emphasize this point. It seems to me that if 
the movement represented in this Convention could bring 
about what I may call a renaissance of the teaching min- 
istry, it would have done an incalculable good. I am 
quite willing to submit myself to correction, but I believe 

■DUPANLOUP, The Ministry of Preaching ^ p. 50. 
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that It is a fair criticism of the ministry of today that its 
ideals are too largely those of the public speaker, pro- 
ducing detached and transient impressions, rather than 
those of the religious teacher ; and that the pulpit of 
our time is not producing a well- instructed laity. A 
well-instructed latty will alone furnish an ample supply 
of teacher-material, 

2. Secondly, the church owes the Sunday-school 
teacher definite training for his work. This work is 
educational in the largest sense of the word. The 
unprepared teacher cannot do it as it should be done. 
How shall this be accomplished? The question would 
be easily answered if the system of parochial schools 
obtained, or if the paid teacher were available. In some 
few churches where wealth and location combine to favor 
it, the trained specialists with training classes may be 
utilized. But let us think of those who face the harder 
problem — the average church throughout the land. 
Here I think we must fall back upon the pastor. He is 
the natural head-master of his school. If he brings to 
his pastorate the essential qualifications, training, and 
sympathy, he can create a new standard of teaching 
which in the end will place his school upon a true educa- 
tional basis. Responsibility must lodge somewhere, and 
the pastor is the natural leader of his people. But this 
leadership must be definitet based on definite convictions, 
and carry with it definite, explicit knowledge. 

There are instances of the conspicuous success of 
such leadership, I may note one instance of a small 
church, — its annual budget was less than one thousand 
dollars — whose pastor, a young man who had fortunately 
been well prepared, conducted for some three years his 
teachers* training class* Out of this class ten new teach- 
ers were added to the teaching staff, eight of whom were 
high-school graduates.and represented *'the best-educated 
part of the little community,'* But suppose, as is so 
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ly the case, the pastor has no special qualifica- 

There are available in most communities secular 

rs who have been thoroughly prepared. Many of ^ 

= are deeply interested in the moral welfare of chil- 

;n, and can be induced to lead such training' classes, 

A further benefit would follow from this resort to the 

lar teacher^ Nothing is more important than to 

bring about what I may call a rapport between secular 

and religious education. Our public-school system is 
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of all separated forces for social betterment into one 
great movement. And I believe that what cannot be 
solved or brought about by specific enactments of law^ 
may in its essential features be secured by this common 
enthusiasm for the true education of the youth in the 
village, the town, and the countryside. There is every 
reason to believe that in thousands of villages and towns 
throughout the country this effort would be eminently 
successful. It would result in a practical league of those 
already interested in the question, without the many 
possible difficulties that might attend a movement under 
the auspices and sanction of law. Here voluntary enthu- 
siasm would seem to have an advantage over methods 
enforced by governmental authority. 

III. How shall the teacher fit himself? 

He must get to the very heart of his work. He must 
call it by its right name, and value it at the highest esti- 
mate. There is no greater work. This attitude of mind 
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will prevent carelessness and guard against false conceiL 
Let me set down some of the things such a teacher can 
do; and in doing this I am thinking of the average 
teacher in the average school, 

I. The cultivation of the spiritual life. Every great 
teacher and helper of men has carried within himself a 
rich spiritual life; not emotionalism and excitability of 
experience, but rather a profound faith, a reverent^ earnest 
purpose, love of souls, gladness of service, patience of 
heartp The vision of God is in its very essence a strong, 
noble sense of eternal things. The teacher can develop 
this by laws as definite as those of music or art. It 
comes with prayer and thoughtfulness, with obedience to 
the divine voice. Such experience enriches the life and 
gives power to character, 

Z, The teacher must know the child, I do not mean 
this in any abstract and bookish sense. There are a few 
books which give the clue to the heart of a boy and girl 
that the teacher should read and talk over with some 
other teacher or friend. To be perfectly definite, let me 
mention ; Forbush's T&e Boy Problem^ Blows's Letters to a 
Mother, Harrison s Study of Child Nature. There are 
others no less valuable. The value of a book is that it 
opens the door for us to enter into the child-life. Sym- 
pathy with childhood and youth is the ultimate secret of 
influence, A thousand books are of no value if they are 
merely so many data, tabulated and filed away. Any 
book that tells us what boys and girls are thinking of 
— their problems, temptations, motives, weaknesses — 
is worth the labor of study. It is a good thing to read 
a thoroughly sensational story paper now and then, such 
as boys like, because it opens your eyes to the sort of 
language and adventure that appeals to them, 

3, The teacher must be willing to practice, practice, 
practice. The art of putting a question, of telling 
a story, of meeting indifference, of winning and keep- 




J attention, 
to make it, skill in getting into touch 
command of simple, direct, definite speech — all this isj 
indispensable. The teacher himself must be wilHng toj 
invest the e£fort to secure this. The task seems endless, 
and so it is. No artist ever yet did fine work but he was 
dissatisfied with it* Dissatisfaction is the mint -stamp of 
life. But the school that has a teachers' club, where the 
members can conduct classes, use maps, models, black- 
boards, and pictures, and submit to criticism, and discuss i 
class problems — such a school is certain of success. 

Nearly seventy years ago Dr. Channing pleaded for | 
the establishment of a training college in Boston for 
teachers of public schools. Said he ; 

We want better teachers and more teachers for all classes of 
society, for rich and poor, for children and adults. Oue of the 
surest signs of the regeneration of society wilJ be the elevation of 
the art of teaching to the highest rank in the community. Socrates 
is now regarded as the greatest man in an age of great men* The 
name of king has grown dim before that of apostle. To teach, 
whether by word or action, is the highest function on earth. 

Standing here today, within the sunrise hours of the 
twentieth century, we may cherish the faith that there is 
swiftly coming a new and richer life of religion, and that 
the church is entering into that ministry of teaching by 
which she shall in larger measure establish the world in 
the knowledge and grace of Jesus Christ. 
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DISCUSSION 

REV. RUFUS W. MILLER, D.D., 

SECRETARY OW SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE REFORMED CHURCH , 
FHlLAl>fiLPHlA, PEKNSVLVANtA 

The chief agencies of the Christian church at hand 
for religious education are the family, the Sunday school, 
and the pulpit; in particular the Sunday school as it is 
maintained by the church for the purpose of religious 
teaching* 

Keeping in mind existing conditions in the Sunday 
school — the session of one or one and one*half hours, 
the system of volunteer and for the most part untrained 
teachers, the disproportionate time given to opening and 
closing exercises, the limitations as to separate rooms, 
appliances^ and financial support — it would seem that 
the present International lessons are well adapted to 
accomplish the spiritual purpose of the Sunday school. 
The devotional, homiletical, and practical treatment of 
the lessonSf dominated by the influence of the teacher as 
a personality, has done and is doing marvelous good* 

How can the Sunday-school curriculum be advanced 
so as to do more fully the work of the Sunday school as 
a school f The answer must be sought along the line of 
least resistance and by the most natural method of 
approach* The wisdom of experience points the way. 

I. Make use of a supplemental lesson. Let this be 
graded; put it in the form of a text -book, cards, or leaf- 
lets. Give the first ten minutes of the teaching hour to 
the supplemental lesson. Require an examination and 
system of promotion from one grade to another. Train 
the teachers of each grade how to teach the supplemen- 
tal lesson of the grade. This is no mere theory. For 
be it remembered that the International Primary Teach- 
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ers' Department is doingf this very thing. It has graded 
supplemental lessons for the three elementary grades — 
the beginners'* the primary, and the junior ; and for 
years grade meetings have been held by Primary Unions 
over the land and in summer schools. Now apply this 
method to every department of the school, and a long 
step will be taken toward a properly graded lesson for 
every department. 

2. The teaching function of the office of the mtnisti^ 
must be magnified. Pastors of churches are the respon- 
sible, God-appointed leaders. There is no more pressing 
need, no more imperative call, than the training of can- 
didates for the ministry in the principles and methods of 
teaching and of child-study. A chair of pedagogy should 
be established in every theological seminary. Can this 
Convention do any more important work than to start a 
campaign for the training of ministers in pedagogy as 
ftppiied to the work of the church ? Is not the teaching 
function of the church her most ancient and character- 
istic one, lying at the very heart of her commission ? 

3. More time must be given to the work of the Sunday 
school. The traditional division of time on Sunday must 
be gradually readjusted in order to make a serious Sun- 
day-school session possible. At present, and probably 
for a long time to come, the heart-side of the Bible les- 
son is and will be emphasized on Sunday. The supple- 
mental lesson will to some extent complement this by 
its systematic work of instruction. But this educational 
work is necessarily limited. 

If religious knowledge is all-important, if the training 
of the will must be secured through the intellect as well 
as the feeling, why not plan for a Saturday session of the 
Sunday school ? The educational side of the school's 
work demands an extra session at least for a part of the 
school. A Saturday session is practicable for the ele- 
mentary grade and for children of the secondary school 
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age and beyond; say, from twelve to eighteen years. 
Fewer teachers but trained ones could do this work* The 
Saturday school session could combine the gymnasia 
features of the church's numerous organizations, through 
its several classes. That is to say, the Sunday-school 
.classes could be organized as boys' clubs, girls* clubs, 
'mission -study sections, junior C. E, bands, etc* 

A radical program^ you say. But would it not seem 
that only in this way can religious teaching be brought 
under the influence of those principles and methods 
which have so vitalized all secular teaching? Supple- 
mental graded lessons, the pastor as the teacher of 
teachers, Saturday sessions for the importation of reli- 
gious knowledge and training in Christian service — these 
things ought to be done because of their fundamental 
importance. What ought to be done can be done. 



REV. WILLIAM J. MUTCH, PhD., 

PASTOR HOWARD AVENUE CONGREGATIOJ^AL CHUttCH, MEW HAVXIf, 
CONNECTICUT 

In speaking of the tools one does not forget that they 
are secondary to the work which the tools are to per- 
form. Yet in discussing religious education the quality 
of the tools is not unimportant, A great army of car- 
nest and devoted men and women are giving their efforts 
freely to the work which is laid out for them in the 
church schools. The manner of their work is almost 
wholly determined from week to week by the lesson- 
helps which are put into their hands. Their previous 

I preparation has been mostly determined in the same 
way> What is the result? Let me raise a question 
whether the teachers have not been injured by the very 
profusion of helps. 

From a sense of their inability teachers have sought 
for help, and naturally the most immediate and direct 

ihelp is preferred ^ — the help for today's lesson. Next 
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week and next year it is the same. Editors feel that 
they must furnish what is demanded. But is this the 
best way? The thing that is wanted is not necessarily 
the best thing. Do we not owe our teachers a debt of 
leadership and wise couniel? By furnishing this hand* 
to- mouth kind of help we arc encouraging an improvi- 
dent habit. It is sure to result in barrenness and weak- 
ness, in dependence upon helps, and in mechanical 
instead of vital work* 

What can be done through courses, helps, and text- 
books to lift the work of teachers out of the mechanical 
methods, and so reach the pupils with better instruction? 

1. We can furnish courses prepared for pupils, with^ 
out teachers' helps made on the hand-to-mouth plan. 
The teachers can be directed to standard literature and 
works of reference. Not all teachers may rise to the 
demand, but most of them will soon learn to ground 
themselves in a more comprehensive knowledge, will 
learn, as they have not yet learned, how to use the best 
bookstand will be furnished with a vital message instead 
of doling out mechanically what the teachers' helps pro- 
vide. Teachers will then be able to present to their 
pupils a splendid Christian personality and guidance 
instead of mere items of curious information like a basket 
of chips. 

2. We can furnish lessons which confine their state- 
ments and implications to the truth, or at least to 
those things which a competent committee of scholarly 
men do not find reason to condemn as being historically 
incorrect or ethically harmful. This ought to apply 
rigidly to interpretations of Scripture, to standards of 
morals, to conceptions of God, and to the estimates and 
applications of all truth. The note of honesty must be 
felt in every line, regardless of the standing or falling of 
revered tenets or texts. 

3. We can furnish courses with beginning, middle, 
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and end ; courses pedagogicaUy adapted to the several 
grades, and with variations of subject-matter to include 
both Scripture in all its aspects and other illustrations of 
God's glory and power quite as notable as many of those 
chosen from the Scripture, Each course should have the 
vital unity arising from the work of single minds rather 
than be the collaboration of a commission. Such a 
course will be as broad as the mind which makes it. 
The courses should be passed upon by competent critics, 
and, having been approved, they should be given to the 
world to stand or to fall solely on their merits as com- 
pared with others similarly offered* It is only by this 
competitive evolution that the implements of religious 
education can be brought to the very highest perfection* 
There is already a very great demand for such-courses^ 
The existence of them and the multiplication of them 
would immensely stimulate that demand* 

4* Such courses can be put into permanent and 
artistic text-books. Do we appreciate how much the 
respect for the truth depends on the respect for the 
forms in which it is printed? There is nothing to which 
your last Sunday-school quarterly is comparable but a 
last year's patent-medicine almanac. Permanent text- 
books, well illustrated^ well printed, well bound, made by 
experts in the three sciences of biblical scholarship or 
whatever branch the course follows, in psychology of the 
child-mind, and in the best pedagog}^ — these books, 
used and used again until they are worn out, as other 
text-books are, will be an inestimable power in laying the 
greatly needed educational foundation for the spiritual 
life. 



REV, SIMEOBI GILBERT, D.D^ 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



It is needful and timely to call attention to still an- 
other point in the matter of religious education. Beyond 
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doiibt these are great themes, oi commandtng niomcnti 
which have been set forth with illuminating wisdom by 
the several eminent educators and speakers of the even- 
ing. The right organization for the purpose of instruc- 
tion^ the right curriculum of study* the appropriate 
lesson-helps and text-books* the right kind of teachers 
— truly, all this would seem to come near filling the 
whole horizon of our inquiry. What lack we yet ? 

I suppose we are all agreed that a point has been 
reached in our national educational advancement when 
the distinctively religious element in the national educa- 
tion^ — or, to put it a little differently, the educational 
clement in the religious life of the people — needs to get 
the decisive reinforcement not only of some new enlight- 
enment, but also of a new and altogether masterful 
momentum. To this end there must be power as well 
as light. 

But, let us remember, it will have to be a power of 
its own kind; the kind of power which touches, at its 
central point, the very springs of character and life 
itself* Perhaps the boldest imagery of the old classic 
mythology was that of Jupiter grasping and wielding in 
his own right hand all the lightnings of heaven. But an 
infinitely higher fact in our faith of today is that of 
Jesus Christ holding in himself, not the secret of all wis- 
dom only, but of all power in heaven and on earth. 
Accordingly, the large proposition which this Conven- 
tion now faces is simply this — nothing less than this — 
the religious education of America. Here, then, is some- 
thing to be done. Here is something large enough to 
appeal to all of us, and to all there is in us. And, pre- 
eminently, here is an undertaking that calls for power. 
And is it not power for which we, as religious educators 
all over the land, are waiting ? 

I would speak of the sacramental in religious educa- 
tion. And what, exactly, do we mean by this ? The 
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word "sacrament/' in its first usage, denoted the Roman 
soldier's oath of allegiance, body and soul, to Csesar, and 
perfect devotion to the word of authority above him* 
But the word as now used, though not biblical, is dis- 
tinctively Christian, and as such has its own meaning. It 
denotes an act which, while it is distinctly and freely hu- 
maa and natural, is at the same time completediy divine, 
in perfect unison the one with the other ; the one per- 
fected in its naturalness and its power by the other. 

In this divinely bold task of making America prac- 
tically and actually Christian, religious through and 
through, the Sunday school has its own burden of re- 
sponsibility* To do its part, as we all feel, — perhaps 
feel more pungently now than ever, — there is need of 
some tremendously augmented educative power ; a power 
in the popular religious education such as can only be 
rightly conceived of as being simply^ naturally^ divinely 
sacramental. 

When the Master, teaching his disciples, took a little 
child and set him in their midst ; when Jesus said, 
** Suffer little children and forbid them not to come unto 
me;'* when the risen Christ gave that final, soul-testing 
charge to Peter, bidding him ** Feed my lambs ; feed my 
sheep; shepherd the flock,*' he instituted what I believe 
it to be no misuse of terms to call the ''sacrament of 
education," For in this, as in every other true and real 
sacrament, there is the one part that is fundamentally 
human, and the other part that is utterly divine, **The 
wind bloweth where it listeth ;'' though we cannot see its 
motion, we cannot fail to hear the sound thereof. 

It of course is easier to find fault than it is to con- 
struct; it is easier to disparage than it is to take hold 
and help and do^ It is easier to point toward the goal 
than it is to reach it* And yet it is a capital point of 
advantage gained for any great cause, like this one, when, 
by a kind of suddenly wakened common sense, leaders 
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among the people arc brought face to face before some 
great *'open secret '* that had for a long while been right 
before them unheeded » No doubt it is in this way that 
this Convention for Religious Education is bound to 
effect its first, if not its most important, result. After 
this, as the reports of this Convention go forth among 
the churches and the other religious and educational 
centers, certain facts and truths which had been more or 
less vaguely apprehended, will be taken as axiomatic — 
fresh master-lights to guide us in the infinitely urgent 
business that waits on our doing. 

But if there is need of light, quite as certainly is 
there need of power. Especially at this point is there 
need of the power which inspires courage. Here is our 
danger; the danger lest» at the outset, in face of the 
deadly apathy to be encountered, we shall be daunted, 
and morally cowed into weakness. 

There is no need to mention the more earthly and 
sordid, or otherwise bewildering influences that are in the 
air, and which tend to stifle religious aspiration and 
deaden the thought of God. To meet and cope with 
this dominating secularism, there must be a new kind of 
courage — a moral and spiritual courage, electric and 
dynamic enough to be contagious. 

At the last annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at which were assembled some ten 
thousand teachers from all parts of the country, the 
clear-seeing and intrepid president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Nicholas Murray Butler, did speak the courageous 
word, and the great convention formally voiced it again 
in a noble utterance as to the world's supreme classic 
and the educational need of it in all the public schools 
in the land. If, now, this national religious educational 
Convention shall do something to give new "face" and 
vogue to this kind of courage, it will be plain that it did 
not forget its mission. 
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But amid all that is being so justly, so wiseljt so 
nobly said in this Convention, the point must not be lost 
sight of where the dismalest failure is liable to come in. 
It is, indeed, an illustrious conclave of university and 
other academical educators who are moving together in 
this matter. This is a shining omen for our great cause. 
There is promise and power in it. There has never been 
anything just like it before. Nevertheless, is it out of 
place or unlimely to suggest that however academically 
fine, however psychologically up-to-date, however peda- 
gogically acute and orderly the new teaching may be, 
however illuminated historically and critically the instruc- 
tion about the Bible, the supreme thing for the Sunday 
school, as for all other religious teaching, will still be 
its power; the power there will be in it, through the 
ineffable grace of personality instinct with the divine 
potentiality, to turn its whole work into the true and 
divinely authenticated educational sacrament, and so 
bring one by one its members into the real presence of 
Christ himself. 

Nor» in this connection, would it be even pedagogi- 
cally discerning to leave in the background of considera- 
tion that educative power, no less potential because so 
subtle» which inheres in the mystic self*outgoing in the 
use of the true hymn and song. Throughout the Chris- 
tian centuries every great communion has been perpetu- 
ated very largely by the educative potency of its song 
service. Though the sermons were little enough under- 
stood by the people, the hymn has had its own way of 
sliding into the memory and captivating the heart. 
From the beginning it has been almost the glory of the 
Sunday school that it has understood so well — ^not so 
well as perhaps will yet be the case — the value of its 
sacred hymnody, at its best, in its own sweet, potential 
sacrament of the Christian education. As for this kind of 
power, the new pedagogy will never discover a substitute, 



When the next steps have been taken m this widen- 
ing and advancing movement, there assuredly will be no 
dispomtton on the part of anyone to make light of the 
work which dear old Robert Raikes found next at hand, 
when^ under God, it was given him to start this tran- 
scendently beneficent undertaking. Neither will there 
be a disposition on the part of any wise helpers in the 
present movement to hint or to say disparaging things as 
to that other great distinct new movement in the reli- 
gious education of thirty years ago, which has already 
resulted in the creation of a clearly defined new epoch in 
modern educational and religious history ; a movement 
which had the inexpressible advantage of having been 
taken up at the right psychological moment. 

Is it true, however, that during the past few years the 
forward movement has lagged somewhat? Possibly. 
And yet the mightiest river knows how to bend its course 
without abandoning its pathway to the sea. But this, 
also, is true J there has of late been an altogether extra- 
ordinary measure of quiet, deep, self-convincing think- 
ing on the part of individual Christian teachers and 
workers, especially among the more religiously disposed 
educators, in all parts of the country, and a putting of 
heads and hearts together, to see — at least to try to 
see — what next and more nobly adequate might be 
done and should be done. It is because of the fact of 
this widespread and pervasive — although mainly unher- 
alded — preparation that has long been going on, that one 
may be so sure that the great new purpose is not to be left 
to ''disband on the lips and untie in the air." There is a 
decisive cogency in the logic of events that may be trusted. 

While few mercies are greater than to be freed from 
conceit, and kept from stumbling over one's own shadow, 
half the secret of the true leadership is in the heart 
that is quick to see which way and whereunto the Master 
himself is leading on. 
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If only it were possible, at this moment, for some 
strong artist to project, as it were, upon some broad illu- 
minated screen the shining portraitures, in lofty com- 
radeship, as in sight of all the millions in our Sunday 
schools and our public schools, of, say, Robert Raikes 
and Friedrich Frobel, Horace Mann and D, L, Moodyi 
Immanuel Kant and Phillips Brooks, John Harvard and 
Charles G* Finney, Lord Shaftesbury and Abraham Lin- 
coln, Mark Hopkins and Stephen Paxton, John H, Vin- 
cent and H. C. Trumbull, and lo, before them all, with 
the little child in the midst, the transcendent figure of 
the Lord and Teacher of us all ! There, there, as it 
seems to me, would be signalized and typified in its com- 
posite picturing, the supreme meaning, the alUinspiring 
aim of this historic Convention, as of those who, joined 
in the business of the religious education of America, 
wait to be energized with power, eager to have part in 
the great and so gracious sacrament of the national 
religious education. 

PRAYER 

REV. SPENSER B. MEESER, DpD,, 

PASTOR WOODWARD AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Oh, Thou who art the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
Guide, Teacher and Redeemer, we commit to thee now 
the deliberations of the day and trustingly pray thee 
that thou wilt pardon our missteps, make true whatever 
has been false, and flood our life with the light from above, 
Wc entrust our work to thee, to whom were spoken the 
first fond prayers our lips in childhood framed. 
O Lord and Master of us ail^ 
Whate'er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we bear thy call. 
We test OUT lives by thine* 
And now may grace, mercy, and peace from God the 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ abide upon each one 
of us lorevermore. Amen. 




FIFTH SESSION 

PRAYER 
PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, D,D., 

OAltRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, EVANSTON, ILUNOIS 

Our Father who art in the heavens, thou art the great 
and evcr^blessed God in whom we live and move and have 
our being. Thou bast so loved us, thou hast so loved the 
worlds as to give thine only begotten Son that whosoever 
bclicvcth in him might not perish, but have eternal life; 
and thou dost send thy blessed Holy Spirit into our 
hearts p crying Abba» Father! 

We look to thee at this hour, for all our help must 
come from thee. Direct us, O Lord, by thy living Spirit 
in all our counsels together here, and in all the thoughts 
and meditations of our hearts. Give wisdom to thy ser- 
vants who shall address this assembly. Give wisdom to 
us all and teach us thy ways, and help us to understand 
more and more the mysteries oi the kingdom of God. O 
that we may have the wisdom which cometh from above 
to direct us in all our work for thee. Help us that we 
may be skilful laborers in thy vineyard, doing the will of 
our Heavenly Master and following the living Christ all 
our days. Send thy Spirit into our hearts, the Spirit of 
illumination, the Spirit of counsel and might, that will 
lift us up and help us in all our Christian work. 

We pray for thy blessing upon all the churches, and 
upon the ministers of our Lord Jesus Christ, that they 
may be clothed with power from above, and may be able 
to preach the unsearchable riches of thy gospel, and 
bring the word of thy truth as a saving message to many, 
many souls. 

We pray for thy blessing upon our homes and families, 
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our children, our Sunday schools, and all our schools of 
learning. O Lord, work through all these agencies, work 
by every organization that has for its object the advance- 
ment of t-hy kingdom and the building up of thy church. 
Give wisdom to those who lead in thy church everywhere. 
Pour out thy Holy Spirit abundantly upon all thy peo- 
ple, and strengthen and sustain them in their works of 
Christian love. 

Now, direct us, we beseech thee, by thy counsel, and 
bless abundantly the work of thy servants this day. And 
to thy blessed name be the glory in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who has taught us to say : 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen. 




THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE NEW 
ORGANIZATION 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER* Ph.D,. D.D., LL.D,, 

THK UNIVERSITV OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

It is a source of very great disappoiDlment to all of 
us, and I am sure I may say especially to myself, that the 
eminent gentleman whose name was placed upon the 
prcHminary program for the address this morning cannot 
be with us. President Butler of Columbia University, as 
many of you know, has been called by divine Providence 
to pass through very deep waters in these last weeks — 
the greatest sorrow perhaps which can come to a man 
has come to him — and it has left him unable to meet the 
engagement which he would otherwise have been glad 
to fulfil. President Butler has been in close touch with 
the preliminary work of this Convention for the past six 
month St and it is the occasion of very great regret to 
him that he cannot be with us in this meeting. 

I thought that I should like to have my words this 
morning entirely within your reach ; so I have had a 
syllabus printed, which the ushers will now distribute. 
It contains twenty propositions relating to the scope and 
purpose of the new organization. 

I should like, first of all, to deny that I am in any 
way the author of any one of these propositions. This 
sheet is a composite affair ; it contains, so far as I am able 
to understand it — and I think perhaps I understand a 
part of it — the consensus of opinion of many persons, 
so far as it was possible to secure such a consensus. It 
may fairly and honestly be said that one hundred men, 
perhaps two hundred, have contributed to this small sheet 
of four pages. I shall do nothing but read the proposi- 
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tions, and the eminent gentlemen who follow will discuss 
them. The first proposition stands by itself: 

1. The desirability of a new organization depends 
upon the scope and purpose conceived of in connection 
with the proposed organization. No new organization is 
needed merely to antagonize and to disturb organiza- 
tions already in the field, or merely to duplicate the work 
of such organizations. 

Unless, therefore, there is a scope and a purpose for 
this proposed organization which will give it a field out- 
side of and above or beyond organizations now in exist* 
cnce. there is no excuse for its establishment ; and I 
believe that that is the opinion of every man and woman 
in this Convention, 

The second, third and fourth propositions relate to 
the service which may be expected of such an organisa* 
tion. 

2. The new organization, if established, will undertake 
to render service in unifying the efforts of the different 
agencies already engaged in various lines of work ; in 
correlating the forces already established, to the end 
that these agencies may accomplish even larger results 
than have yet been accomplished. The acceptance of 
such service on the part of the other organizations and 
agencies will of course be wholly voluntary, and will in 
no case involve giving up of independent positions; for 
the work of the new organization will be something like 
that of a clearing-house. 

You remember that the figure of a ** clearing-house" 
was used yesterday by some of the speakers; and some 
of us who are familiar with the work of charity organiza- 
tions in the city, the bringing together of the various 
organizations under one centralized force, know what a 
clearing-house means in connection with an organization. 

3. But the new organization will not simply unify, it 
will undertake to render service in stimulating present 
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agencies to greater efiEort, such aid being furnished 
through suggestion; through the publication of informa- 
tion concerning the work at large ; through the provision 
of larger and better opportunities for these agencies to 
confer together ; and through the help derived from the 
persona! contact with each other of those interested in 
the same diTisions of the work. 

A body of men working together, looking out over 
the whole field, surely ought to be able to make sugges- 
tions to the different agencies in different parts of the 
field* What is needed more than anything else is a 
bureau of information, an organization to collect statis- 
tics and give information to those who desire it. A large 
part of our inefficiency is due solely to ignorance of 
the facts with reference to work now being done. Fur- 
ther, the beneficial results of such a conference as this, 
of men and women coming from different states and 
from different organ izations^ are easily understood. Thus 
the new organization will at once unify and stimulate^ 
but more than this: 

4. It will undertake to render service in creating new 
agencies where no agencies now exist — agencies for spe- 
cial lines of work in which as yet no united effort has 
been exerted ; as well as in working out new plans which 
may be found helpful in lines of work already estab- 
lished. Here a long list of examples might be given* 
We may think of the educational work for the people 
at large in church art and architecture and in church 
music — a field that is almost wholly neglected; of effort 
from a new point of view in relation to religious and 
moral education in the public schools, according to the 
lines that were indicated yesterday ; of the proposal of 
new plans for using to advantage the many libraries 
established in our villages and cities. Think what a 
power the Carnegie libraries throughout the country 
may be made to be if they are brought into toucb 
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with the Sunday schools and with religious work, and 
hundreds of these libraries have already indicated their 
willingness to come into such relationship; all that is 
needed is a guiding hand to bring them together. Then, 
again, there are the fields of the Sunday school, the 
Young People's Societies, and the Christian Associations. 
It is perfectly evident — the speakers gave us this infor- 
mation yesterday — that much is to be done stiil in every 
Beld of religious education, and that some fields have 
scarcely yet been touched* This should be the purpose 
— to unify, to stimulate, to assist, to create* But now, 
how will the organization attempt to do this ? A few 
propositions, if you please, upon that side; 

J, This work would be undertaken in part through 
the holding of an annual convention. Such a conven- 
tion will lead men to formulate and pronounce important 
thought upon these particular subjects ; for example. 
a great text-book wilt have been given to the world 
when the Proceedings of this Convention are published. 
It will bring into sympathetic touch with each other 
those who are interested in these subjects and who are 
able to attend the meetings ; a convention held every 
year in some great center will quicken the life and inter- 
est of the community in which the convention is held. 
It will furnish literary material of the highest value for 
the use of those who are not able to attend the conven- 
tion itselff but who desire assistance and information 
along these lines. There are many conventions being 
held— perhaps too many; but after all there is a work 
which a convention can do — a convention like this, an 
annual convention — that can be done in no other way* 

6. Again, the new organization will work through the 
instrumentality of departmental organization, in which 
each special division of the subject of religious education 
will form a separate department. 

Sometimes 1 think we are prone to suppose that the 
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Sunday school is the only agency; more emphasis seems 
to be given to that agency than to any other. It deserves 
all the emphasis that can be placed upon it, but I think we 
ought to remember that the Sunday school is only one 
of fifteen or sixteen departments for religious and moral 
education. Each department thus constituted will hold 
special conferences and conventions intended to further 
an intelligent interest in the subject; while the represen* 
tativcs of different departments, living within a certain 
district, whether a county , or a state, or a group of states, 
will join in combined effort along afl the lines thus 
organized. 

Among these departments would be perhaps a depart- 
ment of Universities and Colleges, and there is no field 
today more open for influence in this respect. Too many 
colleges, especially in connection with Christian denomi- 
nations and in fact under ecclesiastical control, are doing 
less than they ought — to say the least — for religious edu* 
cation and for biblical study. Another department would 
deal with Theological Seminaries, We heard last night, 
indeed two or three times yesterday^ of the need of a new 
kind of training in theological seminaries for the minis- 
ters of the future. Other departments would relate to 
Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools, Public Secondary 
Schools, Public Elementary Schools, Private Schools — 
for the work in private schools must be put upon a differ- 
ent basis from that of public schools. Training Schools, 
Christian Associations, Young People's Societies, the 
Home, the Libraries, the Press, Correspondence Instruc- 
tion, Religious Art, and Religious Music. There are 
many others, but these are some of the great branches of 
the work ; and of these it will be seen that the Sunday 
school is only one agency. 

7. The new organization, in addition to the annual 
convention which it ought to conduct, and in addition to 
these various departments which it ought to establish and 
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organize, will include the establishment of a central Board 
of Directors, which will constitute the executive body of 
the Association, and, as such, arrange the programs of 
special and general conventions, secure by proper means 
the co-ordination of the work of the departments, and 
carry into effect the decisions of the Association at large 
and of these several departments. 

An Association with this annual convention and 
its district conventions, with its departmental organiza- 
tions along the lines suggested, and with this central 
body working and guiding and helping all, surely will be 
able to unify, to stimulate, to assist, and to create. 

8. In this organization the Board of Directors should 
surely be made up of officers and members selected annu- 
ally in open convention from among those who are deeply 
interested in the cause. The members of such a Board 
of Directors, who are given this responsible position of 
directing the work as a whole, should represent the 
various countries (for this work should not be limited to 
our own country), states, territories, and districts which 
furnish the membership of the Association, But not 
only this; such a Board of Directors should represent as 
fully as possible also the various religious denominations, 
and the various schools of religious opinion recognized 
as Christian. Still further, such a Board of Directors 
must represent the various divisions of Christian activity, 
whether they are educational, evangelistic, or philan- 
thropic, 

9. A large Board of Directors, representing in this 
way all the different sides of the work, must of course 
have an Executive Board made up from the membership 
of the Board of Directors — a smaller body, which will 
act as the legal corporation of the Association* secure, 
and invest or expend the funds of the Association — 
since funds will be needed for the work — and will repre* 
sent the directors in the interval of their meetings. 
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10 Such an Executive Board will need Secretari^ 
AmDng these there will be the General Secretary, whose ^j 
entire time will be devoted to the interests of the Assck^| 
ciation; an Editorial Secretary, to whose care will be ^ 
committed the charge of all the printed publications of 
the Association; and a Financial Sccretar)\ who shall be 
charged with securing the means needed to defray the 
expenses of the work of the Association* 

This will indicate the consensus of opinion gathered 
from conference after conference In many of the great 
cities East and West, concerning the scope and purpose, 
the whole extent and plan, of the proposed orgamzation. 
But now let us go one step farther. 

11. This Association, through its Boards and Secre- 
taries, will have first the task of securing the funds 
needed for this work. 

A large part of the Christian work carried on is 
greatly hampered for lack of funds. We do not wish 
such an organization as this to be in any sense commer- 
cial, or to be dependent in any way on publishing rela- 
tionships ; but there must be funds with which to conduct 
the work. These funds are needed for the defraying of 
the ordinary expenses of the Association; also, for con- 
ducting the special investigations proposed by the De- 
partments. Investigation is one of the chief things which 
should be undertaken, and it cannot be conducted without 
money. Money will also be needed for the printing and 
publishing of the proceedings, reports, and other literature 
of the Association; and for the endowment of special 
phases of the work which will always require assistance. 
A large sum of money will be needed — as much as 
$25,000 a year — to pay the expenses of this organiza- 
tion, if it is to do its work. 

12. The Association will also print and publish re- 
ports, bulletins, documents, and books, including the 
proceedings of the annual and of special conventions, 
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reports of committees appointed to make special investi* 
gations, and important contributions to the cause of 
religious and moral education which the Association 
may deem it desirable to issue. 

13, The Association, through its Boards and Secre- 
taries, will aim to encourage in various ways individual 
and institutional effort in the direction of religious and 
moral education This will include^ for example, assist- 
ance in the work of grading Sunday schools ; effort to 
secure the introduction of courses of instruction in 
the curricula of colleges and universities; aid in the 
training of teachers; preparation of lists of books on the 
different subjects of religious work and thought; pro- 
vision of special material for the use of the daily press ; 
organization of work for mothers* clubs; and many other 
similar kinds of work. 

Let us now look at the movement from another point 
of view. 

14. The Association, through its Departments, will 
propose to make new contributions to the cause of reli- 
gious and moral education, and this will be done through 
the light of scientific investigations. Some of these will 
attempt to define more closely the true relation of reli- 
gious and moral instruction to other branches of instruc- 
tion, and to indicate the part which religion should 
perform in the development of the individual and of 
society. Others will undertake to correlate religious and 
moral instruction with the instruction in literature, his- 
tory, and science now provided in the public schools. 
Others will seek to determine the place of the Bible in 
religious and moral instruction, and to set forth the best 
methods of using the Bible for this purpose. Still 
others will endeavor to point out the application of the 
established results of modern psychology, modern peda- 
gogy, and modern Bible study, as these stand related to 
religious and moral instruction. 
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TbtTC 2S wc«rk ri ibfsc Izdcs of investigation — real. 
dcSnit^i. sriezriSc ir-resriz^oia — to oocopy the time of 
tbo'jfa-pds DZ iDi^i hZiC, •« oziein, if ihcx will undertake it. 

15. The oTZ2i:2ZZZ2Zz: 221:5: Tiadenakc^ through these 
varJDiis DrpiTtmcrtf^ to carnr on practical experiments. 
Pcrhzps Tc sbouli nc-t disrng-.::<h these from scientific 
iavcstigatior:. b-t tiere naj be a distinction. Some of 
these practical cxpsrirDtnis will have to do with the ap- 
plication of relizi^'-is ard moral instruction to different 
stages of phjs; cal. mental, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment; others with the adjustment of the material em- 
ployed for purposes of religious and moral instruction to 
the needs of the special sociological groups included in 
the Christian Associations, Young People's Societies, 
Bible clubs, and the like; and still others with the work- 
ing out of an approximately ideal curriculum for the 
Bible school — a c-rriculum which will embody the 
larger substance and the better methods of a religious 
and moral education that is in accordance with the pres- 
ent status of biblical, theological, ethical, psychological, 
{>edagogica:, and scientinc knowledge. 

16. The Association will from time to time present 
constructive propositions, which shall be intended to 
serve as the basis for lesson-helps and text-books on 
various portions of such curricula. 

I doubt whether the Association will ever feel inclined 
to undertake the issue of lesson-helps or text-books — I 
shall hope that it will not undertake that — but it can cer- 
tainly undertake to present the basis for such. Further, 
it can do in its way what has been done in other ways 
by other Associations toward securing the more adequate 
training of teachers — this certainly is a great thing 
to be accomplished. It can undertake to place re- 
ligious and moral education on as high a plane as that on 
which secular work has come to rest; and that of all 
things is the necessary thing, for the boy and girl must 
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be led to respect religious education wheo it is put in 
comparison with secular education, 

17; Now, how shall the Association do all this, with 
what spirit? First of all, with the scientific spirit. If 
there is any one point to which it seems to mc we ought 
to pledge ourselves, it is that all the work of this organi- 
zation shall be done with the truly scientific spirit, and 
that consequently this Association, in all its undertakings, 
will proceed carefully and cautiously upon the basis of 
fundamental principles, seeking to observe accurately the 
facts and from these to make deductions, and aiming to 
co-ordinate and systematize the material presented for 
consideration. The time has come for such work to be 
done as it has not yet been done* 

18- The Association must also be controlled by what 
I should like to call, for lack of a better word^ the uni- 
versal spirit, and this will forbid the placing of emphasis 
upon the distinctive views of any one denomination or 
any one school of opinion to the exclusion of others; it 
may be confidently asserted that those who hold different 
theories of biblical history will be able to unite upon a 
constructive teaching of the Bible from a practical re- 
ligious and moral point of view. It will likewise forbid 
the limitation of the work to any single phase of reli- 
gious instruction, inasmuch as the time has now come 
for the existence of an organization which shall not aim 
to supersede any of the existing agencies dealing with 
special phases of religious instruction, but will undertake 
to study and develop the subject in its entirety; this 
spirit will also forbid the restriction of the control to 
any one section of the country, or to those interested in 
any one division of the work, or to those representing 
any one school of thought. 

19* The Association will cultivate, above all, the co- 
operative spirit, and thus manifest clearly its purpose to 
assist all organizations working in the same field; to 
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refuse to enter into rivalry with institutions or associa- 
tions of any class ; and to perform that general service 
which will promote the efficiency of all institutions. 

An important lesson may be learned from the policy 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The Car- 
negie Institution, with its ten million dollars, is not a 
new University, but a body of men using the income of 
the endowment to co-operate with existing universities, 
and with men wherever they may be found in any state 
who are carrying on scientific investigations — a splendid 
example of co-operation. 

20. And just one last word. It seems to me that this 
Association, if organized, must be expected to require 
time to plan its work, and still more time to execute it. 
There are some of us, I fancy, who think that something 
can be done at once — in a week or a month. My friends, 
anything done in a day, or a month, or a year, will be 
small. Let us plan work for decades ; let us not try to 
do something at once, before plans can be perfected, 
before organization can be secured. The work we have 
in hand' is not the work of days or months. Many years 
of careful preparation and labor will be required before 
large results will begin to appear. Let us not be disap- 
pointed, therefore, when the organization is established, 
if the work does not begin to show results at once. Let 
us remember that good work, strong work, requires time. 

As I have said, I have merely embodied in this state- 
ment points that have come from hundreds of men and 
women interested in the work 
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CHANCELLOR J. H, KIRK LAND. PhD., LL.D., 

VASDERBILT UNIVEKSITV, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

It might well bring consternation to a braver heart 
than mine to undertake, in the limtt of eight minutes, to 
discuss twenty propositions so freighted with great ideas 
as are these that have been read before us. But while a 
detailed discussion is impracticable in the limited time 
at my disposal, I hasten to give my adherence to the 
whole plan and purpose of this new organization. I 
have faith in the fundamental principles on which it is 
established^ and confidence in its ultimate success. 

A great central organization is needed for the work 
of religious education. In this way men of thought can 
meet men of thought, and ideas be brought in conflict 
with ideas* In this way the extreme views of one can 
be tempered by the conservatism of another, and the 
doubtings of the timid can be dispelled by the boldness 
of the brave. 

The justification of this method is found in the his- 
tory of every movement. The educational worker of 
today finds himself in a perfect whirl of new ideas, and 
hardly knows where to make a stand. Old things that 
we thought definitely established are shaken up again; 
fundamental doctrines are disturbed through com- 
mittees of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty; and every few 
days a new annual report of a college president sets us 
all wondering and guessing. We seem to have reached 
that condition of things so aptly described in Holy 
Writ: **Yet once more I shake, not the earth only, but 
also heaven/' We had supposed that if one thing was^ 
settled it was a four-years* college course; but one pre 
dent now tells us that the degree of bachelor of J 
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should be conferred on the sophomore* while another of 
equal wisdom tells us that the absurdity of this proceed- 
ing is perfectly apparent to anyone who ever saw a sopho* 
more. Another president, with a tact equal to his great 
constructive ability, tells us that the sophomore, if he 
may not be a bachelor of arts, is at least worthy to be an 
associate. 

Now, what shall we do amid these new movements? 
There is one thing that can be recommended, and that is 
to get together and fight it out among ourselves. 

In the same manner the work of religious education 
calls for such preliminary discussion. We learned last 
night some of the difficulties in Sunday-school work ; the 
introduction of a graded system is not easy; There are 
still more difficult problems connected with the applica- 
tion to the work of our public schools of principles in 
which we all believe. Just how this problem is to be 
approached, just what recommendations can be made, is 
matter for careful deliberation. 

For one, I am not willing to start with the assump- 
tion that all we have done is wrong and must be over- 
turned I believe there is a great deal of religious work 
now being done in public schools which is not generally 
recognized. I am not willing to accept the epithet 
"godless" as properly applicable to any part of our edu- 
cational life. We are a Christian nation, born out of the 
struggles incident to the establishment of a Christian 
civilization, and we have not yet sold our birthright. 
The teachers in our public schools are generally of 
strong ethical bent^ and are frequently enthusiastic in 
positively religious work. With caution and with wisdom 
this Association should work out a plan by which all our 
educational system, public as well as private, may be 
used for applying the highest ideals of individual culture 
and character. This we must do without rudely or 
roughly disturbing present conditions* Our coming 
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should be not with whirlwind, with tetnpesti or with 
earthquake, but gently, like the rising of a new stari or 
the breaking of a new day. 

But, further, we need this Assoeiation as a stimulat- 
ing influence. The driving power of the world is not in 
logic, but in sentiment; it does not rest in the head, it 
rests in the heart. Men act because they feel, not 
merely because they know. While we need ideas, we 
need more than ideas, and we must touch the springs of 
power. This we can do through this Association, 

In American life I believe in the supremacy of public 
opinion. What the people want, generally they get in 
the course of time. Public opinion has made our govern- 
ment, and has given shape to every enterprise now in 
operation. Private initiative started our general educa- 
tional system; then it was taken up by the state. We 
hope, therefore, through an organization of this kind, to 
touch the public heart and to move men who are ready 
to do something great by showing how it can be done. 

It seems to me, friends, that we have reached a time 
when everything is ripe for this movement. What means 
this gathering here, surpassing the expectations of its 
most interested promoters, but this, that the whole 
atmosphere is charged with this idea, that teachers and 
leaders all over our country are ready to do their part? 
This sentiment now needs crystallization. I recognize in 
the movements of history God's providence, and it is 
not irreverent — it is but facing the facts — when 1 say 
that in this gathering, and in the work that is held out 
to us to do, we may see God's hand leading and point- 
ing us to an opportunity that should mean to us a sacred 
obligation. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never caU retreat ; 
He i& sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment scat ; 
Oh I be swift, my soul, to answer Him I be jubilant, my feet I 
Out God is march ing on. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

That the ideals we have inherited should lose their 
power is the great peril of our Republic. The lack of 
vitalized intelligence and rational enthusiasm constitutes 
the most serious danger to religion. 

What can such a movement as this do to meet this 
situation and safeguard the future? 

Our sessions have thrown light on both aspects. What 
we plan and what we together with noble enthusiasm 
resolve to do, concerns the civic and the religious welfare 
of our American civilization. Nothing less than this is 
the scope of our proposed organization ; and nothing less 
than this is the goal of our ultimate activity. 

Whatever may be adopted as the formal and organized 
expression of our intentions will be simply the agency 
for working out loftier conceptions. These dynamic 
purposes must be clearly understood » I venture to men- 
tion four dominating thoughts: 

I , We must aim at closest co-operation with the public- 
school system. The free schools of America are justly 
our pride. They liberate, they stimulate^ they equip. 
Our national life in its entirety is molded by their influ- 
ence. 

But wcp as a people, have trusted too much to smart- 
ness and to mental acumen. Knowledge is a tool whose 
sharp edge cuts for good or evil. What the young 
people need is a right spirit, a sensitive conscience, a deep 
reverence. The ignorant man is helpless in face of 
modern duties; but the educated man may become a foe 
to mankind. His scholarship may turn to cynicism ; his 
erudition serve as a toy for dilettante or selfish pleasure* 
This movement calls on the church and Sunday school 
to bestir themselves; to sustain with vigor that enno- 
bling relationship to life and character which belongs to 
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them. They must come to the fronts and rise to that 
sense of responsibilily which shall aid in creating a bet- 
ter civilization. In doing this the public schools can 
furnish suggestions for our educational work in religionp 
and religion can enrich and complete the instructing 
capacity of the teacher, professor, and academic leader. 

2. The new organization must give the Bible fresh 
power and significance. As President Rhees well said, 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures are the natural text- 
30ok of our race in religious matters. The twentieth 
century,already beholds a marvelous growth in the study 
and exploration of the Bible. The solemn necessity is 
laid upon us of rendering these sixty-ajx books in terms 
of noble and adequate interpretation. This work cannot 
be done by the ordinary means of public education. It 
cannot be accomplished by the home alone, for the 
American family is engrossed and burdened with life's 
cares. It cannot be wrought out by any one school of 
theologians or by any single denomination. This mighty 
undertaking waits for its consummation at the hands of 
many men and many minds, at the hands of a catholic, 
truly Christian body, forming a vast reservoir of truth 
and energy. 

The ordinary Sunday school is waiting. The help it 
so sorely needs must come from such a source as this 
which conserves the old, welcomes the new, and speaks 
with the authority of consecrated scholarship. 

3. This movement must establish wiser, more effective 
relations between organized religion and society. The 
gospel of Jesus has been well called *-the enthusiasm of 
humanity." Amid the discontent and restlessness of our 
time, questions that are full of dire portent find in this 
spirit their solution. Where we enlarge the scope of our 
Sunday school we guard our children against the gross 
selfishness, the bitter misunderstandings, the rank i 
tices ol society. 
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The mercantile world is full of opportunities for 
character-building. Integrity, honor, generosity, man- 
hood are formed in the stress and storm of the world's 
busy marts. But the grandest types of human character 
are found in those who obey the inspiration of an inward 
and higher law. 

Statutes are necessary to good government. They are 
the legal landmarks which indicate progress. But only 
when public opinion rises to commanding force can jus- 
tice attain to righteousness and the law expand into the 
gospel. 

Such a movement as this is timely. It reinforces the 
cause of brotherhood and promotes social readjustment. 
Directly or indirectly, it inevitably does this work; for 
moral and religious education cannot be advocated and 
developed all over our broad land with any other result 
than a truer, kindlier, more Christlike consciousness^ 
permeating and leavening every human relationship. 

4, We aim to strengthen the church and to rally the 
forces of organized Christianity. Belief is essential to 
the victorious. A new Puritanism is dawning on the sky 
of our century, We are building as of old on the granite 
of conviction. Too long has reaction been at its deadly 
work. The American people thought they needed less 
religion. They really need more religion. 

Many good souls are living on their spiritual inherit 
tance; many thoughtless individuals are in debt wholly 
to a religious momentum from the loyal and saintly men 
and women of the past. We are on the eve of a great re- 
ligious revival. Such an Association as this, embodying 
representatives from nearly all our states and from beyond 
our borders, must inevitably exert an immeasurable influ- 
ence. Stirred into awakened life, the home, the Sunday 
school, and the church will together convince the people 
of the transcendent need of religious convictions, from 
which spring joys for the present and hope for the future. 
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Am I portraying a Utopian scheme, or am I speak- 
ing to reasonable expectations? I deeply believe in the 
possibilities enumerated. Let us alt believe deeply, hope 
largelvt expect mightily; then will that enthusiasm be 
created which is always the pledge and promise of all 
great transactions. 



REV. CASPAR W, HI ATT, D.D., 

PASTOR EUCLID AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CKURCtI, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The scope and purpose of this movement, affecting 
and cohering so many and mighty and seemingly unre- 
lated interests, is the scope and purpose of the ocean, 
which drinks up all the streams that splash from hills and 
pour through plains, but gives them back again in rain 
for the harvest and tonic for the health ; which seems to 
divide the continents and archipelagoes, but really holds 
them in its embrace and binds them together again by 
shining and convenient and eternal paths. I confess that 
the immensity of this undertaking embarrasses Imagina- 
tion and almost staggers faith. Moreover, it affords 
abundant room for criticism by those would-be defenders 
of established order, the mildly optimistic pessimists, the 
severely radical conservatives, who love yesterday more 
than today, and would rather preserve an antiquity than 
expand a future. There will always be a contingent of 
people who will be unable to travel the distances of this 
movement, people who wear no seven-league boots — 
have no intellectual stride. These friends may be de- 
pended upon to give this organization a name* They 
will call it Jacob the supplanter, or Joseph the dreamer, 
or Ephraim the unturned cake, or Jeshurun the kicker^ 
or some other interesting thing. 

But Jacob the supplanter it cannot be. Let no man 
despise the tuition and institution of past days. We 
remember that these have made us what we are. The 
old tuition gave the world the mighty movements epii 
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mtzcd in the oames of Carey, Moody, Williams, Asa 
BuUard, William Booth, Frances Willard^ and Francis 
Clark. It dotted the frontiers with Sunday schools 
which later grew to churches, it plowed the seas with 
mission ships, it planted the cross in farthest lands, and 
saturated and sanctified the soil with the blood of martjr- 
dom« We cannot hope to distance such achievements. 
They are the wonder-working of God in spite of imperfect 
agencies. We can only hope to furnish a better instru- 
ment. We seek to present a new bottle for the new wine 
of truth crushed from the vintage of God's dual word — 
the history of providence and the providence of history* 
Again : I am impressed that this is not so much an 
organization as a movement. It may be styled impracti- 
cal because it does not furnish a perfect fit for all the 
particular exigencies which will arise to the end of the 
chapter. It will be stigmatized as immature, an un* 
turned cake. Let us be profoundly thankful that this is 
so* There is room left for development. Ready-made 
garments never exactly fit, whether a shoe for the foot 
which advances, a glove for the hand which achieves, or a 
hat for the brain which thinks. And we may expect 
that the stretcher and the soapstone will need to be in 
evidence before this idea will fit to everything. John 
Locke sent a ready-made government by ship to Caro- 
lina, but it did not fit. It took Plymouth, and Boston, 
and the House of Burgesses, and Philadelphia, and Meck- 
lenburg, together with Lexington, and Yorktown, and 
King's Mountain, before the stars and stripes were per- 
mitted unvexed to beautify these western heavens. I am 
impressed with the thought that we are not today fram- 
ing a perpetual constitution, but writing a declaration of 
independence from old traditions. If our cake is but 
half-baked we can turn it over and cook it on the other 
side. The constitution with its particulars and amend- 
ments will come later, but we may say with Franklin, 
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that the emblem on our speaker's chair is of a "rising 
and not a setting sun." 

In other words, this is the inaiiguratiofi of a new day. 
I do not believe that it will be a day of nonsense. This 
Convention Is not an idle dreamer's toy. This under- 
talcing is not for the exploiting of any fadi not even so 
attractive a fad as the impossible uniformity of denomi- 
nations in name and creed and polity and purse. This is 
not a movement to change the name of Paul to Peter, 
nor to make David sit down with a new song entitled 
Lamentations, nor to invite Jeremiah to join the Salva- 
tion Army* There are even better things than that. We 
are after something which could never come out of a 
single school of thought, but will come out of this 
voluntary confederation of great free-hearted servants of 
the truth, from alt the religious territories, who arc so 
enamored of the cause that they have forgotten for the 
time the color of their denominational stripes— and that 
something which this movement will achieve is not 
uniformity, but unity, the answered prayer of Jesus Christ, 

1 exult in this awakening because it promises an era 
of common sense in biblical and ethical tuition all along 
the line. The day is dawning when the Noah's ark 
excursioning of our Sunday schools across the surface of 
revelation, leaving us too often stuck on some inconse- 
quential Ararat, will be exchanged for humble walks 
with the truth of God sown on solid ground, through 
pastures, by streams, and upon the tops of perspective 
hills; a day when the jigsaw treatment of the Scripture, 
which Blls our secular and religious press with so much 
of foolish lesson commentary, will be displaced by the 
work of hewers on the Lebanon of God's word, shaping 
noble timbers for the temple of belief, while the jigsaw 
man retires to the woodshed where he belongs; a day 
when the limp-back Bible with its geometrical red 
lines, its apocalyptic art gallery, and its topography oL 
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heaven, will give place to a stiff-back Bible — stiff with 
accuracy and sanity and practicality* a new day when 
the crass literalism which makes an even valuation of 
every word in King James's version will vanish, and we 

shall no longer choose pious and fraternal watchwords 
for great religious movements from the lips of Jacob and 
Laban who mutually agree that God shall be the umpire 
to watch over them lest they do some cheating while 
they are "absent one from the other/' In fine, we hail 
this enterprise as a means of declaring the height and 
depth and length and breadth of that revelation from on 
high — a revelation tall enough for an angel standing in 
the sun; deep enough for the spirits shut in prison; long 
enough to suit the timeless beatitude and golden rule and 
universal prayer* broad enough for theactivities^the prob- 
lems, the consciencep the reason^ and the destiny of 
mankind. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE W. PEASE, 

HARTFORD SCHOOL OF ftfiLlGtOUS PEDAGOGY, HARTFORD, CONNKCTICDT 

It has been evident for some time that there existed 
a real need for a new national religious organization, 
planned on broad lines and definitely committed to the 
scienti5c spirit and method in dealing with the problems 
of religious education. I therefore hail this new move- 
ment, of which this Convention is the first organized evi- 
dence, as one of remarkable promise. The conditions 
are unusually favorable for the success of such a move- 
ment, for there is a widespread and growing desire on 
the part of a large minority of those engaged in the work 
for something better in the way of ethical and religious 
instruction and training for the children and youth of our 
land than is at present available even in the best Bible 
schools, the Young Men's Christian Associations, the 
public schools, and other organizations that provide for 
such instruction. 
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But if the proposed organization is fully to accomplish 
its possible educational mission ^ its scope must be broad 
enough to bring it into relationship with all existing 
organizations and agencies that do educational work, and 
with those that may be born in the future — for in this 
age of organization some new scheme of co-operative 
effort is liable at any time to be presented to a long-suffer- 
ing public — that those organizations and agencies that are 
already struggling with the problems of religious educa- 
tion may be inspired and helped, and that all others may 
be led to incorporate into their work the religious element, 
for education without the distinctively ethical and reli- 
gious elements is hopelessly incomplete, and even> to an 
extent t dangerous, 

la the address to which we have just listened, among 
the many educational agencies there enumerated with 
which the new organization must come into close and 
helpful relations, there are three that define themselves 
somewhat sharply in my mtnd as of special importance 
at the present time, namely; the home, the Bible school, 
and the theological seminary; and of these three I desire 
to speak more particularly of the Bible school, an agency 
for religious education in which I am deeply interested, 
and to indicate, very briefly, one purpose which the new 
organization should clearly set before itself and to which 
it should for all time tenaciously hold. 

If wc study carefully the Bible school in an attempt 
to answer the question, "What makes the Bible school 
a success or a failure? " I think we shall find our answer, 
in the last analysis, in one word, the teaciter. The teacher, 
the average teacher of the average school, is undoubtedly, 
as described last Tuesday evening, of limited knowledge of 
the art of teaching, but with an unbounded fidelity to the 
trust imposed upon him, with a seemingly irrepressible 
enthusiasm for the cause which has sustained him in the 
past and spurred him to render for these many years a 
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voluntary service to the church, the results of which can 
never be measured or weighed by material standards; 
and with a wonderful consecration of self to b task which 
in many cases is a thankless onCp and to a work con- 
sidered by many educators as beneath their notice and 
only spoken of with a covert sneer. The Bible-school 
teachers, in the face of such indifference^ and even olfl 
hostile criticism from those who should have been their 
friends and guides, have persevered in their work and 
have accomplished much — not because they were expert 
teachers, for they were not, but because they were edu- 
cators in the sense that they caused the spiritual life in 
their pupils to germinate, to flower, and to produce the 
fruitage of Christian character. 

The teacher of the Bible school is today one of the 
strategic points, if not the strategic point, in the present 
situation. He has done well, though working largely 
without the help that might have been given to him. and 
that should have been given to him. And 1 believe that 
it will be the purpose of this new organization to give to 
him in the near future this needed and possible help. 

One needs at times the perspective that distance gives 
to see things in their right relations and right propor- 
tions. The French commissioner of education sent over 
by his government at the time of our Columbian Exposi- 
tion reported to his government upon his return that one 
of the greatest moral forces in the United States was the 
American system of Sunday schools ; this is in reality a 
tribute to the faithful and earnest, though often unskilled, 
teacher. 

But the future holds larger and better things in store 
for us than were ever dreamed of in the past, and that 
these larger and better things may be realized in the 
lives of the generation that is growing up before us, we 
need not only the earnest, consecrated teacher, but the 
teacher with an adequate conception of the character and 
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the importance of his work, and with some training for 
his difficult task. The new organization must not only 
inspire the teacher to increased activity through the 
presentation of high ideals, but iniist supply that which 
at present is lacking — strong, definite, inspiring leader- 
ship, and not leave him to work out his own salvation in 
fear and trembling. It will not do for the proposed 
organization to stand above the teacher and simply 
approve or disapprove the work he does, but it must 
furnish him with guiding principles for his work which 
shall stimulate him to undertake larger and better things* 
What then shall be the purpose of the new organiza^ 
tion with reference to the Bible-school teacher? 

1. The Bible-school teacher should be helped to 
secure a proper equipment for his work. While it might 

Liaot be wise for this new Association to prepare any 
'course of study for teachers, a committee on teacher 
equipment could be appointed whose duties would be to 
arouse a greater interest among the teachers in their 
work; to suggest, possibly, various reading courses suit* 
able for teachers in the several departments of Bible- 
school work ; to co-operate with summer schools, Chau- 
Itauqua assemblies, and teachers' institutes where instruc- 
[lion in the principles and methods of religious education 
*ts given; and in every way possible to seek to meet 
the present need for a larger body of well-equipped 
teachers. 

2, The Bible-school teacher should be helped in his 
|«tudy of the lessons which he is to present from Sunday 

to Sunday, and in this direction a committee on reference 
literature could render very efficient and much-needed aid. 
The widc*awake, progressive teacher wants something 
more than is given him in the average lesson-help, and 
such a committee, by preparing carefully annotated lists 
of the most helpful books on the subjects of Bible study 
and religious education, with somewhat longer reviews oi 
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the more important ones, would meet a real need and do 
much to advance the cause of better religious instruction. 

3, The Bible-school teacher needs today a better 
curriculum. While it is true that a good teacher will do 
creditable work with a poor lesson system, and while a 
poor teacher will fail even with a good system, it is also 
true that a good teacher will do the best work with a 
properly prepared series of lessons. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with the present 
uniform system of lessons, and the demand for a graded 
series is becoming more wide-spread and insistent. 
While I do not believe it should be the purpose of this 
new organization — for the present at least — to attempt 
the preparation of such a graded series » it might under- 
take a study of the whole question, and as a result of 
such study indicate the principles which should govern 
in the preparation of a pedagogic course of study for the 
Bible school, the subject-matter to be included in such, 
and the methods of presentation best calculated to pro- 
duce the desired results. To such a committee on curricu- 
lum might also be assigned the questions of text-books 
and published courses of study, they to furnish from 
time to time critical opinions of the value of such from 
the standpoint of modern thought. This procedure 
would stimulate and guide those who are at work on 
Bible-school curricula and hasten the time when the 
teacher would be provided with a graded series of lessons. 

4. The Bible -school teacher in the average school 
needs a better environment in which to work. Many of 
our schools are poorly organized and badly managed, and 
as a result the teacher is compelled to work in an envi- 
ronment which interferes seriously with his efforts. 
Pastors and superintendents realize the unfortunate con- 
ditions existing, and are searching for those forms of 
organization and methods of administration that shall 
give the proper teaching environment and make their 
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schools schools tti fact as well as in aame. A committee 
having in charge the questions that center about organ- 
^jzation and administration could at this time render very 
efficient help. 

In these four ways some of the more urgent needs of 
the teacher could be met and a greatly needed service 
rendered, with immediate and permanent results. 



REV. ALBERT E. DUNNING, D.D.. 

EDITOR " THE CONGREGATIOKALtST/' BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

The mechanism of this proposed organixation has 
been forecast in the address to which we have listened 
this morning. The spirit of it has been manifested, to 
the grateful satisfaction of those who hope for the grow- 
ing unity of Christians. God has made a revelation of 
himself and of his will here as clearly as ever he has 
done through an assembly of his children, and the 
record of it will abide. 

But the language in which the revelation has been 
made, and in which its bearings on human conduct and 
on society have been discussed, will be new to a vast 
multitude of people to whom we wish the message to 
come as a divine inspiration, I have attended Sunday- 
school conventions of every sort for more than a score 
of years. I have not heard in any of them a loftier 
strain of Christian faiths nor felt a deeper sense of a 
great mission to men, than I have heard and felt here* 
But the form of expression is that of a new era. 

That religion is not a separate or separable portion of 
education, but that in its truest sense education is reli- 
gion ; that the child has in him by inheritance the prin- 
ciple of life of his Father, and that the law of growth is 
to be known and used to bring him into the likeness of 
his Father, in whose image he was begotten ; that the 
end of education is the making of the man what it is in 
him to become and what he ought to become; that th 
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oracles of God are to be interpreted in accordance with 
our knowledge of those who uttered them, of those to 
whom they were uttered, and of their environment — 
these and other things famtliarly spoken of here are as 
yet outside the range of thought of some millions of our 
fellow-countrymen. 

To translate these truths into the vernacular, to do 
this work patiently, prayerfully, joyfully, conscious that 
it is a task worthy of the highest and most cultivated 
powers, is the work before this projected Association, 
This movement cannot be theological or sectarian* It 
must appeal for co-operation to the religious sense in 
men, to the sense of personal responsibility to God, to 
the necessity for worthy standards of righteousness 
essentia] to peaceful social and civic life, to national 
progress, and to the fulfilment of human ideals* We 
need to enlist all classes, teachers and pupils, parents 
and children, pastors and congregations, as well as 
authors, editors, and legislators. Our appeal is to every- 
one who would set a divine ideal before himself and his 
fellow-men. 

The Sunday school is one, and but one, of the 
schools of religion. The home is another not less 
important* These are schools without the curricula or 
discipline of schools. We can no more limit religious 
teaching to trained teachers than we can limit parent- 
hood to men and women who have graduated as kinder- 
gar tners or as trained nurses. Our business must be 
carried on by taking the untrained, though not unconse- 
crated , into partnership to train the coming generation. 

The Bible is the supreme, but not the only, text- 
book. God is revealing himself now, always has been 
revealing himself; and the record of his revelation, 
wherever it is found, is the legitimate record to study. 
Our work is to show how the historic facts of religion 
and its abiding principles are to be taught to all sorts 
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and conditions of men — to the unfolding mind and sen- 
sitive spirit of the child, to the expanding life of the 
youth, and to the mature mind. 

No opportunity is given me here to suggest methods 
for doing this great service. But multitudes of earnest 
souls are looking to this organization to set them to 
work, and to tell them how to work more effectively 
than they are now doing. This cannot be done by a 
convention. It must be done by committees so con- 
stituted as to work together and to cover the whole 
field. Some practical direction should be given soon, 
which the people can understand, and can put into 
practice. 

And under the guidance of God we may confidently 
expect the co-operation of the great majority of the 
churches and of our fellow-citizens of every name in the 
splendid task of guiding the religious education of the 
rising generation of the American people. 
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M. C HAZARD. PH.D., 

IDITOH C0N0ttGATJOI«AL SUNtlAV SCHOOL PDBLtCATJOWS* ftOSTOW, 

MASSACHVSBtTS 

One of the wisest utterances that I know of in rela- 
tion to such a meeting as this was the one concerning 
the scope of the Convention as outlined in the circular 
that reached us who were to come here- This is paral- 
leled by the utterances of President Harper in his paper 
this morning. Progress is assured, and no one feels anj 
more gratified at that than do L But there have been 
some pessimistic utterances concerning things as they 
now arCf and I wish for a moment to speak in relation 
to them, A physician who succeeds very carefully 
diagnoses the disease before he prescribes for his patient. 
He does not make out the disease to be worse than it is 
— unless he wishes to prolong his visits for the sake of his 
fees- 

We are here a convention of doctors. You will 
understand the allusion when I say that in this Conven- 
tion with a stone you could more easily hit a doctor than 
a man. The principal patient that we have here before us 
is the Sunday school, and from some of the utterances you 
would suppose that the condition of the patient is worse 
than it is. Now, according to what has been said by 
some, it should present a peculiarly helpless and anaemic 
condition ; but, instead, it exhibits an inappropriate 
amount of vigorous activity. There is a good deal to be 
hoped for still from the Sunday school as it is, and it is 
because there is a great deal to be hoped from it that we 
can be assured somewhat of the future. But those who 
expect that by the introduction of a new system of les- 
sons there will be a great change, an immediate change, 
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will be disappointed. There is no instruction-in-the- 
Biblc-while-yoU'Wait plan that will ever be successfuK 

There is one thing that I believe, and that is that the 
International Lesson system will respond to the demand. 
I went out of Chicago some years ago on a morning 
train — and it is one of the delightful things in Chicago 
that there are trains to go out of it ^ when I read of the 
peculiar case of a man who was the victim of what the 
physicians called ^'delayed sensation ; '" that is^you could 
prick him with a pin^ and there would be an appreciable 
time before he could feel the prick. Now, you Doctors 
of Divinity know what that is. You have preached to 
your congregations and tried to reach the conscience, 
and you have probed, and probed again and again, 
and you have not attained any response for some time. 
You were speaking to victims of *' delayed sensation." 
That was the trouble at Denver The appeal for an 
advanced course was not then responded to ; but its 
forcct I am assured, has by this time been felt, and the 
next convention, in 1905, will grant what we want It 
is merely a case of "delayed sensation/* 
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FREDERICK C. MOREHOUSE, 

' TKE LIVING CHURCH,'* MILWAtlltEfi, WISCOKSIK 



My appearance on this platform was as totally unex- 
pected ten minutes ago as anything could have been, and 
I think it is an illustration of the bad effect of environ- 
ment* I got into an environment of people who had the 
habit of talking, and I caught it. 

There are just two things that I shall try to say, 
because these may be helpful in drawing up the scheme 
for future work. The first is, not to start with the idea 
that we are going to agree in a week on one particular 
plan. It has seemed to me that the tendency of the 
speakers was that so-and-so is undoubtedly the best way 
to do our work, and while we may not agree on this 
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today* w€ arc pretty apt to agree tomorrow, after wc 
have thought of it a little more* This organization* if it 
is really to be helpful and to be a success in the work, 
should not attempt to draw lines for work upon one defi- 
nite and only mode of work ; that is to say, the best 
results can be obtained in the first instance by codifying 
and digesting the material already in existence. It is 
the bane of religious organizations, of Sunday-school 
Institutions, and the like* that the temptation is to start 
out by producing something new. 

] knew some time ago an organization for Sunday- 
school work in the East that began by appointing a 
committee to get up from the start a new course of text- 
books that was to cover every conceivable line of thought 
in connection with religious work. They appointed 
their committee, consisting of more or less eminent men, 
and that committee actually did the work and published 
the text-books, and I think it would be difficult to find a 
more useless series than was the result. Why ? Because 
great books are not produced in that way* A committee, 
to begin with, is the very worst thing to produce a work. 
The man who has the work at heart can produce it, but 
a committee foreordained cannot. So then, if we take 
for our first idea the thought of collecting what is already 
in existence, and issuing a list of them perhaps on a 
digested plan, saying that if you want graded systems of 
such and such character, you will find this and this 
already in existence, that will be the first work to be 
done. 

The second work is to find a pivotal point, if possible, 
in the instruction to be given. What is the chief thing, 
the essential element, in Bible teaching? I am not here 
to tell it, but if you can, by correspondence or otherwise, 
obtain a consensus of opinion as to what, from Genesis 
to Revelation, is the pivotal point of the Bible^ and can 
then get that into circulation, you will find that much 
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better results will be achieved in Sunday-school work. 
Let me suggest here such a work as Professor Butler's 
How t& Study tki Life of Cknst— not because there may 
not be limitations to that work, but because it shows an 
attempt to grapple with that subject, to lay your finger 
on the exact point that is the pivot of your teaching. 



REV. CHARLES W, 

PASTOR UKJTAitUN CHITRCH, 



PEARSON, 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS 



I wish to say a word to this great Convention, and I 
am embarrassed in doing so, because I do not feel at lib- 
erty to say the thing that is most in my mind. [Cries 
of "Say it! say it I"] 

Weill under this authorization I will say it, and I say 
it in all charity. When a watch-spring is broken^ the 
great thing to do to make the watch go is, not to polish 
the casei but to get a new main-spring, I believe that, 
so far as there is any paralysis in the Christian church 
today, it is due to an incredible theology. What we 
need is to get down to the basis of what we really 
believe. You know the Uttlc girl defined faith as 
*' believing what everybody knows is not true," Now, I 
will not say anything more on that particular line. 

There is a beautiful motto of the Evangelical Alii' 
ance: "In things essential, unity; in things non-essen- 
tial, liberty; in all things, charity." It is a very 
appropriate sentiment for this day» the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln^ who uttered that great parallel sentiment: 
"With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us go forward." 

This Convention is too targe and too heterogeneous, 
and the time of its sessions quite t. for it to 

define a program in detail for C ' s- 

tian action. We niayi I ^ 
the creed of Jesus: ''T 
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with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself/' 

John Wesley, in the early days of Methodism, used 
to ask his fellows: "What shall we teach this jcar?'* 
Not meaning what new truth was there, but what truth 
needed special emphasis at that time. I should like to 
suggest to this Convention another, a second text: 
"The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life/' We must 
appeal from the past religious consciousness to the pres- 
ent religious consciousness* We measure wheat by 
bushels; we measure cloth by yards; but when we meas- 
ure the distance of fixed stars we have to take the 
diameter of the earth, or even, still better, the orbit of 
the earth, as our parallax. If we are to measure the 
Bible, we must do it by the greatest measuring rod there 
is — by all science, by all history, and, most of all, by 
conscience, the present religious consciousness illumi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit. 



REV. PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D., 

PASTOR SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

I should not appear a second time upon this platform, 
but there is one word I should like to say. The minister's 
wife was late to church — a very unusual thing. She 
came to the door, and, as she saw the people coming 
out, she said to her husband: "What, is it done?" He 
replied : *' No, my dear, it is said ; it remains to be done." 

It will be somewhat so when we close this Convention. 
And yet this will not be wholly true, for the true thing 
said is an achievement, it becomes a solid fact of which 
men must take account in the world ; and it will be so 
here. 

Now, the one suggestion I have to make is that we 
pastors, when we go home, go simply to tell the people 
about this Convention. Every man is full enough o£ it 
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to speak effectively and instructively with only a little 
preliminary meditation — which he can find on the rail- 
way if he has to go as far as I do. And he can do this, 
whatever may be his congregation; because, in the first 
place, this movement is progressive, it is a forward move- 
ment. Second, because it is conservative; that does not 
mean that it is a backward movement. If you stop to 
think of it, there is really nothing conservative in this 
world that is not alive. We have been in the habit of 
calling dead things conservative^ but death is dissolution ; 
a graveyard is not a conservative place, save for the 
tombstones. The vital thing is the conservative thing, 
and this thing is alive; it is at once progressive, and 
conservative of all that is good in the past. Third, 
because it is comprehensive. I think if I had had a doubt 
about the modern inspiration of the sincere man, it would 
have been removed by the consideration of this one fact 
of the marvelous comprehensiveness of this scheme with- 
out being at all vague or mystic. It sweeps the circle; 
there is room enough in it for everybody to work* 

And, then, in the fourth place, it is co-ordinated. 
This is what we have needed. We have our brain fila- 
ments, multitudinous brain filaments, but they are all at 
odds. Now we are bringing them together for coherent 
thinking, for definite purpose, for the great result of 
achieving in human society the kingdom of God, I 
believe it is a time for devout and humble thanksgiving 
for this movement. 



REV. A. WELLINGTON NORTON, LL.B^ 

FRKStDBKT St OCX FALLS COLLEGE, SIOU3C FALl^. SOUTH DAKOTA 

I should like to say a word of hopefulness on this 
occasion. Although at present at the head of a denomi- 
national college, my ^^^}YJUt^^^'^ ^f-rt- occupied with 
questions touching thg^^^^^^^HjIbc public schools^ 
and I believe tl ' ^^^^^^^^Hjfa| our land that 
is of more vita. 
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The home has been assumed to exist everywhere, but 
iit fact the homes are not so numerous as the places 
where people stay over night. Then also there are five 
days in the week in which the child is directly under the 
influence of the teacher in our public schools, and this 
tnakes the public school very important. We should 
remember that the question in the public school is not 
between rcHgioji and non-religion, but between religion 
and ir-religion; there must be one or the other. 

I am sure, from my knowledge of the training of 
teachers throughout this country, that there is a broader 
outlook and a greater hopefulness than our speakers 
yesterday, it seems to me, expressed* There is not a 
man who has the responsibility of training teachers 
but gives a broad outlook upon this very question that 
we have before us. Let me indicate the outlook that is 
given to those teachers : The school is an institution 
whose object is the betterment of human life, physicallj, 
intellectually^ and spiritually. Have we any broader 
outlook than that here this morning? It seems to me 
not ; and these impressions, made on the thought of our 
teachers in all the training schools, may be transferred 
to the pupils by the inductive teaching of morals. That 
I know is feasible, because I have seen it tried over and 
again among students three-fourths of whom were Roman 
Catholic. By skilful teaching the great ethical principles 
of the Bible may be developed in the children's minds, 
such as: **A11 things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, even so do ye also unto them;" and, 
*'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." The public 
schools are ready for a work of this kind — not the teaching 
of theology or dogma, or putting mottoes on the walls, 
but the bringing forth in the human heart of that truth 
which the human heart always recognizes, namely, God 
and his love. 
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DIRECTOR EDWARD O- STSSON, 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

What we want is co-operation ; and the greater con- 
stituent of co-operation is not a common aim, usually, 
but mutual sympathy. The common aim is more easily 
had than the sympathy* The present conflict in religion 
is not a conflict between denominations, but rather that 
struggle which has sometimes been called **the conflict 
between religion and science/' in other words, between 
that human activity which aims at testing facts, which we 
may call science, and that which aims at applying facts 
to life, which we may call religion. Now, the man who 
has given his attention largely to testing facts is likely to 
feel, unjustly, some contempt for the emotional or reli- 
gious nature. And the man who has given his attention 
more largely to applying facts to Uict to religion and 
emotion and sentiment, is likely to feel — and in many 
cases does feel, as we all know — a great deal of suspicion 
of the man of science. 

It seems to me that the greatest hope of this Conven- 
tion is to bring these two spirits into unity; to show the 
man of science that to test facts without applying them to 
life is dilettantism and sloth; and to show the religious 
teacher that to appJy ideas to life without testing them 
is giving to the patient poison out of a bottle labeled 
•'medicine/' 



REV- C. R, BLACKALL, D.D., 

KDrrOR OF PERIODICALS, AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCItTV, 
PHILADELPHIA, PEWSSYLVANIA 

This Convention has been a scries of surprises. When 
I came to Chicago to attend its meetings, I supposed 
that if we had two or three hundred people who would 
come together to consider the great questions pro- 
pounded, we should count it a great success. My first 
surprise was in the Auditorium, when I looked out upon 
that vast congregation; my second surprise was yester- 
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day, as I came into the morning session; my third was 
in the afternoon session, and my fourth in the evening i 
session* A further surprise in regard to this Convention | 
if thatt as in the Denver International Sunday School 
Convention there was an absence of the elements which j 
in so large degree form this Convention, we have had I 
present so large a number of the representative and infla- 
enttal educators of this country* ^M 

I desire to warn this Convention of a possible danger: 
there will inevitably be a decided difference of opinion in 
regard to what has been done and what the new organi- 
sation proposes to do, and I plead in all sincerity that 
the management shall be willing to go a little slow, if 
necessary. As President Harper well said this morning, 
we cannot revolutionize — he did not say these precise 
words but that was the import, as I understood him — we 
cannot revolutioaiEe this world in a very few months ; we 
might as well understand that we must work for the 
future rather than for the immediate present. If we do 
thatp if we arc willing to take one step at a time, and not 
overstep our ground, we shall make greater progress 
than if we attempt to cover the whole field at one stride. 

This, then, is my appeal to the Convention, that it 
shall be in large degree conservative, to wait and to 
abide its time, to expect that there may be misappre- 
hension — and not only misapprehension, but sometimes 
misstatement with regard to the purpose of the Conven- 
tion and its outcome; and that we abide God's time for 
the successful accomplishment of what I believe he has 
set this great body to do for the advancement of Bible 
study in this country. 
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SIXTH SESSION 
PRAYER 

REV. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, 

•bible study union lessons,** boston, MASSACHUSETTS 



Wc thank thee, our Heavenly Father, for this Con- 
vention* We thank thee for the spiritual power with 
which it has been pervaded^ and for the lofty impulses 
which it has brought to us. We thank thee that so 
many hearts have joined together in one common cause* 
We have worked in our several places with such faith 
and patience as we could command, and now we are to 
go (orft^ard unitedly unto larger things. We thank thee, 
O Godj that thou dost guide the affairs of thy church — 
that when men seeking to do thy will are at their wits* 
end, not knowing what to do, when they are diverse in 
counsel and do not see how they can come together, 
thou dost take the matter in charge, and in thine own 
good time dost open the way before them* 

As we come to the closing session of this Conven- 
tion, we would praise thee for what we have heard and 
seen while here, and would ask that thy blessing may go 
with us as we separate. We shall continue the work that 
thou hast given us to do; and, as soldiers on the battle- 
field are filled with new courage at thought of the fel- 
low-soldiers on their right hand and on their left, so we 
shall be encouraged for our future work at thought of 
this niultitude who are striving with us to bring mi 
a better knowledge of thy Holy Word. 

We thank thee, O God, for the faith which thy] 
have in thy Word. We thank thee that they knot 
their own experience that in it are the fountains c 
We pray that the influence of this n, i 
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the organization that may be established this afternoon, 
may be very potent for the opening of this Word to the 
children and youth of this generation. Grant thy bless- 
ing upon what is done here at this time. Grant that in 
all the future of this organization there may be no self- 
ishness or self-seeking, but that its members may be 
filled with brotherly affection one for another, and with 
a sincere and earnest purpose to aid one another in 
doing thy work. 

Our Heavenly Father, we pray that by our united 
efforts the majesty of Christ's presence in the world may 
become more and more apparent. We pray that his 
love and gentleness, his righteousness and power, may 
pervade the hearts of men more and more, until the 
whole earth shall be filled with his glory. 

We are glad to commit this great cause into thy care 
and keeping, asking that thou wilt use us as thy instru- 
ments to carry out thy purpose in bringing the light of 
the knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ, thy Son, 
to the hearts of those who need it. We ask these things 
in the name and for the sake of him who died for us, to 
whom, with thee and the Holy Spirit, be praise forever 
and forever. Amen. 



THE RELATION OF THE NEW ORGANIZATION 
TO EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS 

REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., 

PIlESEDBKT ARMOUR INSTITUTE AND PASTOR CENTRAL CHURCH, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The purpose of this paper is to discover the relation 
of the new organisation to existing organizations, in the 
iight of its scope and purpose as described this morning 
by President Harper, With the contents of that paper 1 
am in heartiest agreement. Nothing could be truer than 
that the organization that is really needed is one that 
shall not confine itself to Sunday schools, but one that 
shall in a very true sense correlate the existing forces 
making toward improvement in religious education, form 
them into an effective unity, and become thus the means 
of inducing cooperation rather than competition, The 
relation of any new organization dealing with religious 
education to organi?.ations in the same general field will 
naturally be determined by the purposes and scope of 
its work. Were its scope other than that described by 
President Harper, it would be a rival concern rather than 
a clearmg-house ; and it is from this point of view of 
co-operation, conditioned by careful and conservative 
examination and inquiry, governed by a spirit of deepest 
devotion to the heavenly Master, that any decisions 
must be formulated* 

I, The relation of the new organization to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature^ and the Council of 
Seventy; 

In view of the resolution passed by the Council of 
Seventy at its meeting on Tuesday afternoon, no discus- 
sion is here necessary. We owe it, in large me^ 
the Council of Seventy that this Convention ' 
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But this Convention is larger in scope than the parent 
that has g^ven it birth. It is but just that the child 
should be allowed to have its own life and history. The 
relation of the new organization to these existing organi- 
zations will be that of co-operation, no more and no less 
than that which is possible for other organizations of the 
same general class. 

There are many correspondence schools which are 
seeking to interest and to direct persons in the study of 
the Bible. There is need for some correlation of their 
efforts and for the frank discussion of the ideals. Each 
appeals to its own constituency, and there should be no 
rivalry between them except rivalry for service. In all 
departments of the new organization there should be 
given an opportunity which has never yet been accorded 
for the friendly and helpful exchange of ideas. If the 
new organization were to do nothing more than to place 
upon a genuinely scientific and practical basis the whole 
matter of instruction in religious matters by correspond- 
ence, it would deserve the heartiest gratitude of the 
American public. Today as never before is education 
being brought by correspondence schools to every corner 
of the United States. It is fitting that as technological, 
literary, historical, and other forms of instruction are 
brought to the great American people, there should be 
carried with them, in equally effective, or if possible in a 
superior, way the correspondence lessons dealing with 
religious truth. The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature, as one of many which are endeavoring to bring 
about this sort of education, deserves gratitude; but 
from this new organization it will receive no more con- 
sideration than would be given a society of the same sort 
doing similar work under a different name. 

2. Relation of the new organization to the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. 

It should be said as definitely as possible that the 
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ocw organization should by no means be antagonistic to 
the existing Sunday-school organization, whether as 
represented by the International Executive and Lesson 
Committees, or by the great organization which has grown 
up about the uniform system. We do not understand 
that it is generally held by representatives of this system 
that the adoption of the uniform lesson is necessary for 
loyalty to the Sunday-school organization as it exists in 
cities, states, countries, and the world. So far as we 
know, there are schools everywhere which do not use the 
uniform lessons, but which are loyal members of the local 
Sunday-school associations and whose superintendents 
are among the most earnest promoters of Sunday-school 
work of this sort* Should any Sunday school care to 
adopt a thoroughly graded system of lessons, there is no 
reason why it should not do so, and there is every reason 
why it should remain loyal to the wonderfully efficient 
organization w^hich has done so much for the cause of 
the religious training of the young. 

It should also be said very distinctly that» as this new 
organization is in no sense to be co-ordinate with the 
International Sunday School Association in scope and 
purpose, so in actual work its office should be that of the 
assistance of existing Sunday-school operations just in so 
far as circumstances render it desirable and possible* In 
many particulars it might conceivably be of great service 
to the present Sunday-school movement in assisting in 
its investigations as to a curriculum, in its stimulation of 
interest in religious education, and in the rendering of 
substantial aid to the efforts of organization already 
made. For it to regard itself, or to be regarded by others, 
as occupying any other than a place of co-operation and 
assistance to Sunday schools and the present Sunday- 
school movement would be most unfortunate. Its pur- 
pose should be, and, if we can understand what is out- 
lined - *^^ fraternal and positive help. It 
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wttl seek to preserve the Sunday 3chool» and to increase 
its religious effectiveness, both in the way of the convci- ^ 
sion and in the way of the Christian nurture of young souk H 
Farthest possibtc from it will be a desire to substtttite 
education for spiritual life, or method*! for prayerful, con- 
secrated interest on the part of the teacher in the young 
lives with whom he has been intrusted. , 

A word may be in order here as to the relation of the fl 
new organization to the various houses engaged in pub- 
lishing Sunday-school literature. In my opinion, this 
relation should be that of absolute independence. 03i* 
cials of such houses, whether private or denomi national, 
should not be included in the lists of officers and direclors 
of the new Association* Publication is a business by 
itself, with enormous financial interests at stake. The 
new organization should keep itself absolutely free from 
any entangling alliances which will put it under obliga- 
tion to any publishing establishment* It should be free 
to recommend to any school desiring its advice the pub- 
lications of any house or houses. In no other way will it 
be able to serve the broad interests for which it stands, 

3. Its relation to the various Young People's Societies. 
It may be an immense help to such organizations, 

both in stimulating them to emphasize the educational 
features of their work and in assisting them to place 
those features upon a more effective basis. In my opinion 
the educational possibilities of Young People's Societies, 
both in practical and in literary lines, have never been 
fully utilized. It is not at all beyond the range of pos- 
sibility that by the assistance of some great unifying 
Association, which stands above all petty rivalries, the 
educational features of the Young People's Societies may 
be so developed, and so correlated with Sunday-school 
work, as to become vastly superior to its present status* 

4. The relation of the new organization to the 
churches. 
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Ideally the ecclesiastical relations of the new organiza- 
tion should be as wide as Christendom. Its services 
should be extended to every association of Christians 
that desires to utilize them. In no sense is it to be 
regarded as a rival of the various educational boards of 
the different denominations* The work which they are 
undertaking is in almost every case not that which the 
new Association is fitted to undertake. But within 
one or more of its departments, it will be possible for 
the representatives of the different denominations to 
onfer with each other and to arrive at a new apprecia- 
tion of each other's point of view and interest. 

To limit membership in the new organization in any 
way by credal tests would be unwise. It is Christian, 
and anything Christian cannot be foreign to it. And 
yet its functions are to be something more than the mere 
academic discussion of religion. Education is a matter 
of life and not of speculation. What is needed is not a 
new parliament of religions, but an association of reli- 
gious workers. The sessions both of the Association 
tself and of its departments should be marked by a 
Tactical spirit. It must help things to come to pass. 
But these things which arc to be brought to pass are not 
merely educational. Pedagogy has no tricks to teach, 
and teachers — of alt men — must be sincere. 

If the Association f thus co-operating with the churches, 
thus gathering into itself representatives of all Christen- 
dom, can magnify that function which is so obviously its 
own^ namely, the development of religious education, it 
will be rendering untold aid to the development not 
only of Christian unity, but of a Christian society. 

And now, my friends, let me add, all these things will 
not work without the Holy Spirit ; there and there alone 
is our trusti It would be idle and profane to submit so 
much apparently mechanical invention and plan for its 
working without lifting our prayers to Almighty God, 
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saying: "Come, Holy Spirit, Come/' Nothing but life 
Will truly relate any organisation to any other organisi- 
tiott. There is no source of life and no g^uarantec oflifc 
to m save through the Holy Spirit, We must have 
divine life to fit to needs of human life the great instilu- 
tion caUcd the Sunday Kchool, whose historj' we honor, 
and whose existence and hopes we regard as one of iht 
proudest testimonials to the work of the Spirit of God 
in the past and in the present. The Sunday school of 
the church of God is lie re to stay. If, in the light of a 
more deeply Christian faith and pedagogy, it needs read' 
jus t men t, then it shall be readjusted, as it has been read- 
justed, in the house of its friends, not in the camp of its 
enemies. If any readjustment shall come, as ncadjast- 
mcnt will come, as the hope and promise of readjustmeol 
have come, they shall come because we believe thoroughly 
that it is as necessary to be spiritual as it t$ to be sdob 
tific. 

No man in his senses, no man under the touch of fSe 
Spirit of God, would for a moment believe that here we 
could lose sight of that great fact, the law and process of 
Christian evolution. A man said to me yesterday: "Why 
do you not make this thing so scientific as to teach the 
doctrine of evolution?" We are doing better than that 
for the true doctrine of evolution; we are trusting the 
fact of evolution by rejoicing in the blade and the ear, 
but we have not expected the ear to come from anything 
else but from the blade, and we believe the full corn in 
the ear will come at last out of all that preceded it. Not 
out of new and superimposed inventions, but out of all 
that we have grown and gained in the past, shall we have 
the rich things of the future. 

We must not distrust Christ's method of coming to 
larger things through and by use of what we have. Wc 
are serving, in this Convention, the great Master who, by 
his eloquence and tenderness and love, once wooed men 
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and women far from their homes, and they were hungry 
at eventide. Always it is a false, and especially at such 
moments treasonable, relationship to Jesus that says to 
humanity : " Go to your homes and get bread in the even- 
tide/* 

Brethren, the Christian chorch and the Sunday school 
are responsible for the creation of new wants^ great 
demands r awful thirsts, and even noble hungers in the 
human soul The church will be the church of Christ 
when she stands ready to obey his command, *'Give them 
to eat/' We must obey this method. Never until we 
are willing to take our five loaves and two fishes and put 
them into the hands of Christ, and behold the amazing 
miracle wrought by which the five thousand wants were 
supplied with such a slender store, shall we be able to call 
ourselves truly his disciples in any crisis. 

We know this is the way Jesus works in human 
progress. This is the anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. There were little conventions long ago that 
began sounding the music of the hearts of men who were 
desiring to save the Union. They had only five barley 
loaves and two fishes of faith. Did they have power to save 
the Union ? Not they alone. That great movement got 
into the living hands of Jesus; five thousand wants were 
satisfied; the Union was saved; but more, twelve baskets full 
of broken pieces were gathered up, for better than saving 
the Union was the washing of our flag clean of the stain 
of slavery and so making it worthy of the air of heaven^ 
And here, today, we are gathered in the presence of forces 
that come crying to us, asking that we shall embody the 
great Master, that wc shall not be able to do anything 
with these things but by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Shall we oppose machinery with machinery? 1 believe 
in organization; I would learn it from our enemies, if I 
could not learn it elsewhere. Let rac read yot> 
example, from the constitution of the ** Bohcmj? 
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REV. GEORGE R. MERRILL, D.D,, 

SUPERIK TIN DENT C0NGR.EGAT10KAL HOME MlSSlONARV S0ClIT1f» 
MlNNEArOLJS, MINNESOTA 

I am to discuss only so much of the matter before us 
as concerns the relation of the new organization to 
organized Sunday-school work, specifically to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, on whose Executive 
•Committee I have the honor of serving. I do not, how- 
ever, officially represent that committee, or speak for it, 
or for anybody, except myself and those who may agree 
with me. 

The International Sunday School Associatioo is^ in 
associated capacity^ the million and a half men and 
women who are actually doing the Sunday-school work 
of which some of us were talking last evening. The new 
organization must reckon with it in the way of courtesy, 
having Christian regard for its prior occupation of a cer- 
tain area of the Sunday-school field. The new organiza- 
tion must reckon with it in wisdom, to make itself of the 
largest use. For these million and a half of actual Sunday- 
school workers are the very people by whom the theories 
and plans of the new organization must be tested and 
carried out» if they are to be of any practical use* 

The relation of the new organization to the Inter- 
■ national Association may be expressed, I submit, in two 
general propositions : 

I. The utmost care should be taken in formulating 
the meaning and mode of the new organization not even 
apparently to antagonize present organized Sunday- 
school work- There is no need of doing so, the field of 
religious and moral education offers enough untiUcd and 
untouched areas for abundant present occupation. It 
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would be a mistake, in a day which demands economy of 
force and the prevention of waste in spiritual as well as 
physical processes, and whose religious watch-word is 
'•federation." No doubt the result would be some dis- 
integration of present organized work, but the work of 
the new organization would be more seriously affected. 
To wound the feelings of our brethren, to bar out from 
eo-opcration with us a multitude of people as anxious as 
ourselves for a great forward movement in religious 
education, to make a schism in the hosts of those now 
united in Sunday-school work, these things are neither 
wise nor Christian* 

And yet we may not conceal from ourselves that they 
are likely to result, if the new organization* turning away 
from other and unoccupied fields, enters what, by the 
consent of eighty per cent, of those who are doing the 
Sunday-school work of the continent, is the province of 
the International Sunday School Association ; or, to be 
more frank and specific, if the new organization includes 
in its program the preparation and advocacy of general 
schemes of Sunday-school lessons of its own, in opposi- 
tion to the International lessons. I hold no brief for 
those lessons : I am making no argument for them or 
for the International Association. I simply state, in the 
frankest way, as the occasion demands, a situation and 
an outlook as they appear to me. 

2. The relation of the new organization to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association should be one of 
co-operation and help. The great company of associated 
Sunday-school workers have no foolish notion that they 
have reached perfection. They greatly appreciate their 
own need of help, especially upon the educational side 
of their work. Only in frankness it should be said that 
they do not conceive this as the only, or even the chief, 
side of it. They desire to have set before them educa- 
tional ideals that will fit into the larger conceptions they 
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hold of the service committed to them. They would 
like to have put within their reach the assured results of 
the scientific study of childhood. They realize that a 
great weakness in their work is the lack of trained 
teachers* and will eagerly welcome means and agencies 
that will secure such teachers. They feel the need of 
expositions of Scripture which ^ being true and scholarly, 
shall yet be keyed to their use. They are greatly 
anxious for a generation in the ministry of men who 
know the English Bible and can teach it. They would 
like more light on specific adaptations of the record of 
divine revelation to the progressive stages of mental deveU 
opment. They are waiting for an agreement of experts on 
the proper range^ material, and method of advanced 
courses in Bible study. For these, and for a multitude 
of other things, in regard to which they cannot wisely, 
in their associated capacity, make or indorse experi- 
ments, they will be glad of the co-operation and help of 
the new organisation, which is competent for these very 
things* In return they will give it, what it must have, if it 
is to amount to anything, and what it can find nowhere 
else, the advantage of their numbers, their enthusiasm, 
and their organization, in utilizing the fruits of its labors, 
in the broad fields of related opportunity that are waiting* 



PRESIDENT CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D^ 

GARRETT BIBUCAL INSTITUTE^ IVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

The urgent request to take part in this discussion, I 
could not well decline, yet my contribution to it will be, 
I fear, quite scant » Walter Bagehot in that wise and 
witty book. The English Constitudon, in which he united 
the insight of Aristotle with the humor of Swift, con- 
trasted the literary theory with the actual working of the 
British government. We may apply his method to 
every organization, even the unborn one around whose 
cradle we linger expectant. The literary theory of it 
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can be stated easily: It ia to be an organization of 
Protestant Christians whose purpose shall be to co-ordl* 
natc and inuminate all agencies that are or may be em- 
ployed in religioys and moral education. A splendid ■ 
enterprise, surely; daring, diBicuIt, and fraught witli 
KM«c danger and more opijortunity. 

But the history of all organizations shows their actual 
working to depend, not upon the literary theory of thcoi, 
but upon the character of their members, their machinery, 
and especially of their managers^ This is the story of 
citiesi churches, corporations, combinations, from the 
days of Moses and Solon, to the days of Morgan and 
Mitchell. A body of Protestant Christian educators! 
Would that the time were ripe for an organization com- 
prehending also the Catholic and the Jew 1 These may 
insist upon excluding themselves ; yet questions of 
religious and moral teaching in state universities and 
public schools can never be thoroughly or effectively 
discussed without their co-operation. 

Organized then, actually though not formal 13% within 
Protestant Christian boundaries, the membership of the 
body must needs be a comprehensive one, if the aims 
presented are to be achieved. To this end its activity 
must, in my judgment, be limited to discussion and the 
formal expression of opinion upon vital matters. Pascal 
used to say that much of the mischief of the world 
resulted from the fact that so few men could sit still and 
think. The strenuous American has no little of the 
passion for applying green theories long before they are 
dry. It is easy to repeat resonant phrases like "the 
established results of modern psychology, modern peda- 
gogy, and modern Bible study," or ** the present status 
of biblical, theological, ethical, psychological, peda- 
gogical, and scientific knowledge." But I fancy that it 
will take any comprehensive body of Protestant Christian 
educators some time to agree as to just what are these 
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** established results '* and this '* present status/* Not a 
few of us may regard propositions as ** established " that 
have been challenged and contradicted by recog- 
nized intellectual giants; and not a few of us might be 
tempted to engage in an active propaganda of just such 
propositions. If, therefore, this new organization is not 
to dwindle to a clique of propagandists, it must abandon 
all ambition to control, and must limit itself to the more 
difficult and yet more important task of enlightening and 
inspiring existing agencies. 

Next, as to the machinery and management. Be the 
membership ever so comprehensive, the machinery might 
be so constructed and the management so composed as 
to direct the influence of the whole body to the inculca- 
tion of the theories of an aggressive minority. One who 
stands ready to reason on the same platform with the 
Catholic and the Jew need hardly say that he shrinks 
from discussing no view of the Bible and no theory of 
moral and religious education that any serious thinker 
may espouse* But an organization can be so constructed 
as to be easily usurped and easily wielded by a group 
numerically smalL We have, therefore, reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that the constitution offered for our 
adoption will hardly permit its use for the exclusive cir- 
culation of ideas that many would regard as spurious 
science and clipped Christianity* Yet even this consti- 
tution will require care and catholicity of management, if 
the organization is to be a light to illuminate the whole 
house. Take, for instance, the suggestion as to lists of 
books. Surely it would be a great calamity if this should 
by any oversight develop into a censorship, into an 
inverted inde^ expurgutorius^ in which books may be con- 
demned by exclusion. Silence is often the most effective 
persecution. The horizon of a censor may be danger- 
ously broad or pitifully narrow, and in either case, the 
existence of him is a calamity* 
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Assuming though, as the proposed constitution war- 
rants us in doiDg, that the new organization is to be a 
lamp and not a rod, an organ for illumination, for the 
study of contemporary conditions, for the solution of 
urgent problems, for the perfecting of principles and the 
presentation of methods, it must quicken and invigorate, 
as light always does* every living agency for moral and 
religious education upon which it shines* 

I take it that it will produce its efifects upon the 
sixteen agencies enumerated in the constitution, chiefly 
by its direct influence upon two classes, the minister and 
the teacher. 

1. The minister* It is surely high time that the min- 
ister recognized his teaching function to be the superior, 
if not the supreme, one* The pulpit orator, with his elabo- 
rate oratorical displays, can be spared, if the disciple of 
Jesus will learn to teach the people. And whatever we 
may think of their practical application of it, our Roman 
Catholic friends are far from wrong in their contention 
that the Christian ministry has a responsibility for what 
is taught in the home and the school and the library and 
the magazine* Let us hope, then, that this organization 
may lead ministers, and the teachers of ministers, up- 
ward and backward to the older ideal of ministerial re- 
sponsibility for education, at the same time reconciling 
this ideal with the liberty and intelligence of modern 
society. 

2* The educator. As the pastor needs to be a teacher, 
so the teacher needs to be a pastor. It is easy to recog- 
nize nowadays the eagerness of the educational doc* 
trinaire and of the professional pedagogue to urge their 
methods and their asserted discoveries for immediate 
and universal adoption. But this organization will fail 
of one great result if it fails to expand the educator and 
to contract his phylacteries* Even the teacher of the 
university, rather let me say ** especially" the teacher of 
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the university, has something to learn from the deep 
love for the pupil shown by those whose methods he 
coldly criticises* It is not the scientific method after all 
that will save our children ; it is wisdom working by love ; 
it is ''truth in the inward parts," exemplified in pure 
speech and noble thought and gracious conduct ; it is the 
moral earnestness and unconquerable love without which 
ethical maxims and even improved catechisms are sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals, It is quite as necessary 
to spirttuaiize the intellect as to intellectualize the soul. 
And above all knowledge and all methods for its acqui- 
sition^ the wiser thinkers of our time still discern that 
faith and hope and love which are the conditions of all 
further progress. 

It is time to recognize one baleful influence of spe- 
cialization (analogous to that pointed out by Adam 
Smith in the division of labor) — the reduction of the 
man to an expert manikin, who becomes all the more 
baleful when he is regarded as an object of warship. 
There is no education equal to familiar intercourse with 
a master-mind and a divine spirit* I shall never forget 
the touching tribute paid by Helmholtz to his great in- 
structor, Johannes Mullen Quite recently^ one equally 
noble has been paid to Eliphalet Nott by his former pu- 
pil, Stillman, Is this type of educator to vanish alto- 
gether? Are the Titans once more to conquer the Gods? 
It smacks of cynicism, I know, to say, as Walter Bagehot 
did: *'The trouble with men who write books is that they 
know so little/' But the paradox is instructive in spite 
of its exaggeration. Not a few educators are painfully 
ignorant of the souls that they are making or marring; 
and, what is even worse, have no interest in them e%t 
as pegs upon which to hang their erudition or their 
ories* Teachers of this type are more absorbed i 
making of books and the exploiting of idea*- ' 
perfecting of their disciples, or of themsel 
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that the chief gloiy of the universities is to be mattr 
wmmm^ the mother of men, 

This organization will, I hope, awaken in the modern 
educator that reverence for his pupils which has inspired 
great instructors of every time, and out of which has pro- 
ceeded everything of real value in our present pedagogy, 
so that he will aspire to become, not merely a cistern of 
erudition, but a fountain of wisdom; not merely or 
mainly a phooograph of up-to-date ideas, but living 
word, living tbought» living truth. This organization, 
then, like an ellipse with two foci, the minister and the 
teacher, will embrace every existing agency for moral and 
religious education within its radiant sweep, vitalizing all 
of them in proportion as these two increase in light and 
in love. 

L. WILBUR MESSER, 

GBffERAL i£Cl.&TA£Y OF THK YOUNG HEN'S CRRlSTtAH ASSOCIATION OF 
CHICAGO* CHICAGO, ILUN015 

The Young Men's Christian Association is an inter- 
denominational movement for the Christian culture of 
men* From the beginning, the Association both in policy 
and practice has made Bible study basal. Obscured at 
times in the public mind by the acquirement of material 
resources and by the multiplication of phases of effort, 
Bible study in the Association has nevertheless made 
rapid and continuous advances. The present significance 
and power of Bible study in the Young Men's Christian 
Association as a factor in religious and moral education 
la well understood » The courses of study have been 
increasingly thorough, progressive, and scholarly,in each 
case adapted to the capacity and interest of the men 
served. 

An organization engaged so largely in Bible instruc- 
tion must needs have close working relations with move- 
ments looking toward the extension and improvement of 
such instruction. From such an organization as this 
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Convention hopes to establish, the Young Men's Christian 
Association should receive substantial benefit of at least 
five kinds: 

I. Thorough courses of biblical study which embody 
the results of conservative, reverent scholarship as 
regards both the text and its interpretation. The large- 
ness of use which these courses will have will depend on 
the nicety of their adjustment to the men and methods 
of the Association. 

2* Through the discovery and training of qualified 
instructors and lecturers. The Association will naturally 
and of necessity give heed to the recommendations of 
such an organization regarding men to instruct Bible 
classes or groups in city, college, railroad, or industrial 
associations, or lecturers for the numerous conventions, 
summer conferences, and the schools for training Asso- 
ciation secretaries. 

3, Through the stimulation of a public demand for 
religious and moral instruction, Through the advanta- 
geous relations of this organization with the religious and 
secular press, through conventions like this, through 
printed matter and the services of lecturers, public atten- 
tion will be arrested and a desire for scholarly instruction 
created among young men which should increase the 
volume and effectiveness of Association effort. 

4. Through the definition of common Christian truth. 
Since the Young Men's Christian Association seeks to 
base its entire religious work upon those great essentials 
of Christian truth held in common by the evangelical 
churches^ and as it is not the province of the Association 
to pass upon controverted questions^ the Association 
should receive a peculiar benefit from the work of such 
an organization as this, which we assume will be able to 
reach substantial agreement as to the settled essentials of 

*jBtian truth which should be the foundation of the 
5 education of young men. 
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S. Through the promotion of co-operation in procuring 
material and in devising methods of special value to the 
Association in its work for the physical^ mental, social, 
moral, and religious betterment of boys and young men. 
The Association as a supplemental force to the bome^ 
church, and school^must know and apply the accepted 
results of scientific investigations in those spheres which 
relate to its work. 

It is understood that the organization to be here 
formed will be made effective by the recognition of exist- 
ing agencies through which higher ideals and improved 
methods of biblical instruction may be largely promoted. 
The relation of the Young Men*5 Christian Association 
to such a national movement for the promotion of moral 
and religious education, directed by consecrated Christian 
educators, representing the great religious denominationsi 
should be that of hearty and practical co-operation ; while 
its wide experience and broad field should make the 
Young Men's Christian Association a helpful factor in 
the promotion of the objects of such an organization. 



REV, WILLIAM F. McDOVk^ELL, Ph.D., ST,D,,* 

SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY 

It is not altogether easy to contribute to a discussion 
which one has not heard even in part* It is especially 
difficult to make useful suggestions at the end of a Con- 
vention which one has been prevented from attending. 
Profoundly sympathizing with the spirit and general 
purpose of the movement now begun, I beg to offer the 
following suggestions with reference to its relations to 
existing organizations, I am conscious, however, that 
much of what I say, since I have not heard the discussion 
that has preceded, may be altogether commonplace or 
entirely wide of the mark, 

»Dr. McDowell was unable at the last moment to attend the Conven- 
tion, and therefore gent this addrcsi to be read in his absence, 
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1. I ara sure wc can afford to take plenty of time to 
adjust ourselves in the most helpful and fruitful way to 
existing organizations. Haste might easily work delays. 
We must recognize gratefully what these organizations 
have done* We cannot be so conscious of their faults 
and failures as to ignore the great service they have 
already rendered to the cause we seek to promote. We 
are not coming upon a field which is wholly unoccupied. 
We are not beginning our work of religious and biblical 
instruction de novo. Our movement must make its place 
in the historic development with which we are familiar. 
I am sure* therefore, that our first effort must be to work 
such reforms as seem wise, and to effect such improve- 
meats as may be desirable and possible, wiikin existing 
organizations. We have to remember that these organi- 
zations are for the most part the creations and servants 
of the churches to which wc belong* and that our new 
organization is not formed with the purpose to supplant 
those already doing more or less perfectly the work of 
the churches, but to assist and supplement them. 

2, 1 think our preliminary task (which possibly has 
been achieved before this paper is presented) is a defini- 
tion of what we propose to do. It is quite possible that 
an exhibit of what we have to offer will prove so attrac- 
tive to many existing organizations that we shall not be 
under the necessity of defining our relations to them at 
all. A definition of the relation seems to me the last 
thing, rather than the first* except so far as to declare 
our spirit and temper toward all existing organisations. 
Many of them are conscious of the very things that have 
drawn us together. Many of them unquestionably are 
waiting for the exhibit of what wc propose to do, and 
the proofs of what wc can do; and are waiting in a 
condition of readiness to accept promptly and gratefully 
all possible help from every possible source, I am 
quite certain that this is true with reference to the 
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tKMi win be tbat to be ^awtaird between this movement 
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Icwoe aod exteat of worit dooc noder many difficulties 
tfarougb many years. Anything immediately radical or 
revolutionary or pte- <miaently acaidemi c would doubtless 
defeat the very pmp o sc we seek to promote. 

3, 1 offer finally a single practical snggestioti ; that 
there should be appotnted a general committee* thorough- 
ly representative in its character, which might be called 
a committee on relations. This general committee might 
be divided into special subcommittees on relations with 
the various bodies; one subcommittee on the relation to 
the Young Men's Christian Association ; another on the 
relation to the Young Women's Christian Association ; 
another on the relation to the International Sunday 
School Association. Such committee and subcommittees 
ought to have the benefit of all the declarations which 
may now and immediately hereafter be made, as to the 
amount of assistance this movement proposes and is able 
to render; and also of the way in which this assistance 
can be rendered to the organizations interested, and 
through them all the churches which we propose to serve. 
In other words, it seems to me that our wisest plan is not 
to define in a hard and fast way the relations upon which 
we must insist, but to seek in an altogether fraternal and 
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Christian way to develop the relations which we desire. 

It will surely be wise for us to move along the lines of 
the least resistance, establishing easy and good relations 
with the various bodies as rapidly as tt can be done. 
We must remember that there are many interests involved. 
We must also bear in mind that there are possibly other 
points of view which must be fairly considered. We 
ought to count ourselves fortunate if we are able to 
establish at once the kind of relations we seek with only 
a part of these organizations. If we neglect existing 
conditions while seeking ideal ones, we are almost certain 
to produce nothing of value. Therefore, it seems to me^ 
we must recognize the importance of the unmistakable 
declaration of what we wish to do and are able to do^ 
and the value of such a committee on relations as I have 
indicated. 



RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D, 

INSmUCTOl. IN BrBLICAL LITERATURE AND METHODS OF TEACHING FOE 
LAY WORKBKS, UNIDN THEOLOGICAL SEICINARY, NEW YORK CITY 

The relation of the new organization to existing or- 
ganizations is that of headship, and headship in the 
Pauline sense. Christ is **head" of his church because 
he unites the members. He is the greatest of the mem- 
bers, because he is the greatest servant of them all. The 
capstone of a business corporation is the board of direc- 
tors, or administration. The administration is the great- 
est clement of a corporation because it does the most 
effective service of all departments. This is true of 
educational organizations and of the church. The grand- 
est thing about this Convention, and of the proposed 
Religious Education Association, is that it will unite 
the forces of both the church and the school, both min- 
isters and educators, as never before in the history of 
our country. We have buildcd conservatively here, as 
we have in the business world. First came factories, 
and then the corporation that united them. We have 
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pfaiB As a diantage pffho|ift of mem ideas already reached 
on hb bed« where he has had thne to think, &ee from the 

preoccopatioQs of office work. Soosfiier vacations make 
Sunday -school teacheis more opeo^mlnded io the autumn. 
An annual conventioa of a Religious Education Associa- 
tion will serve the saiiie general purpose. 

Btit coov^^itioiis not only give us pause for thoughip 
they leave orgaaizations behind them, that think for us 
while we again bury our faces in our work. The thinking 
done for us by the new organiiatton will extend throughout 
the couDtr}\ Napoleon boasted that his mind was at the 
end of hts arm ; and the theory has been held by some 
anatomists that the mind is distributed through the nerv^ 
ous system. So the Council of this Association will be 
distributed throughout the country, and the mind of this 
organization will do its thinking in the very localities of 
its motor activities. 

2. The Religious Education Association will be a 
bureau of information. It will promote reciprocity. It 
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Will have ears for the Council, and a mouth as well to 
reply to inquiries from every quarter. The Secretary of 
the Board will answer our questions, A Sunday-school 
superintendent may ask for a curriculum that will dis- 
tribute each and every part of Scripture through grades 
according to the ages of childhood and youth respectively 
that can best assimilate them, and he can obtain an intel- 
ligent answer. Let him inquire for text-books and teach* 
ers' manuals for such a curriculum, and he should learn 
whether satisfactory books had been published, and, if 
not, he can ask to be informed whenever they might 
appear. Let one ask if the Bible cannot be taught in the 
public schools where the state laws have prohibited its 
use, and the answer can be that such a law has been 
passed upon by the supreme court of the state of Wis- 
consin, and that no law can exclude all of any book 
that may have passages in it that are of educational 
value, and that masterpieces of the Bible may be se- 
lected and used as text-books in literature, history, and 
morals/ 

3. The Religious Education Association will conserve 
competition. The different sects of Protestantism com- 
pete with each other in the production of the highest 
types of piety. The Sunday school and other agencies 
compete in doing the same through educational pro- 
cesses. We only have to know what has been done by 
each other, to borrow ideas and compete the more 
vigorously; and let Failure chase the hindmost, and God 
be praised for the issue. The Religious Education 
Association will *' unify, stimulate, assist, and create" 
effort in this field, as was said this morning. 

At last we are to be united with the Episcopalians, 
who have never been one of us under the International 
Sunday School Association, And we shall hope to have 
the Jews, whose Sunday schools are frequently the best 

»E<igertoo case, NGrihwesttrm Mtp^riir^ Vd, XLIV, pp, 9731 974* 
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in cities where there are synagogues. Their schoob 
meet generally on Sunday mornings, and their sessions 
are two or three hours long. And Christian Sunday 
schools will never do as good work, I venture to say, 
until Christians take Sunday-school work as seriously and 
allow it as much time. 

4. The Religious Education Association will be a 
spiritual force. How strange it is that no one in this 
land can be foimd to object to a religious education con- 
vention but Christians engaged in religious education ! 
W*hy are any of them afraid? Some have been suspi- 
cious of this movement, conceiving it to be a concealed 
propagandism on the part of those who own to a par- 
tiality for the modern historical study of the Bible. The 
constitution of the Religious Education Association 
reported this morning has put that idea out of commis- 
sion. Radicalism needs conservatism as partner, A 
friend of mine, a great business man, tells me that he 
believes in team work and that he employs a thorough- 
going pessimist as an assistant to knock out his schemes 
— if he can! The suspicion aroused by this movement 
came because we did not know each other. This Con- 
vention has disarmed that suspicion by laying bare our 
hearts to one another. It has been a habit of the ages to 
take a gloomy view of human nature ; men are considered 
guilty until they are proved innocent ; they are heretics, 
until they are understood. This habit slew Jesus Christ. 
Association promotes understanding, and unites us in 
advancing the kingdom of God. 

5. Thenceforth religion itself will command a respect 
unknown before the birth of this organization, because 
the Religious Education Association will be a giant. 
The learned will respect such a force in the educational 
world as this Convention will consummate, and its 
presence may stifle sometimes the boast on the lips of a 
fool that there is no God. 



PRAYER 

REV. FREDERIC E. DEWHURST, 

PASTOR UNIVERSITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who art the 
Fountain of Life, and in whose light we see light, we 
give thee humble and hearty thanks that thou art ever 
sending forth thy light and thy truth. We thank thee 
that through the inspiration of thine eternal spirit thou 
art ever leading us on to better things. We thank thee, 
our Father, that because we are thy sons thou didst send 
forth the Spirit of Jesus thy Son into our hearts, crying 
Abba, Father; and we bless thee that through the 
knowledge that has come to us, we are made free ; we 
are no longer slaves, but friends of God. 

We do thank thee that thou dost permit us to 
enter into thy purpose, to know something of thy will 
and thy way, and to help in forwarding thy truth. We 
thank thee for these days of fellowship, of inspiration, 
and of thought; we thank thee for their promise and 
their hope. Give to us, we pray thee, courage and 
strength and gladness of heart. As we separate now for 
a little, grant that we may still in spirit together carry 
on thy work and do thy will. We ask it as children of 
thine infinite love. 

And now may God bless us and keep us; may he 
cause his face to shine upon us, and be gracious unto us; 
may he lift up his countenance upon us and give us 
peace. Amen. 
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THE FIRST CONVENTION 

PROCEEDINGS AND MEMBERSHIP 



INCEPTION OF THE MOVEMENT 

The first steps toward the Convention were taken at a 
meeting of the Senate of the Council of Seventy' held in Chi- 
cago on August 20, 1901. The meeting was called to con- 
sider in an informal manner the question whether a suit- 
able time had arrived for the undertaking of a general move 
ment toward the improvement of religious instruction in the 
United Slates. The situation was reviewed, and it was voted 
that a further meeting of the Senate be held to take more 
specific counsel and action in this direction. 

The second meeting of the Senate was held on October 13, 
1902, In order to discover the judgment of all members of 
the Council and of a large number of other men in the country 
with reference to the advisability of undertaking a forward 
movement in Bible study, a circular letter had been sent out 
on October 3, by the Principal of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, asking whether such a movement would be 

1 Th« CoundJ of Srveniy was or^^Ued in iSgs. T^ orguiltation, purpose , vnd plmt- 
ktrm of ibe Council &r« indicaitcd in the {onowin^f extncts fmm the coDstitution ; tlvs ciffiocrt 
»Dd mtmhcnhip w also tho^n : 

Pm r/ojf ^The Coubdl oi Serenty fthaU coiuift oi a body of sev«nry biblical leacben 

in the ksdjcie educatkoal tostftutkiQA ihrougbcmt the country, united with the purpose; 

(t) to associate mor* clovely ibcw<; who destre to protnme Ibc hittorical iti^y of the Bible, 

od ef other <urred liieiattii«t ns retaicd to itj (9) to eno^urage prapeity qualified peraotii 

t enfaee tn luch ttudy «iid teach ioe profctsiooally « ^' to connection with tome other 

Uinc * ij) to eittend and to direct the work oC the American iBititttie of Sacred Liieniiupe; 

4) la CQodtKt, ihmugh E^pecia) committect, «uch invcKtJ^tkHu ai will enable ii bettcfto 

' lulfij (IS B«Dtr»l putpoM. 

Dfciarattam &f Principiti —The Council does not stand for any theory of inlerprcla- 
titjii, or school ol crUiciimt or denominatioD, but i^kt a definite endeavor to ptoiAOte the 
knowlcdce of the Word of God as lotetpreied in *bc best tisbl of today. From thia point ol 
view also the contiibutioni of other religious literatures are wueht by the Council, that 
thfough the trudy of theMS Iltentturet the teachingt of the Scriptures tnay be morf: dearly 
imdcrsiood* The Council fx Qt^anJiett on the basis of ■ belief that the Bible is a un.ique 
I revelation from God, and it ftrivea in a coostmetive spirit tia investigate ihe teachings ol 
! Bible and to e;rtend tti InAueoce ntncme the people. While, therefore^ ji Ijif^e Ubeny 
lHowcd to the todividual teacba, the position occupied ty the Council is altoceiher evan- 

OM^iYi— Frank K. 5actdcn» president ol the Council; WilUam R. Hifpett pnnctpal 
«f the Inttltate ; Clyde W, Volavi reooidet o! the Counci] ; Hobcrt L. Willeit, inaaurei 
i)f the Council. 

^#ti«irr#— PiefesaOff A^fresd W. Anthony » Cobb Pifloi^ SehooJ, Lewiaton^ Me.; 
tVofiUAor Benjaiaia W, Bacon^ Yale Univeitity, New Hwea, Cona^; Professor W, J. 
Bwchn, Auburn Theolotficm] Semisaryt Auboro, N. V. ; Proletior W. K, Beiti^rldB^ 
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great earnestnesSp that the conditions were right for under- 
taking an advance movement. The whole subject was 
thoroughly discussed by the members of the Senate and a 
large number of the Council all Councilors in Chicago and 
vicinity having been sent a special invitation to be present to 
take part in the discussion. A draft of a Call for a Convcn* 
tion having been offered for consideration, it was unanimously 
voted by the Senate that the Call as proposed be issued.' It 
was unanimously voted that the arrangements for the Conven- 
tion be put entirely into the hands of a General Committee to 
consist of the chairmen of all special committees. The fol- 
lowing appointments were made by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate: 

Chaimiaii of the Prograai Committee, President WiUjam R. Harper 
Chairmaii of the Itivitation CommiUee» Professor C. W. Votaw ; Chairman 
of the FinaRce ComroiUee, Professor G. L. Robiiison; Chairman of the 
Publidty Commillee, Professor H, L* Wiiletl; Chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee, Dr. \V. F. McMtlleti; Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee, Judge H* V. Freeman; Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
miUee, Professor Shailer Mathews; Chairman of the General CommJtteef 
Professor G* L. Robinson » 

The Senate intrusted to the General Committee, consisting 
of the above-named men, all arrangements for the Convention 
with power to act. 

The General Committee convened at the close of the 
Senate meeting and by unanimous vote fixed the place for 
holding the Convention as Chicago. The membership of the 
several specific committees was drafted by the General Com- 
mittee, and at a meeting of the Committee on OctobeT 30 
the committees were approved and the time of the Convention 
was fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, February 

10-13, 1903. 

The General Committee, acting in accordance with the 
instructions of the Senate of the Council of Seventy whose 
vote of the Call received the indorsement of a very large 
majority of the Council, proceeded with the plans for the 
Convention, Two official documents were issued setting forth 
the plans, the first appearing in November and the second late 
In January. 

tTb« CaII u voM bf 0^ Senile J* ptieied to full oq pf^ it?' 
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MINUTES OF THE CONVENTION 
FIRST SESSION 

TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10 

The first session of the Convention was held in the Audi- 
torium* An organ recital by Dr, Louis Falk, of Chicago, was 
given at half* past seven o'clock. At eight o'clock the meeting 
was called to order by Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
D.D., of Yale University, President of the Council of Seventy, 
who introduced President James B. Angell, LL*D., of the 
University of Michigan, as the presiding officer of the evening* 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 

The meeting was opened with a devotional service. The 
anthem by Gounod, "Send Out Thy Light,** was rendered by 
a chorus of two hundred voices, under the direction of 
Professor W. B. Chamberlain/ of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. The Scriptures (Psalm 19) were read by Very Rev. 
Charles H. Snedeker, Dean of St. PauPs Cathedral, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Prayer was offered by Rev. Heman P. DeForest, 
D.D., Pastor of Woodward Avenue Congregational Churchi 
Detroit, Mich. The hymn, "I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord/' 
was sung by the congregation. 

BUSINESS 

The Call for the Convention was read by Professor Clyde 
W, Votaw, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, Recorder of 

the Council of Seventy, as follows: 

A CALL FOR A CON^-^ENTION TO EFFECT A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 

THE. m FRO VE WENT OF tlEUGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION 

THROUGH THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND OTHER AGENCIES 

We, the undersigned^ Members and A^ociate Members of the Council 

oi Seventy, and others, believing — 

]. That tUe religious and moroj instruction of the young is at present 
iJlRdequsite, aiid imperfectly correlated with other instruction in bistory, 
Utcj-strun;,, aJid the scienceai Rnd 

* FT0ff*4OT ChanitKrJain died on M»rch 7, but three weeks after the Gcnvcnlion. Hi» 
•IdUfal aitd devoted laLiotii to make the music o( the Canventloa ^vonhy of the occisbo were 
'** *ncccs5itilt aad wct« fecoenlicd and apprvclatrd b/ all. He wtM la have bees 
^e W^tWt Suiujay School Conv^coiioD al Jerusalem in 1994^ 
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2* That the Sunday school, as the primary iDStitution for the religious 
&nd moral education oE the young, should he confonned to a higher ideals 
and made efhcient for its work hy the gradation of pupils, and by the adap* 
tatioD of Its material and method oi iostructioti to the several stages of the 
mjcntal, moral, and spiritual growth of the individual ; and 

J, That the home, the day-school, and all other agencies should be 
dCTcloped to assist ta the right education ol the yoting in religion and 
morals; and 

4. That this improvement In religions and moral instniction can best 
be promoted hy a national organtjcation devoted exclusively to this 
purpose, 

Unite in caUing a Convention, nnder the auspices of the Council of Seventy, 
to assemble in Chicago on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, February 
10, II, and 12, 1903, for the creation of such a national organi^ationj the 
Convention to consist of {a\ members and associate members of the CoundL 
of Seventy-, {l>} invited teachers, nninisters, and editors; (c) invited pastors of 
churches and superintendents of Sunday schools. 



ADDRESSES 

The subject for the evening was '* The Next Step Forward 
in Religious Education." Addresses were delivered by the 
presiding officer, President James B. Angell, LL,D.; and by 
Rev, Francis E. Clark, D.D,, President of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Boston; Mr. Walter L, Hervey, Ph.D., 
Examiner of the Board of Education, New York city; Rev. 
William C. Bitting, D.D., Pastor of the Mt. Morris Baptist 
Church, New York city; and Rev. J. W. Eashford, Ph,D., 
President of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O, 

ADJOURNMENT 

At the dose of the addresses the congregation sang the 
hymn, " O Word of God Incarnate.** Prayer was made and 
the benediction pronounced by Rev. Lathan A.Crandall, D,D.| 
Pastor of the Memorial Baptist Church, Chicago. Adjourn* 
ment. 

SECOND SESSION 

WEDNESDAV MORNING^ FEBKUA&Y II 

The three sessions on Wednesday were held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, The organ prelude and posilude for 
the morning and afternoon meetings were rendered by Miss 
Emeline P. Farrar, Chapel Organist of the Chicago Theologi- 
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cal SciniDary; and for the evening meeting by Mr. A. F* 
McCarrell, Organist and Choir Director of the Second Pres* 
byterian Church* 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 

The morning session opened at ten o'clock with a devo- 
tional service, the congregation joining in the hymn, '* When 
Morning Gilds the Skies/' The Scripture reading (John 4) 
was by Rev, Everett D. Burr, D.D., Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Newton Centre, Mass. Prayer was offered by Mr. Fred 
B* Smith, Secretary of the International Committee of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations, New York city. Mr- 
Lester B. Jones, Director of Music at the University of 
Chicago, rendered Allitsen's solo, ** Like as a Hart Desireth 
the Water Brooks." 

BUSINESS 

The General Committee appointed by the Senate of the 
Council of Seventy to conduct the preparations for the Con- 
vention made its report through Professor George L* Robinson, 
Chairman. 

// was voted by the Convention to elect as permanent offi* 
cers of the Convention the following persons, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the General Committee: 

Prisidtni-- Professor Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D.^ D.D., Dean 
of the Yale Divinity SchooU New Haven, Conn. 

Vke-Fnsidmts — James B* Angel!, LL.D,, President of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich*j Rev. J* H. Kirk- 
land, Ph.D., Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tcnn*; Mr- Fred B. Smith, Secretary of the International 
Committee of the Young Men's Christian Associations, New 
York city; Rev. George R. Merrill, D.D., Superintendent of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. George E. Horr, D.D., Editor of "The Wa 
man»" Boston^ Mass.; Rev. Pascal Harrower, A.M., Ret 
the Church of the Ascension, West New Brighton, N 

Siirttarits-^Ux. M. C. Hazard* Ph.D»» Editor of 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Socict 
Mass.; Rev. W, C. Bitting, DO., Pastor of ih** 
Baptist Church, New York city. 
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Jr mc Tutsi iv -fte CmTcarog to adopt the program as 
prrnar^ md rr-:ir*d 17 lie Gesicrzl Committee. 

-2^ »t-- TiiiEx zzjL ±ie rr^siiesr of the Convention appoint 
rne iilc wa^ 5iiir rrmzursses : 1 1 ^ A Committee on Enrol- 
TTtfTTr. z A r^mziinie cc P=r:3jnent Organization ; (3) A 
C.:m:zi.i:s£ la N:rn T.Trcas: «x» A Committee on Resolutions. 

3 2?:t: 7<icr^' T-r.ir liitf zr_zcipal addresses upon each topic 
:e :ni:rsd r^ rw^arr 3:"3xres: speakers openic^ the general 
±isnss:ii :c sicii j;i2:;eT:c u !3e lioiitcd to five minates in the 
'S^itfuesiiij sessiriis. jz:d ^3 e^h: minutes in the Thursday 
icss-m^ . 'hjt 5cei-£ir :^ each case to be notified bj a stroke of 
±e rii^ wii^ic ie ezitirs -rca the List minme of his time, and 
zj i irnTLe 5cr:i* cf the bell when the last minate is com- 
r-eci-i : tire me :: tit-* speaker not to be extended ; members 
jc -±e CrzT^-nm :^ re Lnrited to speak upon the several sub- 
-etrs liziz -izat iciresses Live been given, and the speakers 
xz^-:lzo^i :- the prrp:L=a have opened the discussion; 
2dir*?5e< frrzi the focr to be limited to three minutes each, 
mi ZL-smbers to be colled bv the chairman ; those desiring to 
speik -rcz. the s::;r;ect5 xinder discussion to send their cards 
to the Secretxnr bj the ushers at the close of the principal 
icdresses. 

ADDRESSES 

The ^ener^ subject of the session was "The Modern Con- 
cepiic'n c: Religious Educirion."' Addresses were given upon 
"Keliz:ous Educanca as a Part of General Education," by 
Professor George A. Coe, Ph.D., Northwestern University, 
Evanstoa. Ill . and by Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
Leiind Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, Calif. 
Addresses were given upon *' Religious Education as Condi- 
tioned by the Principles of Modern Psychology and Peda- 
gogy," by Professor John Dewey, Ph.D., Director of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, and by President 
Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
The last phase of the subject, " Religious . Education as 
Affected by the Modern Historical Study of the Bible," was 
presented by President Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., and by Professor Her- 
bert L. Willett, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. 
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DISCUSSION 

The discussion that followed was participated in by Rev, 
Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, SpnDgfield, Mass,; Professor Wm. Douglas Macken- 
zie, D,D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary; and Rev^ 
William P* Merrill, Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, 

BUSINESS 

President Sanders read the composition of the four com- 
mittees» voted earlier in the session, as follows: 

Commiiiee <m Permanent OrganimHcn — Presideot Henry Churchill 
King, D.D., OberUn College^ Oberliup O., Chairman; President J, W. 
Basbford, Ph*D,, Ohio Wesieyaa University, Delaware, O.; Rev* W; C* 
Bitting, D.Dn Pastor Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York cjty; Ecv, L* 
A. CrandaU, D.D., Pastor Memorial Baptist Chnrch, Chicago; Rev. A> £« 
Dunning, D.D,, Editor **The Congregationalist," Boston, Mass,; Rev. Jesse 
J. Haley, Pastor Christian Church* Cynthiana, Ky.; President William R. 
Harper, Ph.D,,D.D*»LL,D.,the University of Chicago,Chicago;Rev^ Pascal 
Harrower, Eector Church of the Ascension, West New Brighton, N* V,; Mr* 
WaUer L. Hervey, PkD.^ Examiner Board of Education, New York city; 
Professor J> L D, Hinds, Ph.D,, University of Najshvillc, Nashville, Tcnn.; 
Rev* Richard M* Hodge, D*D., Union Theological Seminary, New York 
city; Rev* Geo* E, Horr, UD*, Editor "The Watchman,*' Boston, Mass*; 
Re • E» A. Horton, D.D», President Unita^rian Sunday School Society, 
Boston, Mass4 Chancellor J. H* Kirkland, Ph.D*, VanderbiJt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Rev* R. W. Miller, D.D.^ Secretary Sunday School Board 
of the Reformed Church, Fhjladdpbia, Fa,; Rev, Philip S. Moxom, D.D,^ 
Pastor South Congregational Church, Spring5cld, Mass.; Rev. Cornelius H, 
Patlont D-D., Pastor First Congregational Church, St* Louis, Mo*; Professor 
Geo* L. Robinson, Ph.D., McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago ; Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, Geoeral Secretary International Committee Y. M, C^ A*^ 
New York city; Professor Milton S. Terry, D.D*, LL.D., Garreil Biblical 
Institute, Evanstoo, 111.; Professor Herbert L. WiOett, PIlD., the University 
ol Chicago* 

C^mmiMtt mt A^ef«i«a/jwffj— President Rush Rhees, D*D,, LL,D*» 
Uwctlity of Rochester, Rochester, N* Y,, Chairman; Rev* E> S, Ames, 
Ph.D*, Pastor Hyde Park Christian Church, Chicago ; Rev. W* G, Ballan- 
liqe, D*D., LL.D., Inleraational Y. M* C A, Training School, Springfield* 
Mass.; President Clifford W. Barnes, Illinois College, Jacksonville, lU-i 
Rev. Everett D* Burr, D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, Newton Ccn* 
Mass.; Mr. Frank H* Burt, State Secretary Y, M. C. A* o( Missov 
Louif, Mo.; Principal George N, Carman, Lewis Institstte. C^ 
David C. Cook, Editor Sunday School Publications, F 
George Cross, Pb.DM MacMaslcr University, Tor 
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f. £iraBstcM» IIL; Mr. J. Spcscer DickcTMii, Editcir 
]trr« R. DcMflas Fissct, Edilor Prcsbyteriui 
C«M Mf. |. H. Ganuofi^ LLJ>^ 
Si. Lo«i% Mo.; Ft^dent R. D. 
Forest CoUcfe, Lftkc Ftxtsi^ tlL; Rcr. SimcoB 
Mr.W.H. Umigk, Bupma^tOkAem^i PttUic Sdiook, 
Dl A- Uft:t«&, D-D^ S-TJ>^ LUIX, GureCt 
, EnKta, III4 MncqaJ E, Mmnsm Um, D,D,. Coogre- 
£of Cmida,Hoalieal,Cu4 Ttesdent Ricliaid C. Hugbcs, 
lUl^ ft^pea College, Wis^ Ftcsid^t Eaoty Hail. DcnlmA Uuweisi^p 
GiMnile«0*^ Kcv. W. F. HeMUkn, DJ>^ Di^i^ Migionmiy Co^gn^gir 
tkBal Sudvf Sckool aad Ftthficaiwa Sodctj, Ouca^; Rtr. Spenser B» 
HeoK. DJ>-, Pulor Woodmrd Avenw Baptist Churdi. DelroiC, Mkh^i 
Mr. L. WUbMT MeMieT. Geaerml Secntur, Chicago Y. &L C A^ Cliicag^ 
Fnoleisor G«Ofse W« Pease, Ha^ord Sdkool of Religlotis Pedagogy, Hut- 
fosid. Coofi-; iVotoaof C- W, Vtnuw, FtuD^ the Umvemtj of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Oiwi i ^f <w Mmww^ttmt —'Ptt^iesum Cbaik* M. Stttwt, D J>^ aT.IX, 
GsncCt Bihbcal bi^tsle, ETanstoa, Dl, ChAiimui; Mr. Aitgnstus L. 
Abbdtt, SL Loois, Mck; Mr. Nolan R, Brat, A^odate Editor **Tbe IntmcKr," 
Chicago; Mr. E* A. Foi, Geoc^ Seoetaiy Keptockj State Siindaj School 
A^odatJon, LoiLisTille, Kr* 

President Sanders, as President of the Council of Seventy, 
read the following resolution, passed by the Couocil of Seventy 
at its annual meeting on February 10: 

Whek:kas^ The Council of Seventy with other per^oDs hftvc issoed a 
Call for a Convention to be hc!d in Chicago, lH,, Febntary I O- 1 2, for the 
piomotiois of rcligiou* and moral educaUoa ; 
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Rfsohffd, That the Council of SeT<eiity» conducting the Araerican Insti* 
tate of Sacred LiteraturCp hereby d eel arcs its desire to be associated with or 
Tccogniied by any organ Lzation Ihat may be established by the CoDvention 
only on the &amc basis as other organic ations for the promotion of Bible 
study. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The hymn, "The Heavens Declare Thy Glory, Lord,*' was 
sung by the congregation. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. S. S. Bates, D,D., Pastor of the College Street Baptist 
Church, Toronto, Canada. Adjournment* 

THIRD SESSION 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. PESRUARY It 

The Convention assembled at half -past two o'clock, and 
was opened with prayer by Rev. William B, Forbush, Ph.D*, 
Pastor of the Winthrop Congregational Church, Boston. 
Mrs, Clarence Pellett, of Oak Park, IlL, rendered a soprano 
solo by Rocoll, entitled ''Our King." 

ADDRESSES 

The topic, "The Promotion of Religloiis and Moral Edu- 
cation," was then taken up as follows: (i) "Through the 
Home," by President George B. Stewart, D,D., LL,D., of 
kAuburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.j and by Rev. Jean 
Loba, D, D., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Svanston, III. (2) "Through the Public Schools," by Mr. 
Charles H. Thurber, Ph.D., Editor of the Educational Publi- 
cations of Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston j and by Mr. John W. 
Cart, A, M., Superintendent of Schools, Anderson, Ind. (3) 
" Through the Christian Associations and Young People's 
Societies," by Rev. VV. G. Ballantine, D.D., LL.D., Bible 
Instructor in the International Young Men's Christian Associ* 
ation Training School, Springfield, Mass.; and by Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D-D., Pastor of the First Congregational 
Churchy Detroit, Mich. 

DISCUSSION 

The subject was farther discussed by Rev* George E. Horr, 
D.D., Editor of "The Watchman," Boston; by Mr. Rufus 

S. Halsey, President of the State Normal School^ Oshkosh, 
Wis.; and by Rev. David Beaton, D.D., Pastor of the Lincoln 
Park Congregational Churchi Chicago. 
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Tie 9CK13L rin«c v:z± '±>t ftnzm^ of tiie hjiim* ''Hail to 
tie Br.x2CZkSB :c Zjsc's G^ic If offsiag,'* and the bencdiction 
in- Ifr T ";s.-p S. Su iiiii u Q. ijcu t Uii Olire Branch Synod, 
ETETtg- ir>." l^TTTi-TiT QiL'cJL . Cohzsibtts, Ind. Adjoomment 

FOOLTH SESSION 

vn-KZSI.A.T mxiSQS^ FZXI.rAKT II 

Tie 7r>ir± ses&sc vzs zrrcs: to the specific consideration 
cc tie S^^dsT sciicol ir relsn^on to rdigions and moral edn- 
rtr T 

SCTOnOSAL SCKTICB 

Tie tiesctr^ opened at eight o'clock with a selection 
frt— Gt'^rrcs - RiOetzptzon," rendered bj the qoartet choir 
c: tie Ser:zi PrssCTterlan Ch::rdi, Mrs. Ladle Stephenson- 
TrvkiC-^rx. Mr^ At:t::e Rommeiss-Thacker, Mr. Henry A. 
XLjl. izd Mr. I. M. H-bbard. The Scriptnres (First Cor- 
:-tiLctL5 1X9 were read by Professor J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., of 
tic U-i^TTsttT cf Nishrille, Nashville, Tenn.; this was fol- 
i=w-d by tie s:nz:n? of the hymn, " I Love to Tell the Story." 
Prijer was of ercd by Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, Pastor of the 
Pirk Presbyrer.a:: Ci::rch, Newark, N. J. The quartet choir 
rcndcrec tic " Holy Night," by ChwataL 

ADDRESSES 

The thc=e of the evening, *• Religious Education through 
the Sundiv School," was presented in four addresses: (i) "As 
Regards Organiration for the Purpose of Instruction," by 
Rev. C. R. Blackall, D.D., Editor of Periodicals, American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.; (2) "As 
Regards the Curriculum of Study," by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, D.D., of the University of Chicago, Chicago ; (3) " As 
Regards Lesson-Helps and Text-Books," by Professor Frank 
K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., Dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; (4) "As Regards the Teaching Staff," 
by Rev. Pascal Harrower, A.M., Chairman of the Sunday 
School Commission of the Diocese of New York, Rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
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DISCUSSION 

The subject was farther discussed by Rev. Rufus W, Miller, 
D.D*, Secretary of the Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; by Rev, W. J. Mutch, Ph.D., Pastor 
of the Howard Avenue Congregational Church, New Haven, 
Conn.; and by Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D-D., Chicago, 

BUSINESS 

The following resolution was proposed by Rev. Jesse B. 
Young, D.D., Pastor of the Walnut Hills Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and was adopted by the Con* 

vention: 

Rts&ivtd, That we record our appreciatioii of the cotirte&ies and hospi- 
talities extended to and eo joyed by lliis Convenlton by the officers of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and that we extend our thanks to the choral 
director and choir of this church, and othEf skilled singers aiid organi&ts, 
who have led our thoughts and hearts upward by their services of praise, 

ADJOURNMENT 

The hymn, ** Forward, be our Watchword,*' was sung by 
the congregation. Prayer was offered and the benediction 
pronounced by Rev, Spenser B, Meeser, D.D., Pastor of the 
Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich. Adjourn- 
ment. 



FIFTH SESSION 

THURSDAY MORNING. FEBRUARV 12 

The two sessions on Thursday were held in the University 
Congregational Church, Mr. Joseph Gillespie, the organist of 
the church, rendered the prelude and postlude at each session. 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 

The Convention was called to order at ten o'clock. The 
hymUj '*A Glory Gilds the Sacred Page," was sung* Scrip- 
t tires (Luke 24 : 25-7, 44-53 ; Acts i ; 1-8) were read by Rev, 
E. Munson Hill, D.D., Principal of the Congregational Col- 
lege of Canada, Montreal, Can, Prayer was ofiered by Pro- 
fessor Milton S, Terry, D,D,, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. A soprano solo, Protheroe*s ** Lead, Kindly 
Light/* was given by Mrs. William D* Ferguson, of Chicago, 
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ADoaxss 
Presidenr WUliam R. Harper, PbJ)., D J)., LL.D., of the 
Cmversicy or Chicij^. jddreaBcd the Convention npon ''The 
Scope 2nd Pnrpose oi rhe New Orgamzation." 

Discussioai 

Tbe discission was continiied bv Rev. J. H. KirUand, Ph.D.9 
LL.D.. Chancellor of Vinderbilt L'niveraty, NashTille, Tenn.; 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. D.D., President of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Socierr. Boston : Rev. Caspar W. Hiatt, D.D., 
Paster of the Euclid Avenue Congregational Chnrch, Cleve- 
land, O.; Professor Geonje W. Pease, of the Hartford School 
of ReiigTous Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn.; and Rer. Albert E. 
Dunning, D.D.. Editor of "The Congr^ationalist," Boston. 

Informal di:3Ciission was participated in bj Mr. M. C. Haz- 
ard. Ph.D.. Editor Congregational Sunday School Publica- 
tions. Boston ; Mr. F. C. Morehoose, Editor "The Living 
Church." Milwaukee. Wis.; Rev. Charles W. Pearson, Pastor of 
the L'nitahan Church. Qnincv, III.; Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 
D.D.. Pastor of the South Congregational Church, Springfield, 
>Liss.; Rev. A. Wellington Norton, LL.D., President Sioox 
Falls College. Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Mr. Edward O. Sisson, 
Director of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IlL; Rev. 
C. R. BLackall, D.D.. Editor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Publicarion Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUSINESS 

The Committee on Enrolment, through its Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Stuart, D.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III., reported as follows : 

The registration of members of the ConTentioa is thus fmi 360 persons,* 
representing twenty-three states, two proTinces of Cjuiada, and four foreign 
coantries. New England is largely represented, ms well as the states of 
the interior. Fifteen denominations are represented, and a large number of 
educational institutions. The members of the Convention are indiridnals 
rather than formally appointed delegates of institutions or organizations. 

On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Publishing Committee. 

X The total attendance of inrited members as determined at the close of the Coovcatio^ 
was over 400. Still otben were present whose names were not formaDy registered. 
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The Cammittee oo Permanent Organization reported 
through its Chairman, President Henry Churchill King, D.D., 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.* as follows; 

The Committee hfts especially desired tiot to force ftny plan on the Con- 
vention, and yet I am sure we all see that it would be a great pity to have 
this Convcntiom adjoiiniwilbout adopting some permanent plan of organiza* 
tion^ It seemed therefore that we ought to he ahle to suggest something 
definite and well thought out in the way of a constitution < The one thing 
certainly that we cannot fail to do at this Convention is to adopt some kind 
of a reasonable organization, so that the fruits of the Convention may not 
be lost. Your committee therefore faced the problem of devising some 
plan for a permanent organization. We felt that we ought to provide for 
An organization that, in the first place, would he large ; that, in the second 
place, would he broad in its outlook, and be able to take in all kinds of 
organiEations, and all the dififerenl classes of workers that would natoraUy 
be interested in religiotis and moral education ; that^in the third place, would 
ftllow some freedom of work and yet be effective, get something done ; and 
finally, that should have a constitution which had been thoroughly tested. I 
think that all these requirements have been in the minds of the committee ; 
that the constitution ought to allow for largeness, for breadth, for freedom, 
for effectiveness, and that it should be a tested constitution* 

The coQstittitlon recommended by your Committee is not — I think I 
owe it to you to say — hastily prepared. You can well understand, of 
course, that back of the calling and organization of such a Convention as 
this there has had to be a great deal of thought and planning. The pre- 
liminary conferences held in different parts of the country have taken up 
this {question of the constitution. Besides this there has been a great deal 
of correspondence bearing upon the question of the form of the organiza- 
tion. Many of the committees too that bad the calling and organization of 
this Convention in mind have gone over this same subject ; and your Com- 
mittee — a committee of twenty-one^ were obliged to deprive themselves 
of the entire afternoon session yesterday to go over the Constitution and 
adopt it phrase by phrase. I have a right therefore to say that the consti* 
tutian offered i$ certainly not hastily recommended. 

The consensus of all these preliminary considerations has 1>eeti just 
this, that we probably could not do more wisely than to organise along 
essentially the same lines as the National Educational Association. Their 
constitution seemed to meet the needs that I mentioned, namely, it provides 
for as large a membership as we should ever need to anticipate ; in the 
second place, it provides for great breadth in the number of departments 
that shall be represented in the organization ; in the third ptacc^ tt allows 
great freedom of work in these separate departments, and still in its Exec* 
tttive Board and in its Board of Directors and in its Council it provides for 
tomt really effective work ; besides it is, as 1 said, a tested constitution — 
there has been the test of thirty years' trial by the National Educationa] 
Atiociation* We are therefore not presenting an untried plan in the consti- 
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tution now reported. The constitution of the Kfttional Educational Atto- i 
elation has been essentially transleiTed^ Iher^cforeT except m two partkctdafsi 
one in Ibe direct ioti of simpUfication, and one in the direction of making 
the Executive Board larger and more representative^ The two essential 
differences, thereforet from the National Educational As££>ciatton constitu* 
tion are just these : that, in the ^t place, Instead of having two boards, a 
Board of Trustees and a Board of Directors, this const itut ton r^commendi ' 
one Board of Directors ; in the second place, instead of having a compinr i 
lively small Executive Committee of scvex^ the constitution recommends a ' 
Urge Executive Board of twenty -five. 

It seems necessary, in order that the constitution may be fairly before 
you, to read the constitntion recommended in detail, article by article, I 
am sure you wiU bear with this reading ; there are a number of points that 
I shoQld like to call your special attention to as I read. Your Committee 
recommend unanimously and heartily the adoption of the following conMi- 
tution I 

(The constitution as printed on pp. 334-9 was then read.) 

I now have the pleasure of presenting the unanimous and hearty 
Tecommendation of the Committee on Permanent Organization in favor of 
the constitution just read. The Committee counted itself very happy in 
having the example of the National Educational Association before it, that 
it might be possible to present at once a constitution that would really 
meet our case< 

It was voied^ on motion of Rev< Philip S, Moxom, D.D,, 

of Springfield, Mass., that the report of the Committee be 
accepted and its consideration be postponed until the time 
provided by the program for its discussion in the aiternooii 

session. 

ADJOURNMENT 

After singing the hymn, ''Rise Crowned with Light/' the 
session closed with the benediction by Rev. Coroelius H. 
Patton, D,D*, Pastor of the First Congregational Church, St 
LouiSi Mo. 



SIXTH SESSION 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FKBRtTAlY 12 

After a luncheon provided for the members of the Con-* 
vention by the General Committee, given at the Quadrangle 
Club of the University of Chicago, the last session of the 
Convention was called to order by President Sanders at half- 
past two o'clock. 
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OEVOTIOKAL SERVICE 

The hymn, "The Church*s One FotiDdation/' was sung by 
the congregation. The Scriptures (Ephesians4) were read 
by Professor Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford^ Cono. Prayer was offered by Rev. Eras t us Blades- 
fee, editor of the Bible Study Union Lessons, Boston. Mr. 
Charles Knorr, of Chicago, rendered the tenor solo, *' Fear Ye 
Not, O Israel'* (Dudley Buck). 

ADDRESS 

Rev, Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., President of Armour 
Institute and Pastor of Ceniral Church, Chicago, spoke on 
**The Relation of the New Organization to Existing Organ!* 

zations." 

DISCUSSION 

The subject was farther treated by Rev. George R. Merrill, 
D.D., Superintendent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Charles J. Little, D,D., 
LL,D,, President of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III.; 
Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, General Secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Chicago; Rev, William F. McDowell, 
Ph.D., Secretary of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York city, whose paper was read in his absence 
by Professor Milton S. Terry, D,D., of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IlL; Rev, Richard M, Hodge, D,D„ Instructor 
in the School for Lay Workers, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York city, 

BUSIICESS 

It was announced that Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D*^ 
of Boston, who greatly desired to be present at the Convention, 
but found this impossible because of the state of his health, 
had sent a letter to the members of the Convention, copies of 
which would be found upon the table before them, 

// was votid^ on motion of Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Ph.D*> of Leland Stanford Junior University, CaliL, that the 
Convention adopt the report of the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization, and that in adopting the report tbe 
members of the Convention consider themselves organized 
under the new constitution* The vote was unanimous. 
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ISinKftin « I^fg^^Mx^ Heibeft & Anet» Montreal, Cukad«; Mr, 
Kriaa IL Bat. Bdter '^fW lafciiui,* Chj^go; Rrr, N^Knuah Boyntoo, 
HLDl, Fkstor FiiM Co«gitg«linMl Gharctw Detroit Mich. ; Professor Edward 
UCutit, f%JI^ IXD^YaleDlnBi^ School, New HaTea,Co&iL; ReT.Sanjoel 
JL ElK}tJ>.D^ Fkieadcat Aacficui Unituiaa Aisociatk», Bo8toii« M ass.; Pre$- 
kkni R. D. Harian, D J>^ Lake Fofot College, Lake Forest, HL; Rev. Pascal 
Uantiwer, CbainBan Svadaj School Conmiissioii of the Diocese of New 
York, Rector Chorch of the Ascen^on, West New Brsghtoo* N, V.; Profes- 
sor J. L D. Htads, Fh-D^UriiTei^ty of Na^liTille, NashTille^Teiui.; President 
Richard CecQ Ho^hes^ D.D., RIpoii College, Ripon^ Wis. ; Rev, Charles 
E. leffersoUf D.D^ Pastor Broadway Tabemackp New York city; Ftesident 
E. J. KeU}r, Earlham College, Riclimood, Ind*; ReVi, William M. Lawrencet 
DJ3., Pastor Second Baptist Chaicb, Chicago ; Rev, WOliani F* McDoweU* 
Secretary of Education, Methodist Episcopal Churcli, New York city; 
Proleisor Joliii E» Mcfadycn, A,M*, Kti^x Colkgc, Toroiito, Canada. 
Professor Waller Miller, Ttilaae Universitj, New Orleans, La.; Frofessor 
SamueL C Mttcbell, Fh.D.t Richmond College, Richmond, Va.; Rev. A. B. 
Philpult, DJD., Pastor Central Christian Church, Indianapoli&i Ind*; 
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President Aibert Salisbury, Ph,D,, State NOTmal School, Whitewater, Wb,; 
Rev, Charles H. Snetlekcr, Dean St. Paul's Calhcdral, Cmeitinotit O.; 
Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, D.D., Rector Holy Triaily Church, PhOa- 
ddpfaia. Fa. 

£x<cuHve B^ard — President William Lowe Bryan, Ph.D., Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. ; Professor George A, Coe, Ph.D., North- 
western University, Evanjslon, 111.; Rev. Lathau A< Crandall, D.D., Factor 
. Memorial Baptist Church, Chicago ; Rev* H. P- DeForest, D. D., Pastor 
' Woodward Avenue Congregational Churchy Detroit, Mich.^ Mr. J* Spencer 
Dickersor), Editor " The Standard/* Chicago ; President Frank W.Guasaulus, 
D.D«, Armour Institute, and Pastor Central Church, Chicago; President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D*, Union Theological Seminary, New York city ; 
President William R. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., The University of Chi- 
cagOt Chicago^ Mr. N. W. Harris, Chicago; Mr. W. L. Hervey^ Ph.D„ 
Eitaminer Board of Education, New York city ; Mr. Charles S. Holt^ Chi- 
cago; Mr. J* L. HoughtcUng, Chicago; Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, Chi- 
cago; President Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin College, Obcrluttt 
O.; Chancellor James H. KirkJand, Ph.D., LL.D., Vanderbilt University, 
bKashville, Tenn.; Professor W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago ; Rev. William P. Merrill, Pastor Siiith Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago ; Mr. L* Wilbur Mcsser, General Secretary Y. M. 
C* A*, Chicago ; Mr. S. J. Moore* TorontOg Can* ; Professor George L. Rob- 
inson, Ph.D., McCormick Theological Seminary, Chic ago ^ Professor Herbert 
L* Willctt, Ph.D., The Unlvct^ityof ChicagQ, Chicago* 

// was voted that the Secretary of the Convention east a 
ballot in behalf of the Association for the President, Vice* 
Presidents^ the members of the Board of Directors nominated 
by the Committee, and the members of the Executive Board. 

// was voted that the reading of the minutes be omitted, 
and that they be referred to a special committee for revision. 
The Committee appoioted by the presiding officer consisted of 
two members, Professor George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago^ and Rev* S. M. Campbeil, D,D., Pastor 
of the Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

Professor Graham Taylor, D.D., of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, made the following statement and motion, the 
Convention voting its adoption : 

Graham TaVLOII i Mr. Chairman, the success of this Convention, in 
my judgment and the judgment of many others^ is perhaps due, more than 
to any other reason, to ihe thorough preliminary work done by the General 
Committee of this preliminary organization. This Committee consisted of 
even men. Everyone of us is indebted to the gratuitous and splendid ser- 
ricc of each of these men; and I do not think it tnvidtotis to name one of 
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them, ind 1 think all his colleagues will bear me out in saying that the sue 
cesa of this Convention i& perbaps due more to the fidelity and indomitable ' 
energy and the utmost devotion of Professor Votaw, than to anybody hen 
I therefore move that the thanks of the Association be extended to the 
General Committee for their splendid prelimina37 work, «nd especially to 
Pfofessor Votftw for bis great fidelity and efficiency to service upon this 
Committee. 

li was voted that that part of Ait, V, Sec. 6, of the consti- 
tutioQp relating to the election in 1903 of members of the 
Board of Directors for each state, etc., be suspended, in accord- 
ance with the provision of Art. VII, and the election of these 
members be referred to the Executive Board. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its Chairman, 
Rev, George B, Stewart, D,D., President of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Auburn, N, Y., made the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

The CotiT«»tion for Religioos and Moral Education, nieetimg in Chi- 
cago, on February 10. ii, ^d ! 2, 1903, hereby c impresses the conTiction that 
ft forward movement is necessary in religious and moral education. Inas* 
much as an important service can be rendered by co^opermtion of workers 
for tlie studying of problems, for furnishing information, for mutual cncour* 
Agementf and for the promotion of higher ideals and better methods, a new 
orgmnitatioQ for the United States and Canada has seemed desirable. The 
organization should be comprehensive and ftejtible. This wiU exclude 
advocacy of the di*tinctiife views of any denomination or school of opLoion; 
it wiU forbid the limitation of the work to any single phase of religious and 
moral education, ai^ for example, the Synday school ; »t wiJJ prevent the 
control of the organiiation by any section of the country, by those inter- 
ested in any single division of the work, or by those re presenting any one 
school of thought. It is not the purpose to publish a series of Sunday-school 
Itssona or to compete with existing Sunday-school or other orgamfatlon^; 
bat tmther lo advance religious and moral education through such agencies* 

To the Council of Seventy which called this Convention, and to the 
committees which provided remarkably cosiplete arrangements therefor, 
we expt^^ our deep indebted nesj. 

We wish also to extend our thanks to Professor Chamberlain, the 
director of Ihe music of the Convention ; to Dr. Falk^ the organist, and the 
chorus for Ihe first session, and lo the other organists and singers of the 
fiibaequent sessions ; to Ihe officers of the Second Presbyterian Church and 
the Umversity Congregational Church for the privilege of meeting in Iheir 
bnildings; to the friends in Chicago who have opened their homes and 
tatended hospitality to delegates; to the Auditorium Hotel for the use of a 
UNMh lor the headquarters of the Convention; to the Chicago Telephone 
A]M(pmj for the installation of a telephone at the Convention headquar* 
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ters; to Messrs. E. H. StafiEord & Bros, for the use of desks and chairs; and 
to the railroads of the Central and Western Passenger Associations for the 
special courtesies shown the Convention in their arrangement for the trans- 
portation of delegates. 

The program and the business of the Convention having 
been completed, the time for adjournment was at hand. The 
President of the Convention, Professor Frank K. Sanders, 
said in closing : 

I am sure we should all be glad to extend indefinitely the sessions of 
our Convention. We all feel that this has been a notable gathering, 
notable in many ways. I am sure every one of us feels that whatever 
sacrifices he may have found it necessary to make in order to be here have 
been abundantly repaid to him in the richness and fulness of this splendid 
meeting. I trust that our interest will deepen and abide. 

I wish there were time for the expression of the opinion, which I am 
sure is in many of your hearts, regarding the duty that now lies upon the 
members of the Convention to prepare the way for the future work of the 
Association. This should be the special privilege of those of us who are 
pastors, who are leaders in any branch of the great work of religious and 
moral education. It is highly appropriate that we should speak to our 
churches and to our communities, that we should avail ourselves of all 
opportunities not merely to advocate the principles in which, I am sure, we 
have come to believe, but to make entirely clear the spirit and purpose of 
this gathering and the work which the Association proposes to do. Let 
each and every one of us regard himself as a special representative, a 
general secretary at large of this Association. With our efiEective 
co-operation at the present time a broad field of usefulness will surely open 
before the movement. We have asked repeatedly and earnestly for God's 
blessing upon it ; let us support our prayers by our service. 

Let us now bring our gathering to its fitting close with sincere and 
reverent recognition of the constant presence and guidance of God. 

ADJOURNMENT 

After singing the hymn, " Onward, Christian Soldiers," the 
closing prayer was offered by Rev. Frederic E. Dewhurst, 
Pastor of the University Congregational Church, Chicago. 
The Convention was then declared adjourned, sine die, 

M. C. Hazard ) « ^ • 
W. C. Bitting Secretaries. 
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ARTICLE I — NAME 
This Assodatton shall be entitled "The Religious Educa- 
tion Association/" 

ARTICLE II — PURPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to promote 

religious and moral education. 

ARTICLE III — DEPARTMENTS 

Section i. The Association shall conduct Its work under 
several departmentSi as follows: (i) The Council; (a) Uni- 
versities and Colleges; (3) Theological Seminaries; (4) 
Churches and Pastors; (5) Sunday Schools; (6) Secondary 
Public Schools; (7) Elementary Public Schools; (8) Private 
Schools; (q) Teacher Training; (10) Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian Associations ; (11) Young People*s 
Societies; {12) The Home; (13) Libraries; (14) The Press; 
{15) Correspondence Instruction; (16) Religious Art and 
Music, 

Sec. 3. Other departments may be organized on the 
approval of the Executive Board hereinafter provided. 

Sec, 5. Members may belong to such department or 
departments as they may select, except in the case of the 
Council as provided for in Sec. 4. 

Sec, 4. The Council of Religious Education shall con- 
sist of sixty members, who shall be active members of the 
Association. The original membership shall be selected by 
the Executive Board of the Association, ten for one year, ten 
for two years, ten for three years, ten for four years, ten for 
five years, ten for six years. 

Vacancies in the Council shall be filled in alternation^ one- 
half by the Council itself, the other half by the Board of 
Directors hereinafter provided. The absence of a member 
from two consecutive annual meetings of the Council shall be 
equivalent to resignation of membership, and a new member 
shall be elected for the unexpired term. 

334 
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There shall be a regular annual meeting of the Council, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Association, The 
regular election of members of the Council shall take place at 
this meeting. If the Board of Directors shall for any reason 
fail to elect its quota of members annually, such vacancy or 
vacancies shall be filled by the Council itself. 

The Council shall elect its own officers and adopt its own 
by-laws, provided that these shall not be inconsistent with the 
constitution of the Association, 

The Council shall have for its object to reach and to dis- 
seminate correct thinking on all general subjects relating to 
religious and moral education. Also, in co-operation with the 
other departments of the Association, it shall initiate, conduct, 
and guide the thorough investigation and consideration of 
important educational questions within the scope of the 
Association* On the basis of its investigations and considera* 
tions the Council shall make to the Association, or to the 
Board of Directors, such recommendations as it deems expedi- 
ent relating to the work of the Association. 

There shall be appointed annually some person to submit, 
at the next annual meeting, a report on the progress of reli- 
gious and moral education during the year ; this person need 
not be selected from the members of the Council. 

ARTICLE IV— MEMBERSHIP 

Section i. There shall be three classes of members: 
Active (individual and institutional), Associate, and Corre- 
sponding. 

Sec. 2. Active members shall be (1) teachers, pastors, and 
any persons otherwise engaged in the work of reUgious and 
moral education as represented by the sixteen departments 
named in Art. IH; (2) institutions and organizations thus 
engaged. 

Sec. 3* Associate Members shall be persons who are not 
directly engaged in the work of religious and moral education, 
but who desire to promote such work. 

Sec. 4* The Corresponding Members shall be persons 
not resident in America who may be elected to such member- 
ship by the Board of Directors, The number of Correspond- 
ing Members shall at no time exceed fifty. 
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Sec. 5. The fees of membership shall be as follows: 
Active and Associate Members shall each pay an enrolment 
fee of One Dollar, and an annual fee of Two Dollars. Cor- 
responding Members shall pay no fees. The annual fee shall 
be payable on or before the holding of the Annual Convention. 
Active members who have paid into the Association the 
amount of Fifty Dollars shall be designated Life Members. 

Sec. 6. Active and Associate Members may withdraw 
from membership by giving written notice to the Secretary 
before April i. Resumption of membership will be possible 
on payment of the enrolment fee and the annual fee for the 
current year. 

Sec 7. All members of the Association whose fees are 
paid shall receive the volume of Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention. 

Sec. 8. All members of the Association shall be elected 
by the Board of Directors. 

Sec 9. Active Members only, whose fees are paid, shall 
have the right to vote and to hold office in the Association 
and its departments. 

ARTICLE V— OFFICERS 

Section i. The officers of the Association shall be as 
follows : President, sixteen Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Board. 

Sec 2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
chosen by ballot on a majority vote of the Association at its 
annual meeting, and shall hold office for one year, or until 
their successors are chosen. 

Sec 3. The President shall preside at the meetings of 
the Association, and of the Board of Directors, and shall per- 
form the duties usually devolving upon a presiding officer. 
In his absence the first Vice-President in order who is present 
shall preside, and in the absence of all Vice-Presidents, a 
pro tempore chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the 
Secretary putting the question. 

Sec 4. The Secretary shall be elected by the Executive 
Board, which shall fix the compensation and the term of office. 
The Secretary of the Association shall also be the Secretary of 
the Board of Directors and of the Executive Board, 
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The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the 
proceedings of the general meetings of the Association, and of 
all the meetings of the Board of Directors, 

Sec, 5* The Treasurer shall be elected by the Executive 
Board, He shall receive and hold, invest, or expend, under 
the direction of this Board, all money paid to the Association | 
shall keep an exact account of receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter ; shall render the accounts for the fiscal 
year, ending July i, to the Executive Board, and when these 
are approved by the Executive Board, shall report the same to 
the Board of Directors. The Treasurer shall give such bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required by 
the Executive Board, 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors shall consist of one mem- 
ber from each state, territory, district, or province, having a 
membership of twenty-five or more in the Association, 
together with twenty members chosen at large, to be elected 
by ballot on a majority vote of the Association at the Annual 
Convention. These members of this Board shall serve for one 
year, or until their successors are chosen. In addition, the 
President, First Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and the 
members of the Executive Board, shall be members of the 
Board of Directors. In 1903 one member shall be elected by the 
Association for each state, territory, district, or province rep- 
resented in the list of signers to the Call for the Convention. 

Each President of the Association shall at the close of his 
term of office become a Director for life. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacan* 
cies in their own body and in the several departments of the 
Association; shall have in charge the general interests of the 
Association, excepting those herein intrusted to the Executive 
Board ; and shall make all necessary arrangements for the 
meetings of the Association. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Board shall consist of twenty-one 
members elected by the Board of Directors^ to hold office for 
seven years. In 1903 the Executive Board shall be elected by 
the Association, and at the first meeting of the Board the term 
of service of each member shall be determined by lot, three 
for one year, three for two years, three for three years, three 
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for four years, three for five years, three for six years, and 
three for sevea years. The President, First Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer shall be ex officio members of the 
Executive Board. This Board shall elect its own chairman. 

This Board shall be the corporate body of the Association, 
and (i) shall provide for the safekeeping and expenditure of 
all funds accruing to the Association j (2) shall carry into 
effect the actions of the Association and of the various depart- 
ments; (3) shall publish the annual report, the reports of 
departments and of special committees, and such other 
material as shall further the purpose of the Association ; (4) 
shall exercise the functions of the Board of Directors during 
the interval of its meetings; (5) shaJl fix its quorum at not 
less than seven members. 

This Board shall make an annual report of its work during 
the year to the Board of Directors. 

This Board, with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
may appoint from time to time such special secretaries for the 
conduct of its work as shall be deemed advisable. These 
secretaries shall be ex-officio members of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 8, Each of the sixteen departments under the Asso- 
ciation shall be organized with a President and a Recording 
Secretary. The President shall preside at the meetings of the 
department, and shall perform the other duties of a presiding 
officer. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of the meetings of the department* and a list of 
the members of the department. The President, Recording 
Secretary, and not less than three nor more than seven naem- 
bers of the department, elected by ballot on a majority vote of 
the members of the department, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee for the department. The President, Recording 
Secretary, and the other members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected at the time of the Annual Convention, and shall 
hold office for one year, or until their successors are chosen. 
The action of these departments shall be recognized as the 
official action of the Association only when approved by the 
Board of Directors* 

In the year 1903 the officers of each department shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board* 
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ARTICLE VI — MEETINGS 

Section i. The annual meeting of the AssociatioB shall 
be held at such time and place as shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. a. Special meetings of the Association may be called 
by the President at the request of fiv^ members of the Board of 
Directors* 

Sec. 3, Any department of the Association may hold a 
special meeting of the department at such time and place as by 
its own regulations it shall appoint. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall hold its regular meet- 
ings at the place, and not less than two hours before the time, 
of the assembling of the Association. Special meetings of the 
Board may be held at such other times and places as the Board, 
or the President, shall determine. 

Each new Board shall organize at the session of its election. 

ARTICLE Vn— AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular 
meeting of the Association by the unanimous vote of the mem* 
bers present ; or by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
provided that the alteration or amendment has been substan- 
tially proposed in writing at apreviotis meeting. 



ARTICLE Vm— BYLAWS 

By-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, which have 
been approved by the Board of Directors, may be adopted at 
any regular meeting, on a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Association present. 
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V, SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Lane, Albert G., A.M., 
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Thurber, Charles H., Ph.D. 
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Bliss, Frederick L., A.M. 

Principal Detroit University School, Detroit, Mich. 

Bragdon, C. C. 
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Johnson, Franklin W., A.M. 
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Wood, Walter M. 
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Professor University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Starbuck, Edwin D., Ph.D. 

Professor Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Tompkins, Arnold 
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X. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA TIONS 

PRBSIDBNT 

See, Edwin F. 

General Secretary Y. M. C. A., 502 Fttlton St»Bio<^ 
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RECORDING SECRETARY 
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Stevenson, Andrew 
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XI I. THE HOME 

PRESIDENT 
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RECORDING SECRETARY 
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Taylor, Graham, D.D. 
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Merrill, George R., D.D. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miller, Emily Huntington, Mrs. 
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XHL LIBRARIES 
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Editor ** The Examiner," New York city 
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Landrith. Ira. Rev. 
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Xr. CORRESPOXDENCE INSTRUCTION 
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Secretary Correspondence Study Department, University of 
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